News about 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical --- =... 


Pa 


Where things are tough, and specifications are 
tougher, industry looks to these cold polymer- 
i ized types of Hycar rubber to supply the answer. 
. : The exceptional properties of these rubbers 
ee have established them as the standard for tough- 
[| Lee job needs, and their long list of applications is 

ee still growing. 


Check them over, and investigate the ones most 


likely to improve your products and boost your 

C 00ses ese i sales. Write us for helpful information on your 
ee specific requirements. Please write Dept. CJ-12 

B. F.Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose Build- 


ing, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: Good- 
chemco. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 





High acrylonitrile copolymer. Easy processing, excel- 
Hycar lent oil and solvent resistance. 

Used for oil well parts, fuel cell liners, fuel hose, rolls, 

lathe cut gaskets, packings, "O”’ rings, etc. 


Medium acrylonitrile copolymer. Easy processing, very 
good oil and solvent resistance, good water resistance, 
excellent solubility. 


: : Used for shoe soles, kitchen mats, printing rolls, “O” rings, 
eee gaskets, etc. GR-S and vinyl resin modifications, adhe- 
3 sives and cements. 


Medium low acrylonitrile copolymer. Easy processing, 

good oil and solvent resistance, very good low tempera- 
j ture properties. 

Used for gaskets, grommets, "O" rings, hose and other 


applications which require improved low temperature 
properties. 


Hycar Crumb form— Medium acrylonitrile copolymer. 
Directly soluble—no milling required. 


Used for cements and adhesives. 


Car 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company Bip ou 


A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company Amuucin Ws 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber and latex e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON colors 
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From all the PHILBLACKs 


to all of you... all over the world 


UZISTMAS! IFELICES . 
/ 


wh 


Meet the Philblacks/! 


Philblack A FEF Fast Extrusion Furnace Black 

Ideal for smooth tubing, accurate molding, satiny 
finish. Mixes easily. High, hot tensile. Disperses 
heat. Non-staining. 


WHAT THEY’LL DO FOR YOU! 


Philblack | ISAF Intermediate Super Abrasion Furnace Black 
Superior abrasion resistance at moderate cost. 
Very high resistance to cuts and cracks. More 
tread miles at high speeds. 





> 
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Philblack 0 HAF High Abrasion Furnace Black 
For long, durable life. Good electrical conduc- 
tivity. Excellent flex. Fine dispersion. 





Philblack E SAF Super Abrasion Furnace Black 

Toughest black on the market. Extreme abrasion 
resistance. Withstands aging, cracking, cutting 
and chipping. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY, Rubber Chemicals Division, 318 Water St., Akron 8, Ohio. Export Sales: 80 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y, 
West Coast: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles, California. 
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marHtEsON |NDUSTRIAL SULPHURS 


RUBBERMAKERS’ GRADES 


DEVIL BRAND 


feTcelUaro mel atlo lM lu olalts 

99.5% min. purity 
Grade A—90% passing 200 mesh 
Grade AA—97% passing 200 mesh 
LOR lon ial o)(-taccell Mole] ol-1am ofelors 





STAR BRAND 


ground refined sulphur 
99.9%-100% pure 

Grade A—90% passing 200 mesh 

Grade AA—97% passing 200 mesh 

50-lb. triple-wal! paper bags 





BLACKBIRD BRAND 


ground crude sulphur with 
5% carbon black added 

99% min. purity 

98-100% passing 325 mesh 

50-\b. triple-wall paper bags 





SPIDER BRAND 


ground crude sulphur with 
conditioner added 

97% min. purity 

98-100% passing 325 mesh 

LOR om ial ol(-tac colli ole) ol-1am olelers 


TaMmekolelbilela Mt coltial-Me] ole) 2-miateohiali-tielaMe] voMelac-1cire, 
full line of conditioned, oil-treated sulphurs for the 
rubber industry. For complete information call your 


Mathieson representative or write today. 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION «+ BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


MATHIESON 


caustic soda * soda ash « chlorine * sulphur * sulphuric acid * bicarbonate of soda * ammonia 
sodium nitrate’ * nitric acid * hydrazine products * sodium methylate * sodium chlorite 
hypochlorite products * dry ice and carbonic gas * ethylene glycols and oxide »* methanol 
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LESS THAN 
, REJECTS 


on precision-molded part with 


The part is a two-piece, semihard rubber head for an industrial window 
washing brush. It must be light in weight, tough, abrasion-, water- and 
chemical-resistant, easily machined and attractive. 


To meet these requirements, a reputable specialty molder uses 50 parts 
of PLIOLITE S-6B per 100 parts of styrene rubber. By so doing he avoids 
excessive loading and achieves a Shore “A” Hardness of 90 with an 
important quarter-pound savings in weight. 


Other results of using PLIOLITE S-6B are: 1. Easy molding with faithful 
reproduction of all mold detail. 2. An eye-catching sheen to the surface. 
3. Machinability approaching that of metal. 4. Excellent resistance to 
all forms of abuse. 

But, as on any close-figured job, the big bonus is in the greatly reduced 
number of rejects. Whereas in molding similar parts using highly loaded 
stocks he experienced up to 3 to 8% rejects, PLIOLITE S-6B has cut the 
rejects of this part to well under 1%—to “practically none.” 


Moreover, additional savings are realized in the masterbatching of the 
stock. The ability of PLIOLITE S-6B to disperse 

quickly and thoroughly in the rubber has notice- 

ably reduced mixing time and costs. 


PLIOLITE S-6B is the high styrene-butadiene 

copolymer specifically designed to be easy proc- CHEMICAL 

essing without sacrifice of its reinforcing prop- - 

erties. How can it help your product? For details GO cb D, Y EAR 

write to: DIVISION 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliofiex, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic —T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


The Finest Chemicals for Industry—CHEMIGUM - PLIOBOND - PLIOFLEX - PLIOLITE - PLIO-TUF - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS 





LIGHTNESS, TOUGHNESS, 
ATTRACTIVENESS-all are imparted 
to this molded industrial brush hedd by 
PLioLite S-6B-easily, inexpensively 
and with virtually 
no rejects. 


Photo courtesy Ames Rubber Corporation, Hamburg, N. J., and Empire Brushes, Inc., Port Chester, N. Y. 





HUBER EXPANDS FURNACE BLACK 
FACILITIES BY 15 PERCENT 


NEW YORK...Plans for the construction of a new unit that will increase furnace black produc- 
tion by 15 percent have been completed by J. M. Huber Corp., it was announced by H. W. Huber, 
President. The unit will be built at Huber’s Carbon Black headquarters at Borger, Texas. 


“The new unit,” Mr. Huber said, “will have 
an output of twenty to thirty million pounds 
of black yearly, depending on the grade pro- 
duced. This represents an expansion of 
about 15 percent in Huber’s existing furnace 
black capacity.” Huber currently has four 
furnace black units in operation at Borger 
and two at Eldon, Texas, in addition to their 
extensive channel black plant in Borger, 
Texas, making it one of the world’s leading 
carbon black producers. 

Initial production will be of the SRF 
(semi-reinforcing furnace) type. SRF is 
used as a reinforcing pigment in tire car- 
casses, tire sidewalls, V-belts, rubber hose, 
footwear and motor mounts. 

This is the second recent expansion of 
Huber’s furnace black facilities at Borger. 
A new unit has just gone into production 
and the currently planned furnace plant is 
expected to be in full production during the 
latter part of 1956. 

The major raw material used in the manu- 
facture of SRF furnace black is natural gas. 
Huber draws this important raw material 
from its own supply in the Texas Panhandle 
and surrounding areas where it has substan- 
tial reserves. By producing its own gas, 
Huber is one of the few carbon black manu- 
facturers that has complete control over the 


quality of its product from start to finish. 
In its plants at Borger and Eldon, Texas, 
J.M. Huber produces all of the major grades 
of channel and furnace carbon blacks. In 
recent years Huber has become a major 
factor in producing silica type pigments at 
its Chemicals Division in Havre de Grace, 


Typical furnace black unit. 


Maryland. The company is also a leading 
manufacturer of printing inks with nine 
plants and service stations supplying the 
United States east of the Rockies. In addi- 
tion, Huber is one of the world’s largest 
kaolin clay producers with mines and plants 
in Georgia and South Carolina. These clays 
are used in the manufacture of paper, rub- 
ber, ceramics and insecticides. The company 
has over 650 producing oil and gas wells in 
the Southwest, and manufactures oil field 
production equipment. 

Sales headquarters for Huber are located 
at 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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The Effect on Stress-Strain of Conditioning Unvulcanized 
Slabs—By B. G. Labbe 


A study of the aging of unvulcanized stock during the period 
between remilling and vulcanization. Relative humidity and 
cure time are interrelated with the aging period in its resultant 
effect on the vulcanizate. 


How Duracraft Rubber Manufactures Its Rubber Duck 
Decoys—By Beth Walker 


Symposium on Automation in Rubber Manufacturing: 
Material Preparation—By Andrew Hale 
High Pressure Mixing—By D. A. Comes 
Fabrication—By G. P. Bosomworth 
Tire Curing—By ]. Torrey 
Mechanical Goods—By John Brothers 


Questions and Answers 
Improved Techniques for Impregnating Leather 


Special System Solves Dust Problems at Plant of Western 
Rubber Company 


New System Speeds Up Latex Compounding 


Book Reviews Los Angeles News 

Canadian News Markets 

Chemical Prices Names in the News ..... 422 
Classified Ads y New Equipment 

Coming Events New Goods 

Editorials Obituaries 

Financial News Statistics 


*Appears every other month 


Microfilm copies of complete volumes of RUBBER AGE are available from: University 
Microfilms, 313 North First St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Indexed in Industrial Arts Index and Engineering Index 
Contents Copyrighted 1955 





For 
Rubber Compounding... 


VELSICOL 


RUBBER PROCESSING 
HYDROCARBON RESINS 


Available in Varied 
Melting Point Ranges 


@ Compatible with natural and synthetic 
rubbers. 


@ Effective plasticizers and softeners. 


@ Improve milling, calendering and tubing 
characteristics. 


@ Provide excellent physical properties. 


@ Ideal dispersing agents for fillers and 
pigments. 


@ Possess high electrical resistance properties. 


Some Suggested Applications 


MECHANICAL GOODS 
RUGSER SOLES AND HERS Write, wire, or phone for complete information on Resins 
RUBBER FLOOR TILING 
TUBULAR COMPOUNDS 
MOLDED RUBBER PRODUCTS 
ELECTRICAL INSULATION COMPOUNDS 
RUBBER ADHESIVES AND CEMENTS Toe 
RECLAIMED RUBBER SHEETING 
GASKETS AND JAR RINGS Investigate these effective, economical reclaim oils to 


and reclaim oils 


RED RUBBER STOCKS . P . . , A 
wees wie obtain high-quality reclaim rubber. Velsicol reclaim 
HARD RUBBER COMPOUNDS 


BATTERY CASES oils are suitable for a wide variety of reclaiming 


processes. 


VELSICOL CHEMICAL CORPORATION PF 


General Offices and Laboratories 330 East Grand Avenue Chicago 11, Illinois 
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HIS Christmas “tree” is a complicated arrangement of valves, fittings 
Tal gauges. It’s standard equipment on wells to control the flow of 
oil. What’s new is the blend of CHEMIGUM and PLIOFLEX used in the soles 
of the shoes worn by the driller and his crew. 





; CHEMIGUM isa nitrile rubber. PLIOFLEX is a styrene rubber. Used alone, 
CHEMIGUM makes possible the most oil-resistant type shoe soles. 
PLIOFLEX also makes excellent shoe soles, but for general use. Together 
CHEMIGUM they provide a sole better in combined oil-resistance and wearing prop- 
erties than that provided by other types of rubbers or blends—and at 
much lower cost. 






CHEMIGUM spells oil-resistance in capital letters. PLIOFLEX 

spells long wear at low cost. Why not put them together 

to spell TOP QUALITY for your product, be it shoe 
soles, hose, belting, molded goods or any rubber 
product exposed to oil? For details write to: 


Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. L-9419, Akron 16, Ohio 


Pliot« i, Pliofiex, P lite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic —T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company \kr Ohio 


The Finest Chemicals for Industry — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND «+ PLIOFLEX + PLIOLITE + PLIO-TUF + PLIOVIC + WING-CHEMICALS 





GODFREY L. CABOST,; INC., Boston, Mass. 





MIXING OPERATIONS 


2 and elimination 
of masterbatching 
with Superior Processing 


Morbon'SOOLA’ 


Reinforcing High Styrene Resin 


@ FASTER FUSION AT LOWER TEMPERATURES 
© COOLER MIXING AND IMPROVED DISPERSION 


@ BETTER PIGMENT WETTING 


Recommended especially for scorchy Neoprene and Natural Rubber 
compounds, and for all open-mill mixing 


Marbon “8000-A” is a superior-processing resin 
with all the reinforcing properties of Marbon 
8000. Especially suitable for OPEN MILL mixing 
under marginal heat conditions, scorchy Neo- 
prene or Natural Rubber compounds. 


Marbon “8000-A” resin fluxes rapidly at lower 
temperatures (165-175 degrees F.) for improved 
dispersion, shorter mixing cycles, cleaner, bright- 
er colors, faster heat-plasticizing action with 
lowered power demand. 


WRITE “Joday FOR COMPLETE TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


44% MARBON CHEMICAL 


, Division of BORG-WARNER 


NABY. cary, inviawa 


It BLENDS as it STRENGTHENS as it IMPROVES 
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WHEN GRANDPA RAN 


a the good od days CES Sitesi aes 


ee 


Mics the —4 «3 )== boom gave a much needed new volume 


of business to the solid tire rubber shops . .. When we bought 


one of the first of those new-fangled contraptions, the 
hes 


|= , to make out our payroll checks ... When said 


payroll check for our boss was 


in today’s 
rubber shop 


.«»When high pressures evenly 
applied to parallel platens guarantee 


precision molding with thin flash lines 


«ss When product perfection 


means money saved and money earned 


«»» When competitive bidding 
demands maximum service for mini- 


mum cost 


| Pp 
D, ne | ! | 
os 


is by far the greatest 
name in special precision 
hydraulic presses 


ERIE FOUNDRY CoO. ERIE.PA. 
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plasticizer for every purpose’ 


made especiaNy 


for 


chloroprene bast 


SYNTHETIC \/%% eS 
RUBBERS SE 


Foreseeing the need of a plasticizer for synthetic rubbers 
with outstanding performance at both high and low tem- 
peratures, Ohio-Apex developed Ohopex R-9. It was 
developed and is produced exclusively by Ohio-Apex. 


A PRIMARY PLASTICIZER, Ohopex R-9 is an octyl 
fatty acid ester. It is completely compatible with low 
temperature types chloroprene base synthetic rubbers, 
other types of synthetic rubbers, ethyl cellulose and chlo- 
rinated rubbers. 


GOOD AGING PROPERTIES at both high and low 
temperature conditions are imparted to end products with 
the use of Ohopex R-9. 


LONG LIVED TACK in the uncured stock is imparted by 

Ohopex R-9. According to laboratory tests the uncured 

stock aged for five weeks at 75°C. loses none of its tack 

and after eleven weeks the loss is only negligible. An Technical 1i d , AT 
uncured stock with this retention of tack offers many Rey seringy pracy ray cna 
advantages. Sn without obligation. 

LOW TEMPERATURE PROPERTIES imparted by * 

Ohopex R-9 are extremely good with the low temperature OHIO-APEX DIVISION 


types chloroprene rubbers as indicated by a brittle point FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION = 
el taclins NITRO, WEST VIRGINIA 
THE PERMANENCE of Ohopex R-9 is excellent. After Department 24A 


i 

: ao | 

aging (7 days @ 121°C. A. S. T. M. D412—D865) the Send me technical Literature. Send me sample of Ohopex R-9. | 
low temperature brittle point of -56°C. remains unchanged. 

Name I 

I 

l 

| 





Other properties imparted exhibit the same degree of 

permanence. ‘ 
Title 

OTHER OUTSTANDING PROPERTIES produced by 

Ohopex R-9 are low volatile loss and easy compounding. Company 

Its incorporation in a formulation produces no adverse Adidenen | 
City | 

[/ ee ea PRES ee 











effects on cure. 





—— = a oy 


*Registered trade-mark of Ohio-Apex Division FMC 
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one woman tells another Oe ee her rainwear is, when it’s 
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® 
made with TITANOX!!! if you make white goods 


4 4 20s 


' on 


like those in these pictures, 


«A a | 
come to TITANOX for the best in TiO». TITANOX white pigments 


Va 
o> 


GO” 


& bs 3 


YP 
Ea) OF: 
4% 
f oe 


are compatible with all types of rubber and plastics! why don’t you try them? 
TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION © 111 BROADWAY, N.Y. 6, N.Y. 
Subsidiary of National Lead Company 


Atlente + Boston + Chicogo + Cleveland + Houston + Los Angeles + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh © Portland + San Francisco 
In Canada: Canadian Titanium Pigments Limited—Montreal + Toronto 3317 





The body of a chilled iron 
roll is formed by pouring 
molten metal into an iron 
mold or chill. Iron being 
a good conductor of heat, 
cooling is rapid, causing 
the surface of the roll body 
to “chill” and harden. The 
body of the roll below the 
chilled surface cools slowly, 
forming a gray iron struc- 
ture which gives strength 
to the roll. Sand molds are 
used for the necks, and, 
since sand is a poor con- 
ductor of heat, the metal 
becomes a gray iron com- 
position with physical prop- 
erties which make the 
necks strong, yet readily 
machinable. 






































Long life of a Farrel Roll 
starts in the casting pit 


Farrel-Birmingham has the highly specialized for temperature regulation, accurately corru- 

plant facilities to translate experienced design gated if required, or ground to extremely fine 

into finished rolls that provide MAXIMUM tolerances. 

SERVICE LIFE. In short, Farrel rolls can be made to fit your 
Roll longevity starts in the casting pit, where exact requirements. Send for information about 

rolls are cast so true that they require a mini- rolls for specific applications. FB-951 

mum of turning and grinding to finish to size. 


Casting accuracy is responsible for the full uni- FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
form depth of hard, chilled surface being re- ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 


tained nearly as cast—an important factor im Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo and Rochester, N.Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, Chicago, 


roll life. 
F vill , ngeles, Houston 
In machining and grinding, the world’s axstrevile ag sei Ca _ 
largest specialty roll shop is equally well - heim 
equipped. Here, rolls can be precisely bored 
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RUBBER PRODUCT MANUFACTURERS.... 


you can use part of this shipment! 


Every day five carloads of Pequanoc’s quality reclaimed rubber come off the 
production line to become a part of many industrial and consumer rubber products 
whose formulas use Pequanoc reclaim to advantage. 


This is a continuation of the Pequanoc reclaiming operation . . . started more 
than half a century ago ... which today has come to have real meaning to rubber 
product manufacturers and rubber formulators. They ask for Pequanoc reclaim 
because they know it carries the firm backing of a long experience . . . a fifty-four 
year period during which Pequanoc’s technicians have become versatile and expert 
in reclaim formulation and production . . . its equipment dependable and specialized 
... and its facilities extensive and complete. 


For rubber product manufacturers, the ultimate achievement from using 
Pequanoc reclaim has been to make an end product of uniform composition with 
high performance characteristics. 


Put Pequanoc to work for YOU. Send today for Reclaim Specification Sheets and 
investigate the economies obtainable from the use of Pequanoc Reclaimed rubber. 


MANUFACTURERS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 


MANUFACTURERS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 
MAIN SALES OFFICE and FACTORY: BUTLER, N. J. 
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BUTADIENE SECTION 


" nee ae x bs 
STYRENE SECTION 


In the West... 


Here’s the handy source of 


Synthetic Rubber 


Shell Chemical offers a wide line 
of general-purpose polymers 


Torrance, California, deserves a big star on your map of rubber 
sources. It’s the home of Shell Chemical’s synthetic rubber 
plant .. . one of the nation’s best equipped for the production 
of a variety of types of butadiene-styrene rubber. 

Whether you need a bale or a carload . . . for sheeting, molded 
goods, extruded goods, tires or other uses, Shell Chemical can fill 
your requirements promptly. 

Our technical staff will be glad to discuss your needs. Phone or 
write Synthetic Rubber Sales Division, P.O. Box 216, Torrance, 
California. Phone PLymouth 6-1491 or DAvis 4-4991. 


Torrance 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Synthetic Rubber Sales Division 
P. O. Box 216, Torrance, California 
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Who Uses Professional Engineering Services? 


Manufacturers, large and small—in all fields of industry, are 
turning to professional engineering for better manufacturing 
methods, better processing facilities, and to increase output and 
lower production costs. For more than thirty years Giffels & 
Vallet Inc. has provided a comprehensive planning and engi- 
neering service to a widely diversified group of industries. This 
flexible service can be used to plan and engineer a complete 
industrial installation, or to supplement and work in coopera- 
tion with the client’s engineering department. 


Whether it’s a complete new plant, or the modernization of 
present facilities — automated machinery, materials handling 
equipment, equipment design, or process development—Giffels 
& Vallet Inc. offers a complete professional service to meet the 
specific requirements of each individual client. These services 
are set forth in a special Planning Brochure. A copy will be 
mailed on request. 


Engineers serving Industry for over 30 Years 





INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING DIVISION 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO § 
HOUSTON b INC. 


WINDSOR, ONT. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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The Travots and Al Outdoors 


Until the Spaniards brought horses to North 
America, the Indian of the plains was limited 
to short distances in his travels. The horse 
opened up larger areas, and his trips often ex- 
tended into “many sleeps.” When time came to 
move the lodges, squaws loaded the travois 
and the tribe had all outdoors in which to 
travel. 


It was just 150 years ago that the white man 
first crossed the plains and the mountains and 
reached the shores of the Pacific Ocean. In the 
years since, the once open land has become 
peopled; progress undreamed of has taken 
place. But of all man’s achievements perhaps 
none is more evident than the constant im- 
provement brought about in transportation. 


In answer to urgent need, man has created 
ingenious vehicles. His roads and highways, 
however, have become inadequate for the vol- 
ume of traffic which every hour pours forth 
from home, farm and factory. 

Freedom of movement is one of man’s inher- 
ent privileges. Though he cannot return to the 
days when, like the first American, he might 
load his travois and have all outdoors to travel 
in, still with a constantly expanding highway 
system he can continue to grow, spread out and 
have quick communication with all parts of the 
land. 


Adequate highways for the transportation of 
man and his products — these are the impor- 
tant needs for a growing America. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
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We make special extruders for either rubber or plastic 
in all standard sizes—1” through 12”. 


Specials—our Specialty.... 


, 3 National Erie line of extruders, now made by 
Aetna-Standard, a foremost builder of machinery, has been in 
existence since 1902. The NE line features custom-built extruders, 
not off-the-shelf models. When you need special extruders de- 
signed for your individual need, that’s our specialty ... 
Engineered Extruders. 

Send your inquiry to Aetna-Standard’s sales asso- 
ciates— Hale and Kullgren, Inc., 613 E. Tallmadge 
Ave., Akron 10, Ohio. 


Designer of Extruders 
Since 1902 


Sales and Engineering by 


HALE and KULLGREN, inc. 


We make and supply all types of servic- P.O. Box 1231. AKRON, OHIO 
ing equipment for special extrusion proc- 


esses, such as Reelers, Water Coolers, 
Capstans, etc. THE AETNA-STANDARD ENGINEERING CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PLANTS IN WARREN, OHIO . ELLWOOD CITY, PA 
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From friction tape 


fo conveyor belts... 


FABRICS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Imagine a vast array of fabric sample “swatches” spread over the 
product out-put and processing materials of the rubber 

industry and you have a practical idea of the range of fabric 
constructions available from Wellington Sears 


You'd have to include sturdy cotton and 
high tenacity rayon belt and hose ducks . 

sheetings ...chafers... 

filament nylon... Army ducks 

spun rayon and nylon 

fabrics. These 

and many 

other cotton, 

synthetic 


and 

combination 

fabrics in a 

variety of weights and widths 
all would be represented. 


Of course, what you won't see is the 

variety of fabrics not yet in existence — those we 

will develop for specific rubber-and-fadric 

problems of our customers. If you have such a problem, why 
not let Wellington Sears help you find the answer ? 


Write us for illustrated booklet ‘Modern Textiles for Industry.” 


is z *y - . A A Subsidiary of gr Point Manufacturing Company 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


ia : . ; For Mechanical Goods, Coated Materials, Tires, 
i Sei FO-4S - 2. <\ Footwear and Other Rubber Products 


Wellington Sears Co., 65 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y. « Atlanta « Boston « Chicago ¢ Dallas * Detroit * Los Angeles * Philadelphia « San Francisco « St. Louis 
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HESIL 


ree for men with color on their minds 


High-quality Butyl parts are close to 
becoming a reality as a result of work 
recently published by Esso Research. 
Their paper disclosing a reasonable 
technique for thermal interaction of 
Butyl-silica stocks will be available 
upon request as a Columbia-Southern 
reprint. 

High loadings of reinforcing silica 
in Butyl have heretofore been charac- 
terized by an undesired boardiness. 
With the real improvement in snap, 
rebound, and resilience brought about 
by moderate thermal interaction, the 
excellent aging and weathering prop- 
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erties of Butyl may now be employed 
in far broader product lines. 

Knowledge of this important tech- 
nological development will be of 
prime interest to every manufacturer of 
automotive, household, industrial and 
mechanical molded goods. 

Once again Hi-Sil 233 has done an 
outstanding job in making possible 
stocks with excellent physicals. With 
Hi-Sil, or the other Columbia-Southern 
white reinforcing pigments, any color 
to meet today’s needs is possible. 

Please ask for the reprint, pigment 
samples, or other specific data on 


your company letterhead. Write to 
Columbia-Southern Pigments at our 


Pittsburgh address. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER - PITTSBURGH 22 - PENNSYLVANIA 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinnati * Charlotte 
Chicago * Cleveland * Boston * New York 
St. Louis * Minneapolis * New Orleans 
Dallas * Houston ® Pittsburgh * Philadelphia 
San Francisco 
IN CANADA: Standard Chemical Limited and 
its Commercial Chemicals Division 








CLIMCO PROCESSED LINERS 


Eliminate Adhesions at the Bias Cutter 


If your stock has been stored in a Climco 
Processed Liner, you can depend on 
easier, faster production, and the stock 
always separates from the liner cleanly, 
easily. 

And Climco Processed Liners preserve 
the tackiness of the stock; exclude mouid, 
bloom and sunlight. Rejects and losses 
due to gauge distortion are sharply 
reduced. 

To speed production and to lengthen 
liner life, Climco Processing has been 


accepted in the rubber industry for 31 
years. For superior liners, try Climco 
Processed Liners, 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Ave. * Cleveland 27, Ohio 


GET THE FULL STORY ON es 
CLIMCO PROCESSING 
Illustrated booklet tells about Climco Liners 


and Linerette separating paper. Tells how / Sa ! 
s ce ttetn | 
to get better service from liners. Write for / “on Hi 


your copy now. i | 





we “VE ay, 


ALANO LINER g . 
C L i ee C © QEB> 


PROCESSED LINERS 


FOR FASTER, BETTER PRODUCTION AT LOWER COST 





Se oy 
VE Lamp oni0- 
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? 
pustisHeo By AMER/CAN Ganamid company 


NO. 2 OF A SERIES INTERMEDIATE & RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


Merry Christmas 


SIGNIFICANT NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
were scored by the rubber 
industry in 1955. Among them: 


New Synthetic ‘’Tree’’ Rubber has superior crack 
resistance and heat stability. Development 
marks first synthesis of natural rubber molecule. 


Tubeless Blowout-Proof Tires for trucks—this in 
addition to tubeless tires for airplanes and 
automobiles. 


Electrically Heated Rubber Boots will warm rotor 
blades of helicopters to prevent icing. 


New Off-the-Road Truck Tire has 50% greater 
resistance to cutting and tearing than ordinary 
tires. 


Colored Sidewall Tires now in commercial pro- 
duction — blue, green, brown available. 


Cities Planning to Install Conveyor Belt systems 
for pedestrians in business areas, shopping dis- 
tricts, and between parking lots and business 
centers. 


All-Rubber Underground Sprinkling system suc- 
cessfully passed its winter test. 


Liquid Rubber goes into new golf ball for women 
— gives longer drives. 


Self Adjusting V-Belt eliminates noises in blower 
heating systems, including fans. 





Rubber Helps Make It A 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Colorful, practical, much-wanted gifts made 
of rubber will add to the excitement of many 
a family’s Christmas this year, as in the 
past. Among these gifts are many new prod- 
ucts which demonstrate the great achieve- 
ments of this progressive industry. 





on,00300 8 60 0 Oe 


“Tumbling with Pureco liquid COQ, eliminated 
die-trimming on several product lines... 


and saves 3-4 hours in deflashing time”, says P. W. 
Floeckher, Canfield Rubber Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

“Previously we would first die trim rubber parts and 
then finish tumble them in a barrel with Pureco 
“DRY-ICE”. Results were good, but required time 
to complete. Recently we experimented with Pureco 


liquid COg. The results far surpassed our expectations. 


Parts which used to be die trimmed in 3 to 4 hours 
can now be fully trimmed in minutes. 

“Quite naturally we cannot trim all our items in this 
manner. Nevertheless, we have found several where 


die trimming can be eliminated entirely.” 

Your Pureco man can help you discover how a 
“frozen” rubber tumbling technique can give you 
better results with savings in time, material and man- 
power. He can arrange for an actual demonstration 
in your plant. Or, he can take some of your “problem” 
parts to experts at the Pureco laboratories. You'll re- 
ceive a confidential report on the tumbling technique 
that will do the best job for you. 

Either way, there's no cost or obligation. Call in 
your Pureco man as soon as possible! 


Pure Carbonic Company 


? NATIONWIDE “DRY-ICE” SERVICE-DISTRIBUTING STATIONS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
GENERAL OFFICES: 60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


PURE CARBONIC COMPANY is a division of AIR REDUCTION COMPANY, INCORPORATED «¢ Princival products of other divisions include: 


AIRCO — industrial gases, welding and cutting equipment and acetylenic chemicals 
pipeline acetylene and calcium carbide 


e NATIONAL CARBIDE 


¢ OHIO — medical gases and hospital equipment 


COLTON — polyvinyl acetates, alcohols and other synthetic resins. 
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WHATEVER YOU VULCANIZE 
YOU'LL VULCANIZE BETTER 


am 
‘ 
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LREADY accepted as the ideal “Robot Brain’’ for 
tire vulcanizing, this new Taylor Timed Program 

Controller gives greater precision than ever to the timing 
and coordination of automatic presses used for any me- 
chanical goods. 
Settings can be quickly changed to accommodate different 
types of goods or for variations in compounding. It will 
actuate switches, turn valves and perform many other 
operations involving temperature, pressure, mechanical 
motion, electrical energy or any combinations of these 

. and perform each function in exactly the same way 
time after time. It will handle automatically from one to 
eight electric or pneumatic operations. 
Set-up speed is increased because direct time settings are 
possible, giving greater accuracy, speed and convenience. 
Program trip pins are manually positioned to the exact 
time at which a function is to be operated. These settings 
are duplicated in the step mechanism, so no operator 
computations are necessary; precision of settings is as- 
sured. 
Duration of an operation may be timed to a minimum of 
114 seconds; time cycle from 3 minutes to 4 hours is avail- 


368 
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with the 


new Le aylor 


FLEX-0-TIMER 


timed program 





controller 


able; time dial automatically resets to zero in maximum 
of 13 seconds on completion of cycle; minimum time be- 
tween program trip pins—7% seconds on 30 minute 
cycle dial. 

Your Taylor Field Engineer can give you detailed informa- 
tion about this new instrument, or write for Catalog 
98350. Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N.Y., 
or Toronto, Canada. 


a 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





‘Taylor Instruments 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 








IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 
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Everyone at 


Mc C.PHall G 


Chemical Manufacturers 


Wishes you 
guelnent? 


at Christmas-Time, and 


Pui. | 


throughout the 
New Year 





CHICAGO, ILL] 
Established 1919 4 i 


* 
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ATLANTA CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS DETROIT LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D.C. (SILVER SPRING. MD.) 


CANADA: DOW 








DOW CORNING 


SILICONE 


MOLD LUBRICANTS 


~ 


we ve written a BOOK 
On silicone mold lubricants! 


That's right. 
illustrated booklet that describes the properties, performance and 
methods of applying all types of Dow Corning silicone mold release 
Based on the experiences of leading tire and rubber 
companies here and abroad, this authoritative reference guide is 





Inspector Mike and Moe Muscles have prepared an 


agents. 


designed to help you reduce costs, improve product quality and 
speed production. 

It’s a booklet that describes how Dow Corning silicone mold release 
agents cut mold maintenance costs by as much as 80%; reduce 
rejects to the vanishing point; produce finished parts with sharp 
detail and superior surface finish. It’s a reference you should have. 


Get your copy today.. 


Dow Corning Corporation sorano, mcncan 


fricst in. ailicone release agencte- 


GREAT BRITAIN: M|OLAND SILICONES LTO. , LONDON 





DOW CORNING 


SILICONE 
DEFOAMERS 


have proved their efficiency 
and versatility in countless 
applications. For example: 


1 OUNCE KILLS FOAM IN... 
|) 60,500 Ib 


butyl rubber monomers 


) 6,250 Ib 


Geon latex 


\ 3,125 Ib 


butadiene 


) 1,250 Ib 


neoprene latex 


styrene emulsion 


( And remember— 
both Dow Corning Antifoam AF Emulsion 
and Antifoam A are physiologically harm- 
less. Both increase production, reduce proc- 
essing time, eliminate the waste and fire 
hazard of boil-overs. 


f NOW AVAILABLE 


DOW CORNING 
SILICONE 
DEFOAMERS 


New booklet gives 
complete information 
on Dow Corning Anti- 
foam agents, the most 
efficient and versatile 
defoomers ever de- 
veloped. Request your 
copy on coupon below. 


Mail coupon today for 
FREE SAMPLE 


DOW CORNING 


— —- Bu ay- 


Dow Corning Corporation 





.use this coupon... 





FRANCE: ST. GOBAIN. PARIS 


Midland, Mich., Dept.9212 


Please send me: 

(J Booklet on Silicone Mold Lubricants. 
C) Booklet on Silicone Defoamers; FREE 
sample of [] Antifoam A Compound or 
(J Antifoam AF Emulsion; 


NAME 








COMPANY 


ADDRESS 





Cee 4SONE.Q....._ STATE. 
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Here is the machine polyurethane stock manu- 
facturers have been waiting for! Now you can 
turn bulky slab stock into easy-to-handle sheets, 
split to thickness you require and rolled up for 
easy shipping and fabricating. 


This is a “double-head” cutter with no lost 
motion. The slab stock moves back and forth over 
the conveyor belt and as it moves one way a cut- 
ting blade splits the stock into sheets of a pre- 
determined accurate thickness, minimum of 1/16 


New POLYURETHANE LEVELING 
and SPLITTING MACHINE 


One man can operate and unload this machine, 
reducing labor costs. Operator first sets machine to 
level slab of polyurethane over 10’’ high by mak- 
ing quarter-inch cuts off top. Then he operates 
machine from unload position by push button con- 
trols as table moves forward and backward and the 
cutting blade accurately reduces the entire slab 
into sheets of desired thickness, minimum of 1/16” 

on most urethanes. 


‘LLS ENGINEERING 
AND MACHINE CO. 


1734 FRONT ST., CUYAHOGA FALLS, 0. 
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| a NEW Campbell 
~ DOUBLE-HEAD CONVEYORIZED 
SLAB CUTTER Accurately Splits 
Polyurethane Slab Stock into Sheets 
and Winds them on Rolls! ... 


inch. Then the split stock is conveyed to one of 
two roll-up stations while the slab stock re- 
verses itself, moves back and is split again by 
another cutting blade which automatically moves 
into cutting position as the slab approaches. Again 
the split sheet is conveyed to a second roll-up sta- 
tion. This process of “‘double-head” cutting con- 
tinues until the slab of polyurethane is completely 
split and rolled, except for the bottom skin. 
Write, call or wire today for photos and further 
information, 





NEW FEATURE OF THIS EQUIPMENT 
Machine features new mechanism* which auto- 
matically raises and lowers table to clear the cut- 
ting blade on the backward movement of table and 
stock, and indexes to required thickness on the for- 
ward movement. Table sizes of machine: 45” x64"; 
45" x 84"; 64” x 84”; 64” x 96"; and 84” x 110”. 
Write, wire or call for details. 


* Standard equipment on 84” x 110” size 





How we use pull... 





To hile your wiee do aber joo! 


@ It doesn’t pay to take things for granted. That’s 
why extensive wire research goes on a// the time at 
National -Standard — behind-the-scenes work that 
time and again helps our customers speed opera- 
tions, save material, improve their products and 
cut Costs. 

The lab test being rigged above, for example, will 
reveal the rubber adhesion qualities of a newly de- 


NATIONAL- 


veloped wire finish. After the rubber layers are vul- 
canized, carefully recorded pull will be exerted on 
the imbedded wire until it finally breaks loose. Only 
by such painstaking test work can you be assured 
of new, improved qualities and characteristics that 
will let you make the most of wire. 


Whatever use you make of wire—in rubber prod- 
ucts, or anything from bottle caps to zither strings 
—keep in mind that National-Standard’s facilities, 
experience and “groundwork” are always ready to 
help you put wire to work with the greatest efficiency 
at the Jowest cost. 








STANDARD 
eo ee re Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 
WATIONAL-STANDARD. . Niles, Mich........... Tire Wire, Stainless, Fabricated Braids and Tape 
DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL-STANDARD co. ET sk, CANES, 6 civic rove xkcddadvsececcedesdeseisuaen Industrial Wire Cloth 
WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. . Jersey City, N. Ji... ccc ccccecceeeers Metal Decorating Equipment 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS... Worcester, Mass....... Round and Shaped Steel Wire, Small Sizes 
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If you process Rubber... 


Commercially accepted... 

A-C PoLYETHYLENE can help you! This 
low molecular weight polymer is now 
commercially accepted for a number of 
processing jobs. And it is currently being 
examined as a modifier for all types of 
natural and synthetic rubber. 


Important new technical data 

now available! 

It might pay you to evaluate this versatile 
material in your plant right away. 

This may lead to better processing 
methods or entirely new products. 





A-C POLYETHYLENE is available in pellet 
form. For technical data and samples, 
write us on your letterhead today. 











SEMET-SOLVAY PETROCHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
Allied Room 5272 
(Chemical 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
New York + Chicago + Cleveland *Trade Mark 





Ulay WV 

















Copyright, Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn., U.S.A. 
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TWO SOLES 
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gracefully 
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Yes, no matter how old they get 

they'll still have springy step and 

longer life. Because today, manufacturers of 

quality footwear use Neville Resins in com- 

pounding synthetic soles and heels, thus improving the 

properties of their product. They get abrasion resistance, 

flex-life, high tensile strength and uniform quality in the 
stock they use. 


@ These advantages are obtainable with Neville Resins in 
processing other rubber products too, such as molded 


goods, mats, floor tile, wire insulation and mechanical 


RESINS 3 


NEVILLE CHEMICAL CO. 


Call us for PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 
samples and 


information Dhunits at Newrllle Goland Ce. and Crabeim, Coll 


R-54 
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He’s alive 
and you helped 


People still die from 
tuberculosis—this year one 
American every twenty-seven 
minutes! 

Yet the money which you 
give for Christmas Seals has 
helped to save thousands of 
lives. 

Christmas Seals fight 
tuberculosis year-round— 
through education, case finding, 
patient rehabilitation, and 
basic research on TB control, 
treatment, and possible 
prevention. 


Make Christmas Seals a part 
of your holiday giving. From 
now to Christmas send no 
card, letter, or package without 
the Seals that save lives. 

And send in your contribution 
today. 


Buy and use 
Christmas Seals 


“Np ¢ ion 2 eee . 
‘ es . saat Sisal panded Me : e 
wi inte . 


me ¥ - 


be 


> 1955 CHRISTMAS 


Because of the importance 
of the above message, 
this space has been con- 
tributed by 








DOUBLE-CHECKED \” CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 










A LIQUID 
ACCELERATOR 
FOR LATEX— 

NATURAL and 

SYNTHETIC 







\,7 simpuries LATEX COMPOUNDING 


7 






ADD DIRECTLY TO LATEX 






(7 NO GRINDING OR BALL MILLING NECESSARY 


Meae Offers Uhese Hduantages: 






PROPERTIES 
It is a liquid accelerator which upon dilution 
with water is added directly to latex. Color— Deep red to 
brown 









It is faster curing at room and elevated curing Odor— Characteristic 






temperatures than most accelerators Sp. Gr.— 1.034 at 20°C. 









It imparts high modulus and tensile strength Soluble in water 







with flat curing and good aging characteristics. 





Its use provides compounded latex formula- 






tions which are stable on storage, exhibiting 






only moderate changes in viscosity. 









For technical information write to 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS oivision 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURENG COMPANY 


500 Fifth Ave., New York + 80 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago + 106 S. Main St., Akron 


Pennsalt — 
Executive Office: Philadelphia, Pa. 


. 
Chemicals Martin, Hoyt & Milne Inc., San Francisco * Los Angeles + Seattle + Portland 


Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd.: Montreal * Toronto 


Airco Company International, New York 


(CODOPS 
C Gg Cho 
PreELle?¢ f- 


Cabot produces 
the non-toxic plasticizer 
Cabflex Di-BA but 
does not make the 
Sinished film 
or articles pictured, 


PLASTICS CHEMICALS DIVISION 
got GODFREY L.CABOT, INC., Boston 


CABFLEX Di-O/ CABFLEX®Di-OZ 
CABFLEX®DOA CABFLEX Di-BA‘ 
CABFLEX* CABFLEX®TCP 
CABFLEX®DD 
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STEX “= 
Sulphur 


CAN SOLVE THEM AND: 


Crystex, because of its high insolubility in rubber, cannot migrate and “bloom” like ordinary sulphur in your 
rubber compounds. This assures better surface appearance, particularly important in white side-walls and 
other light colored consumer goods in which “yellow spots” would be objectionable. 

By preventing bloom, Crystex improves the tack of built-up stocks such as tire carcasses, belting, and 
valve patch frictions, thereby guaranteeing good adhesion after vulcanization. 


A stock blended with Crystex can be kept for long periods before vulcanization without the danger of 
blooming. Mixing and vulcanization schedules can be made more flexible to permit maximum utilization of 
machinery and labor without the worry of a “time element” imposed by the danger of bloom. 


Formulating with Crystex will allow variations to be made in factory recipes that tend to be “’scorchy”; its 
use will control the degree of tackiness of factory stocks. The unusual characteristic of being insoluble in 
“anything and everything” except more sulphur may suggest additional uses in your formulations. 


Write for experimental samples or further infor- 


husiasti t f Stauffer CRYSTEX by the rubb P : 
SaeneS GEIR Te Sree eae ee mation on the properties and uses of CRYSTEX. 
industry has necessitated the construction of a new plant, 


and CRYSTEX is now produced at both Chauncey, N. Y., and STA U F F E rR Cc a E M j eS A L Cc oO M PA N y 
Monongahela, Pa. Packed in 50-pound multiwall paper 380 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y 

* . . atat 7 ’ . . 
Re ee ee ¥P 10 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. * 636 California St., San Francisco 8, California 


carload. 326 S. Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio * 824 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 14, Calif. * 8901 
Hempstead Road, Houston 8, Texas * North Portland, Ore. * Weslaco, Texas * Apopka, Fla. 
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Diary O 
an , shoe 


“Walked, walked, walked— 
on pavement and dirt— month after month 
—mile after mile, rain or shine...” 


But this shoe could take it! It is one of millions of shoes that 
have the modern type of rubber sole reinforced by the incor- 
poration of high styrene resins and plasticized with low cost 
PANAREZ hydrocarbon resins. 


PANAREZ resins are tack producing agents and rubber soft- 
eners which make definite improvements in ‘‘flex crack”, 
abrasion and tear resistance, tensile strength, and aging prop- 
erties. At the same time, PANAREZ resins permit the use of 
larger than normal quantities of filler without sacrificing 
quality. This has resulted in important reductions in raw 
material costs. 


PANAREZ resins, derived from petroleum, act excellently 
as polymeric plasticizers. They provide excellent color and 
color stability. They have low specific gravity. They are par- 
ticularly useful in GRS rubbers where improvements in proc- 
essability and stock physicals are desired—at a simultaneously 
reduced cost. 


Whether you compound or use rubber for shoe soles, wire 
covering, floor tiles, tires, hose, insulators or some other prod- 
ucts, we welcome the opportunity to work confidentially with 
you on your particular problem. Readily available in various 
color grades and unlimited quantities, PANAREZ resins offer 
the compounder a completely reliable, low cost raw material. 


For full information 
write or wire Dept. RA 


PAN AMERI N 


c oR FP 


555 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y 


PANAREZ 


PANASOL 
Aromatic solvents 


PANAPOL 
Hydrocarbon drying oils 


MAGLITE 


The Performance-Proved 
Brand of Magnesium Oxide 


Moone y 
machine 
demonstrating 
scorch protection 
quality of 
MAGLITE D. 


Ideal for Compounding Neoprene, 
Hypalon , Butyl, Nitrile, Natural, and GR-S Rubbers 


Uniformity of chemical and physical character- 
istics, high scorch protection, and ease of disper- 
sion are desirable characteristics you can always 
count on when you specify the MAGLITE brand. 
These products are available as MAGLITE M, an 
extra-light magnesium oxide, and MAGLITE D, a 
dense compound for minimum storage space. 

Merck’s basic magnesium carbonate is another 
fine product you can depend on. As a filler and 
reinforcing agent, it provides unexcelled uniformity 
and quality. 

To assist you in overcoming compounding prob- 
lems, the Marine Magnesium Division maintains a 
pioneering rubber laboratory devoted to research 
and technical service on magnesium products. 

Stocks are quickly available from 15 warehouses 
strategically located throughout the country. 


Distributors: 


WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. © THE C. P. HALL CO. 


G. S. ROBINS & CO. « 





MERCK & CO., Inc. 
Marine Magnesium Division 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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For Economical, Long-Lasting Whiteness 


NITANE 0-220 


TITANIUM DIOXIDE 


Specify UNITANE 0-220 for maximum 
whiteness with minimum loading in white 
and tinted stocks. This anatase pigment 


provides high-quality whiteness and 


brightness at lowest cost. 


Your Cyanamid Pigments representative will 
gladly give you full information on the 

wide range of UNITANE pigments available 
for every purpose. 





BUFFALO 
RECLAIMS 


Police your 
production by 
scorch records 

















Here you'll find the industry's most 





modern plant coupled with its most 





modern process. Reclaims made 











by our patented, continuous-flow 






































Reclaimator Process are avail- 


able in all Standard Grades .. . —the only MODERN 
powdered, extruded slabs, or Mooney Viscometer 


sheeted slabs. This Scott Tester* tests compounds for the rela- 

tive rate of scorch and cure in conformity with 

ASTM Specification D1077-49T, providing a pic- 

as ‘ turized record for close scrutiny and evaluation 

The addition of the Reclaimator of adherence to established milling procedures. 

This same apparatus may be used for ASTM 

Test Procedure D927-53T—to evaluate the break- 

down period of unknown elastomers prior to 

compounding—to determine the point of optimum 

digester methods affords the indus- receptivity for the introduction of compounding 

ingredients and insure a uniformly mixed and 
smooth working batch. 


Process to our standard pan and 


try the widest selection of reclaims 


*Trademark 


Request Literature 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


72 years serving the industry, SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


85 Blackstone St., Providence, R.I. 


Standard of te W 


ed EE 
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solely as reclaimers. 
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‘ Tar 
Heavy 
Naphthas 
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Aromatic 
Petroleum 
Naphthas 


Hi-Solv 
Heavy 
Naphtha 






\ complete series of aromatic petroleum naphthas, coal tar 
naphthas, heavy naphthas, coal tar heavy naphthas, solvent 
oils and heavy oils. Each solvent is carefully fractionated so 


that product specifications are closely maintained. 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. RA 


PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. Clairton, Pennsylvania 


Clairton, Pennsylvania Please send me a copy of your bulletin describing Picco Solvents 







and Solvent Oils for (application)_.___ 
Plants at: 


Clairton, Pa.; West Elizabeth, Pa.; and Chester, Pa. 







LE TS 






District Sales Offices 
New York) Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit Company. 
Distributed by HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO., AKRON 5, OHIO Aalitiian 









oil-resistant rubber, 
stretches across 
all industries! 


Chemical rubbers with true stamina 
a under the most critical conditions, 
qEKTIEY the PARACRILS assure your products 
longer service life by providing... 


® improved oil resistance 
* greater dimensional stak‘lity 
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The Effect on Stress-Strain of 
Conditioning Unvulcanized Slabs 


By B. G. LABBE 


Government Laboratories, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 


The aging of compounded unvulcanized stock during the 
period between being remilled and then vulcanized was 
found to affect the stress-strain properties of the vulcanizate. 
Relative humidity as well as cure time are interrelated with 
the aging period in its resultant effect on the vulcanizate. 
The significance of the results lies in the constant search for 
causes that influence the attainment of reproducible physical 
test data. 


HI inability to obtain reproducible stress-strain data 

has long been a problem in the physical testing lab 

oratories. Irom time to time, the lack of repro 
ducibility has been blamed on the various procedures 
such as milling, remilling, curing and testing. [Extreme 
care with all operations has on occasions produced con 
sistent data and yet at other times, using the same care, 
erratic results have been obtained. In the search for 
causes contributing to the lack of uniformity, an in 
vestigation of the effect of the rest period between re 
milling and curing on the stress-strain properties of the 
resulting vulcanizates was made. 

The Government specifications required a rest period 
of between one and four hours for the compound and it 
seemed from preliminary work that a significant differ- 
ence existed between the 300% modulus values of vul 
canizates cured one, four and six hours after remilling. 
The magnitude of the differences varied from day to 
day and it was assumed that the relative humidity of 


the storage area was at least partly responsible for th 
variations. 

Previous reports by Braendle (1), 
Rush (3, 4), and Taylor (5) pointed out the importance 
of storage at constant relative humidities and the effect 
of moisture on the vulcanization and testing opera 
tions. Consequently, a program was outlined to cur¢ 
slabs from a single batch of polymer compound after 
storage for different periods of time up to 24 hours 
at relative humidities of 0, 20, 44, and 66%. 


Gage (2), 


Test Procedures 


The standard control polymer, X-761, was mixed in 
the following specification recipe and used for all the 
tests reported herein: 

Polymer . 100.0 
EPC black ~ 40.0 
Zinc oxide . Ae Fey oe Fen 5.0 
Sulfur 3 : 2.0 
Benzothiazyl disulfide 3.0 
Stearic acid ......... : ; 


151.5 


The preliminary work was done by curing two slabs 
immediately after remilling, and then curing additional 
slabs after 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, and 24 hours of storage at 
75°F. and 35 + 3% relative humidity. Vulcanizates of 





Effect of storage time on 300% modulus 
preliminary work 


IG ] 


25, 50, and 100 minutes were cured at 292°F. Three 
compound batches were used for each test condition and 
the results of the physical tests on the subsequent vul 
canizates were then averaged 

On the assumption that the change in modulus values 
would vary with different storage conditions, 
prepared with the following materials to 
ies shown: 


desic 
cators were 
produce the relative humidit 


% Relativ 
Humidity 
Vat rial Formula at 20° ( 
Colloidal silica . S10 0 
K C2H,O 20 
KeCO.2HLO 4 
NaNO 60 


Potassium acetate 
Potassium carbonat 
Sodium nitrite 


The relative humidities shown are valid at 20°C. and 
although the temperature of the room in which the 
desiccators were stored was 24°C. the relative differ 
ences are not significant as far as this report is con 
cerned. 

Two batches were individually mixed on a 10 x 20 
inch mill to produce enough material for 30 slabs. The 
batches were then blended and remilled simultaneously 
and the 30 slabs were cut as soon as the compound was 
sheeted. Two slabs were cured immediately for 25 min 
utes at 292°F. and seven slabs were placed in each of the 
four desiccators. At one hour, a slab from each desic 
cator was cured for 25 minutes and this operation was 
rept ated at 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, and 22 hours. Identical tests 
were run on the next two days. The uncured slabs for 
the 50- and 100-minute vulcanizates were handled in a 
similar manner except for necessary changes in the stor 


storage time at various humidi 


rdulus 5-minute cure 


FIG. 3 


Effect of storage time at various humidities 
on modulus—50-minute cure 


age time in the desiccators. For the 50-minute vulcani 
zates, slabs were cured after storage for 0, 50, 100, 150, 
200, and 250 minutes, and 6 and 22% hours. For the 
100-minute cures, the storage times selected for the slabs 
were 0, 100, 200, 300, 400, 500, and 600 minutes and 22 
hours. 

Because the results of the 25-minute vulcanizates ap 
peared somewhat dubious insomuch as the 300% modu 
lus values increased for the slabs stored between 8 and 
22% hours at 44 and 66% relative humidity, a com 
pletely new series of slabs was tested. In view of thi 
fact that moisture in the stocks seemed to be the govern 
ing factor in the level of the modulus value, azeotropic 
distillation tests were conducted on the uncured com 
pounds after various periods of exposure to the differ 
ent humidities. Aside from changes in the storage pe 
riods of the uncured slabs the repeat series was con 
ducted in the same manner as the original. 


Results and Discussion 


The preliminary work produced the results shown in 
Table 1. When the 300% modulus values are plotted 
against the time of storage of the uncured slabs, not all 
of the values will fall on a smooth curve because of the 
usual variability in stress-strain values obtained. How 
ever, a smooth curve can be logically drawn which will 
show the definite downward trend of the modulus with 
an increase in storage period (Figure 1). It can be 
noted that there was a decrease from 430 to 320 Ibs. 


sq. in. in the modulus of the 25-minute vulcanizates of 


FIG / 


Effect of storage time at various humidities 
on modulus—100-minute cure. 
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TABLI 


Rest Period, Hours 
Modulus, Ib./sq. in. 
Tensile strength, Ib./sq. in.. 


Elongati mn, % 


Rest Period, Mins. 
Modulus, Ib./sq. in 
Tensile strength, Ib. 
Elongation, % . 


Rest Period, Mins 
Modulus, Ib./sq. in 
Tensile strength, Ib. 


Elongation, '‘% 


Hours 


PRELIMINARY 


? 


370 
2140 


960 


105 
1030 
4305 

700 


210 
1517 
4093 

570 


TEST 


25- Minute 


x 
357 
1970 


963 

50- Minute 
160 

1020 

4043 


693 


DATA 


Cure 


4 
340 
1913 
983 


Cure 


210 
997 
3990 


693 


100-Minute Cure 


310 
1503 
3990 


II/ 


415 
1467 
4120 


570 


310 
1760 
1000 


$85 
910 
1013 


79> 


4S) 








TABLI 


Relative 
Humidity, 
lad 


c 


300% Modulus, Ib./sq. in 


Tensile strength, lb./sq. in. 


300% Modulus, Ib., 


I] 


ww Or 


NMNH 
NS! 


660 


1547 
1547 
1547 
1547 
4000 
4000 
4000 
4000 
550 
550 
550 
550 


$10) 


393 


ID/ 


330 


2190 
2000 
1970 


1680 


940 


920 


960 
950 


137 
110 
047 
000 


l 
l 
] 


3970 
3840 
4080 
3940 


650 
6600 
710 


720 


100 


1590 
1530 
1500 
1427 
3880 
3680 
4110 
3780 
540 
530 
580 
560 


STRESS-STRAIN DATA 


1110 
993 
aa 

3960 

1030 

41060 

3960 
660 
690 
73) 


740 


Time Interval, Hours— 


2 
J 


25-Minute Vulcanizates 


420 
367 
327 
313 
2080 
1880 
1860 
1750 
880 
950 
950 
900) 


Time 
150 


50-Minute Vulcanizates 


1180 
1070 
973 
893 
1060 
3880 
4040 
3920 
670 
680 
740 


750 


‘ime Interval, 


300 


100-Minute Vulcanizates 


1593 
1530 
1460 
1407 


3 yl 0 
3980 
$120 
3910 
520 
570 
600 
580 


Interval, 


First SERIES 


420 
367 
327 
320 
2240 
1890 
1860 
1830 


920 
940 
990 
1000 


200 


1163 
1057 

920 

873 
4000 
3930 
4080 
3950 


660 
680 
750 
750 


1570 
1490 
1433 
1417 
3340 
3980 
4050 
3660 
490 
570 
590 
560 


Minutes— 


Minutes— 
0 


1160 
1033 
913 
867 
4050 
3980 
3960 
3700 
670 
710 
740 
740 


500 


1587 
1490 
1400 
1390 


3590 
3840 
36K 

3800 


510 
550 
550 


570 


1013 
903 
867 

3940 

3900 

3900 

3890 
640 
690 
740 
760 


3930 


480 
540 
560 
590 


917 
827 


/ 


817 


4170 
3570 
3810 


3680 


640 
700 
760 


750 


9(4) 


1670 
1457 
1386 
1357 
3750 
3680 
3840 
3490 

520 

550 

580 


560 
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300% MODULUS, LB/SQ IN 








) 


RELATIVE HUMIDITY, % 


FIG. 5—Relative humidity versus modu- 
lus—25-minute cure. 


slabs immediately cured and those stored up to and in- 


cluding eight hours. The decrease in modulus is ap- 
proximately 25% of the original values. 

Using the points on the curve, a decrease of about 
15% (400 to 340 lbs./sq. in.) is evident in the modulus 
between the 1 and 4 hour rest periods which are specifi- 


IN 


300% MODULUS, LB/SQ 








FIG. 6—Relative humidity versus modu- 
lus—50-minute cure. 








300% MODULUS, LB/SQ IN 
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RELATIVE HUMIDITY, % 


Relative humidity versus modu- 
lus—100-minute cure 


FIG. 7 


cation limits. The effect on modulus of aging the un- 
vulcanized slabs decreased with an increase in the stor- 
age period of from 6 to 24 hours. The percentage 
change in modulus caused by aging of the slabs cured 
50 and 100 minutes was decreased between the 1 and 4- 
hour periods, the actual change being in the neighbor- 
hood of 110 lbs./sq. in. Although modulus specifications 
cover a range greater than the differences obtained by 
curing 1 or 4 hours after remilling, the latter becomes 
important when testing borderline material. 

The tensile strength and elongation values also 
changed with increased storage periods of the uncured 
slabs but the increases were not as pronounced as those 
of the moduli. Actually, the largest variation in tensile 
strength and elongation values was in the 25-minute 
vulcanizates which are not required by the tensile 
strength and elongation specifications. 

On the basis of these data and the variation of indi- 
vidual results, the program involving controlled relative 
humidity was initiated. The stress-strain results are 
shown in Table II of the vulcanized slabs which before 
being cured had been subjected to various storage peri- 
ods at 0, 20, 44, and 66% relative humidity. When 
plotted against the length of the storage period (Fig- 
ures 2, 3 and 4), the 300% modulus data are somewhat 
erratic but are decisive enough that a logical curve may 
be drawn through the points from each humidity study. 

The 25-minute vulcanizates (Figure 2) produce evi- 
dence that the relative humidity of storage is quite im- 
portant. Probably the closest humidity to that in use 
in any of the air conditioned laboratories is 44% and ac- 
cording to the trend of the data in the figures the de- 
crease in modulus between the 1 and 4-hour storage 
periods was 9.5%. This constituted the biggest change 
caused at any of the four levels of humidity. As a re- 
sult of dehydration of the uncured slabs at 0% hu- 
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TABLE IJI—Srress-StTRAIN DATA—SECOND SERIES 

Relative 

Humidity, 
% 


—Time Interval, Hours———— 
2 5 4 6 

25-Minute 
sq. i 2 450 460 450 473 480 I 

Z $17 403 403 393 387 3 50 

397 370 360 347 337 337 

367 343 340 350 340 373 

2423 2510 

1997 1970 

1970 1960 


Vulcanizates 


C 
00% 


Modulus, Ib 


2610 
1927 


2090 


_ 
2437 
226/ 


1987 


2383 
2280 


2100 


Tensile strength, Ib./sq. in. ..... 


2407 
pie 
D4 


2013 
1977 1963 2017 2077 2070 2310 
R97 900 903 887 880 860 
927 940 923 903 913 977 
930 943 973 973 980 1010 
937 973 1003 976 990 957 
50-Minute Vulcanizates 
1110 1113 1133 1157 1170 1247 
1080 1057 1040 1027 1040 937 
1033 987 947 947 933 850 
973 917 887 910 900 850 


4137 4007 
4113 3990 
3840 3770 


3897 


SUEZ 


Modulus, Ib./sq. i 


3877 
4107 
3863 
3970 


3953 
3963 
3980 
3873 


3777 
4137 
3973 3957 
4030 4013 


677 677 633 650 633 
693 700 720 693 703 
693 703 720 730 733 
730 733 750 750 750 


4090 
1080 


——_—— -Time Interval, Minutes - = : 

100 200 300 400 500 

100-Minute Vulcanizates 
1547 1527 
1467 1470 
1397 1450 
1400 1420 


4210 3950 
4043 4137 
3873 4403 4147 
4183 4163 4317 


510 5: 363 
547 56. 567 
557 56: 603 
583 577 593 


1573 
1483 
1407 
1410 


300% 1560 
1523 
1467 
1470 


3540 


3953 


Modulus, 


Tensile strength, Ib./sq. in. .......... 


+ 
hN 
+ 
™N 


N™N™NI SY 
pd ped peed peed 


mn 





midity the modulus values increased with time of con- 
ditioning of the uncured slabs but when uncured slabs 
were stored at 20% humidity the modulus values de- 
creased with time. It is of interest to note that beyond 
four hours storage of the uncured slabs at 20% humidity 
the modulus of the 25-minute vulcanizates continued to 
decrease while the uncured slabs stored at 44 and 66% 
humidities yielded vulcanizates which showed some in- 
crease in modulus. 

Similar results were not obtained with the 50- and 
100-minute vulcanizates (Figures 3 and 4). The cause 
of the reversion of the modulus of the 25-minute vul- 
canizates was not known but it was thought that the 
data perhaps was in error. However, the data of a sec- 
ond series of tests to be subsequently described, veri- 
fied the original results of the 25-minute vulcanizates. 

Whereas the increase in modulus values for the 25- 
minute vulcanizates of the uncured slabs conditioned at 
0% humidity for 0 and 23%4 hours was about 25%, the 
decrease in modulus of vulcanizates of uncured slabs 
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similarly conditioned at 20% humidity was about 25%. 
This might indicate that an atmosphere of about 10% 
humidity would be an ideal condition for storing un- 
cured slabs. 

Figures 5, 6, and 7 were drawn using modulus values 
taken from the curves in Figures 2, 3, and 4 and tend to 
show that a relative humidity of from 6 to 9% for stor- 
ing of uncured compounds would cause little change in 
the modulus level of the vulcanized slabs. 

The tensile strength values of the 25-minute vulcani- 
zates were affected in much the same manner as the 
300% modulus values. The tensiles of the vulcanizates 
of uncured slabs conditioned at 44 and 66% relative 
humidities increase above those of the vulcanizates of 
uncured slabs conditioned at 20%. The effect of stor- 
ing uncured slabs at 20, 44 or 66% relative humidity on 
the tensile strengths of the 50- and 100-minute vulcani- 
zates was almost negligible. 

The elongation properties of the vulcanizates of un- 
cured slabs conditioned at 0% relative humidity de- 


387 





creased with time while those of vulcanizates of un 
cured slabs conditioned at the other three humidities in 


1 
creased. 


The results of a second series of tests similar to the 
first are shown in Table III. The data verify the in- 
formation shown in Table II and show the same trends 
with time of conditioning at the four humidities. The 
slabs conditioned at 66% yielded vulcanizates with modu 
lus values which again increased after the early stages 
of conditioning. \lthough the 44% humidity curve 
did not rise as it did in the first series of tests, the dif 
ferences shown by the original and repeat curves are 
within experimental errot 

Attempts to correlate the moisture contents of the 
uncured compounded slabs with the level of modulus 
of the subsequent vulcanizates were not successful, The 
moisture determinations were extremely erratic for the 
slabs which had been subjected to the various humidi- 
ties for periods of eight hours or less, and although 
the samples aged 22 to 23% hours had moisture con- 
tents that increased with the humidities at which the 
samples had been stored, the moisture content was not in 
direct relationship with the humidity. 


Summary 


In general, the data show a need for controlled rela 
tive humidity for millroom operations. While it 1s 
practically impossible and impractical to hold a humidity 
of 10% in a working area, it may be feasible to use a 
storage cabinet when conditioning uncured slabs for 
specification or referee work. It is also somewhat ob 
vious that the storage pt riod of 1 to 4 hours between 
remilling and curing might tend to cause more devia 
tion of daily values than a specification calling for a 
storage period of 4 to 8 hours. 

Briefly, the following information was obtained: 

(1) When conditioned at 0% relative humidity, the 
300% modulus and tensile strength values increase with 
time of storage of from 1 to 23 hours. The modulus 
increase for vulcanizates cured 25 minutes may be as 





much as 25% and about 8 to 10% for the 50- and 100 
minute cures. Tensile strength of the 25-minute vul 
canizates increased 23% while those at 50 minutes of 
cure increased 7% and at 100 minutes decreased 6%. 
Changes in elongation were slight. 

(2) When conditioned at 20, 44, and 66% relative 
humidity the 300% modulus and tensile strength values 
decrease with increased storage periods, although at 
66%, these properties tended to increase in the 25 
minute vulcanizates of compounds allowed 4 to 6 hours 
storage between remilling and curing. 

(3) Results indicate that the storage period between 
remilling and curing of unvulcanized slabs at 6 to 9% 
relative humidities would cause little change in the stress 
strain properties. 

(4) The 1 to 4 hour storage period between remill 
ing and curing specified by the Office of Synthetic 
Rubber should be changed to something like 4 to 8 
hours. 


SPECIAL NOTE 


The work reported in this paper was carried out un 
der the sponsorship of the National Science Foundation. 
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“Temperature Coefficients of Vulcanization”’—by J. G. Lowenstein and J. H. Rollins, Chemical Corps Engineer- 


Presentation and explanation of an easily manipulated rotary or chart-type nomographic aid for the calculation 
equivalent cures for use with natural and synthetic rubbers. Also includes the theoretical development of the 
athematical bases of the aid and describes use procedure. 


“A Simple Direct Method for Measuring the Permeability of Rubber Vulcanizates to Gases”—by D. C. Edwards, 
Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, Ontario, Canada. 

lescription of a newly developed, relatively rapid method of measuring the permeability of rub 

Although the method was developed primarily for the purpose of measuring the perme 

ompounds to air, other gases may 
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How Duracraft Rubber 
Manufactures Its Rubber Duck Decoys 


By BETH WALKER 


HE manufacture of rubber duck and goose decoys 
has expanded considerably in recent years and Utah 
has become the center of such production, Author 

ity for this statement is John L. Fuesner, head of the 
Duracraft Rubber Company of Salt Lake City. Mr. 
Fuesner, originator of the “Deek,” a light rubber duck 
decoy, has been manufacturing rubber ducks since 1941. 
He opened his present factory about two years ago. 

Karly in 1953 Mr. Fuesner severed his connections 
with one of the rubber decoy manufacturing companies 
in the Salt Lake area and purchased the exclusive rights 
to the “Duraduck” patents and machinery from the 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. Shortly thereafter he 
organized the Duracraft Rubber Co. at 2630 South 
Second West Street in Salt Lake City and began the 
production of “Duraduck” decoys. The factory has 
prospered from the start and is now one of the major 
suppliers of rubber decoys. 

At the Duracraft plant the ducks go down a straight 
assembly line the end product being a surprisingly life 
like decoy. A large aluminum casting from which a 
total of 48 individual molds is suspended moves along 
an overhead travelling rail. The rack is moved manu 
ally from station to station from dipping point to cur 
ing oven. 

The first step in the manufacture of the ducks is the 
immersion of the 48-mold unit into the latex tank 
(Figure 1), the specially-compounded latex being sup 
plied by the B. F. Goodrich Co. Since the thickness 
of the skin is dependent on the length of immersion, the 
time cycle is most important. Mr. I‘uesner has deter 
mined upon a 12-minute immersion period. As he ex 
plains it, the molds pick up the coagulant in the latex 


FIG. 2—The overhead rail system permits the ducks 


to be moved into the dryer. 
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FIG. 1—The 48-unit aluminum duck decoy mold 
suspended above the latex dip tank 


much more rapidly in the beginning and the rate of co- 
agulation lessens the longer the immersion. According- 
ly, any time cycle less or more than 12 minutes might 
result in an unsatisfactory product. 

After the immersion period, the forms are lifted and 
moved over to a leaching tank, where foreign matter 
and coagulant are removed. The ducks are then ready 
for the drying process (Figure 2) and the rack is pushed 
into a large Carrier-built oven. Temperature in the 


FIG. 3—A blast of compressed air loosens the duck 
decoys for stripping purposes. 





FIG. 4—This battery of presses is used to close the 
end openings of the decoys. 


oven is maintained at 190°F. and the drying cycle is 
set at two hours. 

Following the drying period the decoys are stripped 
from the forms (Figure 3). Two men are needed to 
strip the duck bodies from the molds and the soft, 
stretchable skin is first loosened by a blast of com- 
pressed air. At this stage the rubber is still relatively 
soft and so the individual decoys are returned to the 
oven where they undergo cure at 240°F. 

After being cured the molded ducks are washed. 
Washing consists of immersing 96 decoys at one time 
into a large stainless steel washer called a ‘“Washer- 
ette.’ From here the ducks are taken to a finishing 
table where the end openings are closed up by means of 
small vulcanizing presses (Figure 4). <A battery of 
eight such presses is utilized. After the final vulcan- 
izing operation the ducks are ready for painting. 

The painting operation (Figure 5) is most important 
to the finished product, since an effective duck or goose 
decoy must closely resemble the actual animal. The 
painting operation at the Duracraft plant is a highly 
specialized one, each operator being carefully trained in 
his or her portion of the work. Each operator is charged 
with the painting of a specific portion of the decoy. 


FIG. 5—Wildlife colors are sprayed on the duck 
decoys in assembly line style. 


The company uses a flexible paint with a latex base sup- 
plied by the C. P, Hall Company. The drakes are sep- 
arated from the hens at the paint table, the proportion 
being eight drakes to four hens. 

The final step in the painting operation is the spraying 
on of a special anti-tack material. This material is re 
garded as a “trade secret” since it is one of the few 
materials known which will keep rubber from sticking 
together when wet. No matter how compressed a wet 
decoy may be, the anti-tack prevents it from fusing 
when dry. 

Although the manufacture of decoys is the principal 
business of the Duracraft Rubber Company, the plant 
is equipped for three-shift, year-round operation for 
practically any type of dip work, such as doll skins, 
bladders for footballs and basketballs, toys and the 
like. The factory has some 6,000 square feet of oper- 
ating space and can easily be expanded. 

Mr. Fuesner, a Nebraskan by birth, has been a resi- 
dent of Utah for some seventeen years, and except for 
a period of service with the U. S. Navy from 1941 to 
1945 has been active in the rubber business. He flies 
his own plane and uses it constantly in the interest of 
his business 





Cold Welding Restores Rubber Cutting Machine 


cracks ground to a 90° vee. 
amps. DC reverse polarity for a %-inch electrode and a 
medium are maintained throughout the operation. 


HE additional strain upon machinery when a round- 

the-clock operation becomes necessary is the cause of 
many failures and stoppages. A large rubber company 
was faced with this situation when the cast iron cross- 
head guide on a rubber cutting machine fractured dur- 
ing a vitally important production run. Replacements 
were unobtainable for at least three months and the com- 
pany faced a severe loss unless the guide could be re- 
stored to service with a minimum of delay. 

The crack was extensive and conventional welding 
methods would have meant dismantling the machine 
for the preheating and postheating necessary to prevent 
cracking and distortion. These facilities were not avail- 
able. It was decided, therefore, to effect the repair with 
EutecTrode 24X, manufactured by the Eutectic Weld- 
ing Alloys Corp., Flushing, N. Y., which is especially 
formulated for “cold” application. 

The joint areas were thoroughly cleaned and the 
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The machine was set at 90 


Cast iron is a poor conductor of heat. A local build- 
up of heat is not readily dissipated and contractural 
cracks and stresses are to be expected if a critical heat 
is reached. To keep the heat to a minimum the technique 
of skip welding was used. One inch stringer beads were 
deposited, each pass as far from the last as distance 
would permit. The casting remained at a comfortable 
hand-heat throughout the entire operation. Beads were 
peened lightly to relieve residual stresses and wire- 
brushed. The arc was struck upon scrap metal and 
broken upon deposited metal to avoid crater cracking. 

The broken guide was repaired in a few hours and 
the dense, porous free deposits were fully machinable. 
This machine has been in daily operation during the last 
six months and has satisfied every demand put upon it. 
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Automation in Rubber Manufacturing 
Report of a Symposium Sponsored by the Akron Rubber Group 


HE Fall Meeting of the Akron Rubber Group, 

which was held at the Mayflower Hotel in Akron, 

Ohio, on October 28, 1955, featured a “Sympo- 
sium on Automation in Rubber Manufacturing.” The 
symposium, which reviewed the progress of automation 
in the rubber industry during the past ten years as well 
as the present, was moderated by L. M. Baker, produc 
tion manager of the Akron plant of the General Tire and 
Rubber Co. and the panelists included the following: 
Andrew Hale (Hale and Kullgren), D. A. Comes ( Far- 
rel-Birmingham), G. P. Bosomworth (Firestone), J. 
Torrey (Goodyear Tire), and John Brothers (Ohio 
Rubber). 

Mr. Baker, in introducing the symposium, stated that 
the subject was selected because of its great and timely 
interest. Automation, he pointed out, means one thing 
to some persons and entirely different things to other 


persons. The moderator said that from all the publicity, 


one might suspect that automation is something entirely 
new and that great progress is being made only in the 
other industries, such as the automotive, electrical, radio 
and television industries. He added that it seemed 
worthwhile to take a look at the rubber industry to de- 
termine where it stood today and to appraise its pros 
pects for the future. 

Pointing out that automation and its effects are being 
considered from many points of view or angles, Mr. 
Baker stated that the scope of the discussion was con- 
cerned with those areas involving technological, engineer- 
ing and production problems. He further stated that it 
was not the intention of this symposium to discuss the 
many facets of automation, such as are being investi- 
gated currently by Congressional committees. 

The papers given by the five panelists, as well as the 
questions and answers which followed the talks, are pre- 
sented herewith. 


Material Preparation for Automatic Compounding, Mixing, and Pelletizing 
By ANDREW HALE 


Hale & Kullgren Co., Akron, Ohio 


ete: years ago a paper entitled “The Mill 
Room of the Future” was presented at a meeting of 
the ACS Division of Rubber Chemistry in St. Louis, 
Mo. Later in the year, the same paper was delivered 
to quite a few rubber groups and before long the sub- 
ject became known as the “One Man Mill Room.” 
Strangely enough, the general forecasts made in this 
paper have by now become realities and many develop- 
ments in the way of conveyors, machines, and electric 
controls have made possible a fully automatic operation 
in the compounding and mixing areas. 

The word “automation” is a very recent term and 
was coined but a few years ago. As a matter of fact 
automation has been going on for many years and be- 
comes more and more complete as materials and equip- 
ment for handling these materials are perfected for au- 
tomatic handling. It might be interesting to state that 
in one particular company, automatic operation has 
attained such a degree of perfection that it is not even 
a “One Man Mill Room” but a “One Woman Mill 
Room.” This young lady, through a master control, 
actually weighs all pigments and operates two No. 11 
Banburys. The labor saved is obvious but what is 
more important the batches are uniform with no variance 
in weights of ingredients. 


Operation of the “Tank Farm” 

Today, it is modern practice to create what is called 
a “Tank Farm” which is composed of various sizes 
of process oil tanks located near the truck or rail re- 
ceiving dock. The process oils used in large quantities 
are drained directly from the tank car while the oils 
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used in smaller quantities are drained from drums. 
With a tank farm, it is more desirable to ship the oils 
in tank cars than in drums. Drums require more 
handling and their return transportation adds to the 
cost. 

From the tank farm the oils are pumped to smaller 
reservoirs located directly over the Banbury hopper, 
and steam tracer lines insure free flowing liquids at all 
times. From the reservoirs the oils pass through scales 
which are set for required weights and which then 
deliver directly into the Banbury chamber. 


Elimination of Manual Operations 


The handling of drums in and out of the compound- 
ing area is being eliminated and the manual transfer 
of oils from reservoirs to the open hopper of the Ban- 
bury is becoming a thing of the past. Labor is re- 
duced, uniform weights of oil for each batch is guar- 
anteed, and, finally, dripping containers and soiled floors 
give way to clean working conditions. 

Suppliers of carbon black have improved the physical 
qualities of their products to such an extent that this 
can also be handled direct from freight car and into 
the Banbury chamber without so much as a hand be- 
coming soiled. There are but a few blacks which must 
be delivered to the Banbury loading area in bag form. 
Successful bulk handling systems for carbon black are 
of the belt and bucket type, zipper belt and pneumatic 
or air propelled systems. The black can be stored in 
huge bins outside of the plant such as will hold ten 
or twelve carloads of black and as many as twelve 
different types without contamination. 








“Opportunities exist for auto- 
mation in small as well as large 
plants. The extent to which it is 
applied depends upon scheduling 
and reduction in the variety of 
formulas. With a positive ap- 


proach, a progressive attitude, 
open mindedness and determina- 
tion many plants can enjoy re- 
wards beyond all expectation.” 











An operator at a control board can route any one 
of these various types of black from its outside storage 
compartment to reservoirs, or surge hoppers, located 
over the Banbury hopper. In many cases there are as 
many as four different types of black available at the 
Banbury. One, or a combination of types, is auto- 
matically fed to a scale which delivers the black di- 
rectly into the mixing chamber and at the prescribed 
time during the mixing cycle. 

The mechanized handling of black from car to mixing 
chamber eliminates trucking of bags to the Banbury 
loading area, manual handling and weighing. Further- 
more, air pollution gives way to a clean and wholesome 
atmosphere throughout the entire plant. 

Air pollution due to escaping black from the mixing 
chamber, has been eliminated by a new type of dust 
control. Some companies are installing individual sys- 
tems which permit movement of higher quantities of 
dust-laden air. Such systems insure the return of pow- 
ders to their respective batches which have, heretofore, 
become waste material. 


Benefits of Bulk Handling 


The benefits of bulk handling can only be derived 
from free flowing pigments used in large volume and, 
for the time being, this seems to be limited to carbon 
black of various grades; in one or two instances the 
bulk handling of clay has been fairly successful. Other 
pigments used in lesser quantities are still being unload- 
ed from freight cars or trucks in bags and on pallets 
and these are conveyed by elevator or mechanical con- 
veyor from receiving platforms to the storage floor 
over the compounding area through which protrude the 
tops of the hopper bins, 

In most plants, considerable savings can be made by 
consolidating the storage areas for raw materials at the 
place where they are ultimately used. It is quite com- 
mon for concerns to rent storage areas remote from the 
factory and this, of course, doubles and triples the 
handling. Quite frequently bags of pigment are ripped 
and torn and the contents strewn over the road or 
floor. 

The storage of rubbers of various kinds should also 
be consolidated as much as possible. The masticating 
and pelletizing of both natural and synthetic rubbers 
is now a common practice with some companies. Pel- 
lets can be conveyed by air through pipes to the stor- 
age area directly above the Banbury. Here, the rubber 
pellet bins which protrude through the storage floor 
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are filled with their respective rubber pellets for sery 
ing the scales in the compounding room. In one or 
two instances, reclaimers are supplying their product 
in pellet form and it is transported in special trucks 
with a vacuum and special hose connection such as will 
deliver the materials to their respective bins. 


Automation in the Millroom 


The very heart of the automatic millroom consists of 
automatic scales of various types and sizes such as will 
handle carbon black, process oils, rubber or reclaimed 
pellets, bulk pigments and the smaller volumes of pig 
ments such as sulfur, aging powders and accelerators. 
In the case of carbon black, one scale can draw from 
at least four surge hoppers, delivering as many as four 
types of black to the mixing chamber. This is true 
of the staining and non-staining oils and also with rub 
ber pellets. In the case of the bulk pigments, the 
scales which service the large bins are capable of weigh 
ing out as many as four different pigments and deliver 
ing them to a conveyor serving the mixer in but a few 
seconds. Therefore, it is not necessary to provide a 
scale for each bin. In cases of very low quantity pig- 
ments, one scale can serve as many as twelve different 
bins and hence deliver quite a large assortment in but 
a few seconds. 

Except for carbon black and oils which are 
rectly into the mixing chamber, the other ingredients 
are weighed and then delivered to a common conveyor 
which delivers the material to the Banbury hopper 

Current engineering work is being directed toward 
reducing initial costs of automatic compounding. The 
trend is toward a centralized compounding system 
which will serve a number of mixers with automatically 
weighed-out batches. A program cycle controller de- 
termines the times at which the various ingredients 
should arrive and be loaded into the mixer. It raises 
and lowers the floating weight, opens and shuts the hop- 
per door, and finally opens and closes the discharge door 
for discharge of batch from mixer at the correct time, 
or at the proper temperature. The closing of the dis- 
charge door is a signal to start feeding the next batch 
and energize the Banbury cycle controls. 


fed di- 


The nerve center of compounding and mixing con- 
sists of a large control board having remote dial settings 
for weighing each ingredient; also program control for 
Banbury operating cycle. The two controls are inter- 
locked and so coordinated that the correct ingredient 
is available when needed during the mixing cycle. When 
the system is ready for operation, a counter is set for 
the required number of batches of this particular for- 
mula. That is all the operator is required to do, except 
watch for danger signals which can indicate a flow 
stoppage, insufficient material, or failure of some part 
to function. In such rare instances, the entire system 
is stopped until repairs or corrections are made. The 
danger signals flash the exact location of the trouble. 

The last subject to be covered is the handling of the 
batch as it leaves the Banbury and this can be done 
either with a pelletizer, which will put the rubber into 
pellet form for easy cooling and conveyance, or it can 
be automatically cut to length and stacked on a_ skid. 
Either arrangement eliminates the sheeting mill and an 
operator. 

Opportunities exist for automation in small as well 
as large plants. The extent to which it is applied de- 
pends upon scheduling and reduction in the variety of 
formulas. With a positive approach, a progressive at- 
titude, open mindedness and determination many plants 
can enjoy rewards beyond all expectation. 
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Automation in High Pressure Mixing 


By D. A. COMES 


Farrel-Birmingham Co., Ansonia, Conn. 


IGH pressure or high horsepower mixing is based on 

the principle that the more horsepower applied to 
any mixing job during its stiffest state, the better the 
dispersion. All of this was started having a better 
dispersion in mind and not simply an increase in pro- 
duction. The increase in production simply comes along 
as an extra dividend when this process is used. 

This all started by our having a No. 3A Banbury 
set up in the laboratory with a DC motor giving 10 to 
100 RPMs on the rotors and a 16-inch air cylinder using 
200 pounds of air giving a pressure of 160 lbs./sq. 
in. on the floating weight. At that time we were using 
this machine for devulcanizing completely vulcanized 
rubber such as whole tires, both defibered and with the 
fiber still present, and also partially cured stock which 
is found in various plants and is generally known as 
“morgue” stock. 


Beginning of Special Processes 


One of these so-called reclaiming No. 3A Banburys 
was sold to the Dasher Rubber & Chemical Company 
in Fairport Harbor, Ohio. Dr. Dasher has worked out 
several interesting uses for this extremely high speed, 
high horsepower and high pressure unit. These processes 
cover the grinding of vulcanized rubber and also the 
grinding of unvulcanized rubber or raw rubber of all 
types. Dr. Dasher has taken out several patents on these 
processes and they are both being handled by the Patent 
& Licensing Corp. 

It was the availability of this new tool that started 
our working out regular compounding using all or part 
of the speed, pressure, and horsepower we had available. 
As a comparison, the standard 3A Banbury has 35 RPM 
on the rotors, 20 Ibs./sq. in. on the floating weight, and 
a connected load of 150 HP, whereas the reclaim Ban- 
bury has 100 RPM on the rotors, 160 Ibs./sq. in. on 
the floating weight and a connected load of 600 HP. 

We do a great deal of compounding in our laboratory 
for customers, using the regular conventional formulas 
and often very unconventional formulas. Over the years 
we would often try using the higher horsepower on 
these mixers with amazing results. At one time we took 
a complete tire tread formula using GR-S rubber but 
did not add the accelerator and sulfur. This was dumped 
into the high speed, heavy pressure, high horsepower 
Banbury and discharged by temperature alone. The 
temperature picked in this case was 280°F. and _ the 
batch was dumped in 45 seconds giving a very good 
mix in that extremely short time. We dumped it out, 
sheeted it, cooled it and returned it to this same mixer, 
adding the accelerator and sulfur, dumping again by 
temperature alone. It was necessary to dump this at the 
end of 20 seconds in order to keep the temperature 
from going too high. There were things that showed 
in this demonstration at once. These were: (1) Too 
high a speed; (2) Too much pressure; (3) Too much 
horsepower; (4) Too short a time cycle. 

We immediately began working around to find out 
what the proper horsepower, speed and pressure should 
be for a No. 11 Banbury. We have arrived at about 
40 RPM, which is twice the standard RPM, a pres- 
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sure on the floating weight of approximately 75 Ibs./sq. 
in. which is only three times normal pressure, not the 
eight times normal pressure as used in reclaiming and de- 
vulcanizing. Probably 800 HP is sufficient for the 
general run of stocks. 

It must be remembered that the horsepower used is 
governed by the stock that is introduced into the Ban- 
bury. If considerable processing oil is used, as much 
horsepower is not used. We also feel that a minimum 
cycle of two minutes is probably short enough. 

When I say that high pressure mixing is really high 
horsepower mixing, I mean that the high horsepower 
is obtained by a combination of high rotor speed and 
high pressure on the floating weight higher than normal. 

The first Banbury had a pressure of 12 Ibs./sq. in 
on the floating weight. Today, the standard No. 11 
Banbury with an 11-inch cylinder and using 100 pounds 
has a pressure of 25 lbs./sq. in. on the floating weight. 
High pressure mixing is three times the 25 Ibs./sq. in. 
or 75 lbs./sq. in. on the floating weight. Reclaiming and 
grinding uses over ten times the original pressure of 
12 Ibs./sq. in. or a pressure from 150 to 165 Ibs./sq. in. 

Since we are talking about higher horsepower than 
usual, if a standard installation has any horsepower 
still available, some percentage of this improved method 
can be used by increasing the RPM of the rotors or in 
creasing the pressure of the ram. However, most Ban 
burys are already overloaded and the history of speeds 
and horsepower over the years is as follows: 


Horsepower RPM 
200 20 
250 20 
250-500 20-40 
300-600 20-40 
300-450-600 30-40 
Uni-Drives 
(5) 400-800 20-40 
(6) 750-1500 30-60 


Advantages and Difficulties 


Summing up, I think these conclusions have been ar- 
rived at: 

(1) High horsepower or the so-called high pressure 
method of mixing is basically sound. 

(2) The customer can use as much of this as he feels 
applies to his particular formula and process. 

(3) On stiff stocks (such as tires) it will approxi- 
mately cut the cycle in half. 

(4) Pressure is most important on stiff stocks. 

(5) RPM of the rotors is most important on soft 
stocks. 

Troubles encountered are as follows: 

(1) Most loading methods now being used are too 
slow for the short cycle. 

(2) The mill underneath is often unable to handle 
the short cycle. 

(3) A screw machine of some type is needed in 
order to handle the high poundage obtained. This screw 
machine can have either a pelletizing head or a slab 
extruding head to handle the stock. 





Automation in Fabrication 


By G. P. BOSOMWORTH 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


UTOMATION means all things to all people. To 
some it means mechanization of individual machines ; 
to others it means automatic handling of material from 
one machine to another by conveyors, and to still others 
it means the use of programming devices for the com- 
plete automatic control of processes involving a sequence 
of many machines. In our industry people are already 
making the individual machines which will ultimately be 
part of the complete automation picture. 

Automation will not be accomplished by individual 
efforts of the engineering staff, the compounders, equip- 
ment manufacturers, development or production de- 
partments. It will succeed only through the combined 
efforts of all, because modification of materials, proc- 
esses, machine characteristics and product design prob- 
ably will be necessary. 

Unlike the machine tool or radio industry, we who 
work in the rubber field are faced with the problem 
of handling materials which may not be completely 
stable in characteristics or dimensions. For instance, 
the possibility of change in bias angle of fabric or tread 
length encountered in transferring these components 
from one place to another is well known. We, who 
are concerned with machine design and automation, 
would like to have the help of those in the fields of 
chemistry and textiles so that we may get materials 
which will stay put in processing. 

The greatest progress in automation will be in those 
industries which control the individual components of 
the product to the highest degree during manufacture. 
For example, the accurate placement of a ply on a tire 
building machine by some automatic device will be di- 
rectly related to the control of ply width. 

In the equipment itself, the advance of automation 
will require close control of the machine components— 
speed, accelerations, tensions, pressures, etc. 


Automation in Calendering 

In the field of calendering, some strides have been 
made towards automation. Realization of the importance 
of close temperature control prompted the use of drilled 
rolls and water circulation systems. This, of course, 
is necessary not only to overcome problems in process- 
ing, but also to attain dimensional stability of the rolls. 
One of the latest advances is in the use today of some 
form of beta gauge. This gauge can automatically con- 
trol the weight per square yard of calendered fabric. 
The use of this and similar types of control equipment 
will eventually make it possible to “fly” the calender 
on instruments. However, the operator will probably 
still want to take a peek at the process every now and 
then. 

3efore we advance in automation in the bias cutting 
of fabric, we require increased accuracy at higher speeds 
with automatic handling of plies for band building or 
single ply methods. 

In tread tubing, we need tubers that will not produce 
a cyclic variable in the tread section. Control of the 
amount of feed stock delivered per minute would be 
an advantage in stabilizing the process. Here, again, 
we have examples of how a component of a process 
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requires improvement before we really get started on 
automation. 

There must be as many different conveyor systems in 
tread tubing as there are users. Automatic control of 
a tuber installation requires close control of conveyors 
if uniformity of treads is to be maintained. 

There must be any given number of methods used 
to pre-set the tread cutter for length, yet accuracy with 
flexibility in pre-setting continues to be a problem. 
This is further complicated by post shrinkage due to 
thermal and mechanical reorientation. The shrinkage 
of tread stock is probably one of the most difficult to 
overcome in the automation of the tread tuber instal- 
lation. If the chemists would give us a “dead” com- 
pound which would meet their requirements, they would 
help us appreciably in this problem. 

All of the components that make up a tire must be 
brought to the tire building machine with the expec- 
tation that they have been produced with uniform di- 
mensions and characteristics. If this is not the case, 
then we will immediately limit the degree of automation 
possible. The operator will then have to exercise his 
discrimination and interrupt the automatic programming 
of the machine to take care of the deviations. 

If we look back a few years to the period when a 
tire machine was simply a drum shaft and a motor with 
hand stitchers, we would realize just how far the in- 
dustry has progressed in this field. During the last 
five years, much attention has been paid by the ma- 
chinery manufacturers to the development of automatic 
tire building machines. 

The automation of passenger tire machines has reached 
a high degree of development. It was, of course, the 
right place to start due to the high volume of produc- 
tion involved and the knowledge that there were fewet 
problems to solve with the single bead tires. Every- 
one is familiar with these machines. With them, the 
various operations can be done automatically on a com- 
pletely timed program basis. Alternately, the separate 
operations can be performed in group sequences. The 
latter procedure appears to be preferred at this time. 

Using the group sequence method, it is possible to 
provide more flexibility to take care of such things as 
six ply construction, the addition of gum strips, the 
addition of cap plies, etc., at the appropriate time in the 
cycle. 

These machines are getting more complex for the 
maintenance man. Down time for drum changes is 
becoming more significant. Any aids that can be de- 
veloped to reduce this lost time will be advantageous 


Tubeless Tire Production 


The tubeless tire has drawn attention to the need 
for improved drums with particular reference to the 
smoothness of the drum in contact with the inner- 
liner. There has recently been made available a new 
six-section drum which is collapsed in two groups of 
three sections through the use of an air cylinder on 
the end of the drum shaft. The drum can be collapsed 
with the assembly at rest. This should reduce main- 
tenance on the drum. 
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The automation of heavy duty machines has been 
given further impetus by the introduction of the tube- 
less single bead truck tire. In this case, there has 
been an extension of the methods used in the passen- 
ger models. However, we are dealing with a greater 
variety of tire constructions and wider plies with longer 
turn-ups. In some cases, ply rings are used. Heavier 
breakover tools and larger stitchers are necessary to 
take care of the increased number of plies which must 
be handled at one time. As in the passenger field, a 
series of group sequences are indicated as the basis 
of the control of these machines rather than a com- 
plete programming procedure. For example, the group 
sequence of the ply breakover, bead set, and ply turn- 
up, would be initiated by the operator. 


Present Problem 


Automatic machines for twin bead tires present a 
different problem. These machines must be able to han- 
dle contour drums, multiple ply turn-ups, stitcher po- 
sitioning for two beads, while for single ply, rings are 
required. I have no doubt that the equipment manu- 
facturers and industry engineers are working on some 
form of automation for HD twin bead tire machines. 
It is a difficult assignment in view of the range of tire 
sizes and constructions which must be handled. 

To permit programming of these machines, it will be 
necessary to have special stitcher mechanisms. They 


must have at least three degrees of freedom—rotational, 
transverse and longitudinal—to take care of the contour 
drum and the different positions of the first and second 
beads. Probably more flexibility will be required in 
the pre-setting drum heights; more gradual contours 
in bead area and simple bead tie-ins would reduce some 
of the problems. Advanced mechanization rather than 
complete automation for twin bead machines appears 
to be the near-term prospect. 

Probably the next major advance in automation of 
tire building will occur when we completely integrate 
the stock let-off or band ply handling equipment with 
the tire machine. We would like to have, in such a 
combination, a device which would automatically find 
the right ply and place it on the drum in the correct 
position. The same would apply for the tread and other 
components. 

As we advance further into automation, it will become 
increasingly necessary to expand the skills of the me 
chanical personnel to take care of the complex equip- 
ment. To keep this expensive equipment as free from 
down time as possible, they will have to know not only 
the elements of the machine, but also the process re- 
quirements. 

Solutions to the problems of automation in the rubber 
industry will be found through the cooperation of the 
technical, production and engineering staffs together 
with the help of the equipment manufacturers. 


Automation in Tire Curing 
By J. TORREY 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


i first experience with the vulcanization of rub- 
I 


er Was a completely automatic operation. When 
Charles Goodyear slopped a mixture of rubber and sul- 
fur on a hot stove, he didn’t even have to push a but- 
ton, the cure was completed without further human 
assistance. 

The earliest vulcanized rubber products were cured 
generally by a process which represented very little 
departure from Charles Goodyear’s original accident. 
Forms, or materials, were coated with mixtures of 
rubber and sulfur, and heated, generally by being hung 
or laid in some sort of heated enclosure or vessel. But 
at this stage, the products involved were simple, the 
rate of vulcanization slow, and the chemical combina- 
tion between rubber and sulfur so incomplete, that 
considerable variations in time and temperature were 
matters of small consequence. 

The big impetus towards automation was sparked 
by the demand for tires for bicycles, and later for auto- 
mobiles, which quickly became mass-production items, 
and, because of the constantly expanding service require- 
ments, brought out the need for an adequate control 
over the vulcanizing process. 

Our purpose is to follow the process of vulcanizing 
tires through its successive stages since that time, and 
describe each one briefly. 

The earliest bicycle tires were made in the form of a 
tube, produced by rolling successive layers of rubberized 
fabric, and a rubber cover, onto a mandrel, stripping 
off the assembly, valving and splicing it, and curing it 
in a mold, with air under pressure furnishing the in- 
side support. 
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Later, the “wired-on” type (the forerunner of the 
straight side) and the beaded edge or clincher designs 
were produced in Europe, by building in the form of a 
flat band, preshaping to a certain extent, and curing 
in a mold with an inflatable tube or airbag providing 
the necessary inside pressure. 

At this stage, vulcanization was generally carried out 
in a single-daylight platen press, of the type which had 
been designed originally for the production of molded 
goods. An alternative method consisted of engraving 
a tread pattern into the surface of a flat cylindrical 
drum, fabricating the tire on the drum, wrapping it 
with fabric, and vulcanizing it in an autoclave. In 
this latter case, of course, the tire had to be turned 
right side out after it had been cured. At this stage, 
relatively little machinery was used in tire manufacture, 
and none of it could be described as automatic in any 
sense. 

When the automobile tire came along, it naturally 
started out as a magnified version of the bicycle tire 
and was produced in much the same way, either as a 
single tube or in the clincher or beaded edge form. 

The single tube soon passed out of the picture, and 
the earliest large-scale production first of the beaded 
edge, and later of the straight side type, was fabricated 
on solid metal cores out of square woven fabric. 

As the presses, at that time, were generally clumsy 
and many of them screw operated, the turnover was 
necessarily low and the industry turned to the proposi- 
tion of building up a stack of molds in a closed vessel, 
or pot heater, which was furnished with a hydraulically- 
operated ram, by means of which the stack was jammed 
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up against the lid and held with sufficient pressure to 
keep the molds fully closed during the cure. There 
was nothing very automatic about this process in its 
early stages since heat, rather than temperature, was 
controlled by manipulating inlet and outlet steam valves. 


Changes in the Vulcanization Process 

About 1920, when accelerators of vulcanization came 
into general use, the process started to change as cures 
became much shorter and therefore much more critical ; 


at the same time, service requirements, because of the 


rapid development of automobiles, became much more 
rigorous. 

During the Twenties, 
building economy, the industry had developed the proc 
ess of building tires in more or less of a cylindrical 
form, in order to eliminate the tedious and difficult 
process of “stitching” plies to conform to a natural 
shaped core. This, of course, necessitated the introduc 
tion of a “‘shaping”’ operation either prior to, or simul 
taneously with, the insertion of the airbag. 

Shaping machines were produced in several forms. 
One consisted of a series of radial arms, each furnished 
with a series of overlapping plates which could be ex- 
tended to stretch the tire to something approximating 
its final shape and retracted to permit its removal. 

Another method was to collapse the airbag mechani- 
cally into the form of a clover leaf, slip the flat-built 
green tire over it, and place the assembly in a centrifuge 
in which it was spun until sufficient force had developed 
to extend the tire to its natural shape. This per 
mitted the airbag to adjust itself evenly to the inside 
of the casing. 

Until the early Thirties, the standard process of cur- 
ing still followed the use of the ram-loaded pot heater 
previously described. Considerable progress was made, 
however, by providing heat from within by the use of 
steam or hot water in the pressure bag. Progress was 
also made in the provision of automatic equipment for 
controlling the heat flow and regulating it on the basis 
of temperature rather than steam pressure. At this 
stage, however, most of the automation took the form 
of steam pressure control valves and progress in the 
direction of mechanical refinements was slow. 

Prior to this period, molds had been made with the 
mold ring separate, and these mold rings were applied 
to the tire with the airbag in place before the assembly 
\gain in the early Thirties, two 
: (1) The provision of means 


was laid in the mold. 
important moves were mad 
for assisting the operator in inserting the airbag, which 
had previously been man-handled, into the tire; and (2) 
The development of a process for incorporating the mold 
rings into the mold in order that the tire on its pres- 
sure bag might be laid in the mold without going 
through the preliminary motion of applying the bead 
rings. 

The machines at this stage might be 
semi-automatic as they were generally electrically op- 
erated and carried out the major part of the operation 
with relatively little assistance from the operator. 


described as 


First Automatic Vulcanizing Equipment 


The first really automatic vulcanizing equipment was 
the watch-case vulecanizer which started into use in 
1938. This machine was built to open and close along 
the lines of a clamshell, and the two halves of the mold 
were securely fastened to the upper and lower platens 
or shells. 

These machines from the outset were furnished with 
timers of one kind or another which automatically closed 
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primarily for the sake of 


the press, actuated the inlet and exhaust of steam to 
the internal pressure bag, maintained the temperature 
in the platens at the desired level, opened the press at 
the end of the cure, and stripped the tire from both 
halves of the mold. 

The operation vf inserting the airbag was still a 
laborious and time-consuming one, and was attacked 
by the industry from two different approaches. One 
was the development of a vacuum-shaper into which the 
green tire was placed and drawn into more or less of 
a toroid shape by the application of vacuum to its outer 
surface. In this form, it was much easier to insert the 
airbag, and, for use with the larger sizes, a power 
operated ram generally known as an “elephant’s foot” 
was provided, by means of which the operator forced 
folds of the airbag down into the tire cavity. 

The second approach was that of a much more au- 
tomatic machine which consisted of a well into which 
the pressure-bag was drawn by means of an automatic, 
power-operated hook and two platens—a lower one sur 
rounding the upper end of the well, and an upper op- 
erated by a piston and cylinder from above. In this 
case, after the airbag had been drawn down into the 
well, the tire was set over the well opening and the 
upper bead sealed by bringing the upper platen down 
into contact with it. 

Air was admitted at this stage and the upper platen 
continued to move downwards as the pressure shaped 
the tire; at the same time, the airbag was forced up out 
of the well and into the semi-shaped, and finally fully 


shaped, casing. 


Improvement of the Automatic Press 


The curing process by this time had become pretty 
much automatic. Essentially, all the operator had to do 
was to feed the tires and airbags into the bagger and 
lay the bagged tire in the mold, but it consisted of two 
separate operations. To combine these, improved au 
tomatic presses were developed, first in 1946 by the 
McNeil Machine and Engineering Company, and later 
in other forms by the National Rubber Machinery 
Company. 

These presses were designed to take the tire just as 
it came from the building machine, with no operation 
intervening except that of applying the necessary anti- 
adhesives to the outer and inner surfaces. A pressure 
diaphragm or “bladder” was provided as an integral 
part of the press mechanism. All that the operator 
had to do was position the tire on the lower mold ring 
and push the button. At this point, the press took over, 
the bladder being brought to the proper position for 
shaping, and steam or air admitted to the extent neces- 
sary to shape the tire progressively as the press closed. 

When fully closed, a cycle timer admits steam to the 
inside at the curing pressure; reduces it later at the 
stage when the tire has been fully formed; switches 
over to water under pressure, at the point where the 
carcass cure is complete; accurately maintains tempera- 
ture on the platens or in the domes, and opens the press 
when the curing cycle has been completed. When the 
press is opened the bladder withdraws, the tire is au- 
tomatically stripped from both halves of the mold, 
and, in some cases, is automatically ejected onto a take- 
away conveyor. 

The introduction of the tubeless tire has presented 
the possibility of going a step further with this process. 
Tubeless tires, being furnished with a lining of rubber 
compound, are capable of acting as their own containers 
for the air or steam used in shaping and curing. 

Processes are now being developed with the aim of 
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eliminating the bladder which has been used in the au- 
tomatic presses and providing in its place rings which 
mechanically seal the tire cavity at the beads, thus 
permitting the internal pressure medium to be ad- 
mitted directly to the tire cavity. 

These presses as yet are in the semi-experimental 
stage and their success will depend primarily on the 
ability to develop a means of eliminating all possibility 
of a leak through the tire liner, particularly at the 
points where splices occur. 

Admittedly, the inside appearance of tires cured in 
this way leaves something to be desired, as there is no 
provision for ironing out and smoothing down splices, 
but the inside appearance of such tires is a relatively 
small factor and is something which the public prob- 
ably could be induced to accept without too much op 
position, 


However, in an effort to eliminate the possibility of 
any such adverse reaction, another process is being 
considered whereby the bladder is still employed but 
is only used to carry out the preliminary shaping of the 
tire; it is withdrawn very soon after the cure has 
started. By this means, of course, a certain amount 
of ironing is provided and the bladder is not subjected 
to a succession of cures, which should have the effect 
of increasing its life enormously. 

It seems that we have nearly completed 
this process of vulcanization. Charles Goodyear’s orig 
inal experiment required no further attention from 
him, once he had dumped his gum on the stove. In the 
same light, the latest types of presses require nothing 
more than to drop in a tire and press a button. What 
further developments the engineers can find is a mat 
ter for conjecture. This is where we came in. 


a cycle in 


Automation in Mechanical Goods Manufacturing 
By JOHN BROTHERS 


Ohio Rubber Co., Willoughby, Ohio 


N view of the fact that mechanical goods manufac 

turers were singled out as a special subject on this 
panel discussion, it must be assumed that we are 
a special group of individuals in the rubber industry. 
To a limited extent this is true. We possibly do proc- 
ess and have in our active files a greater number of 
active recipes which in turn will tend to reflect them 
selves in automatic handling or automatic processing. 
The prime manner in which this will reflect itself 
is in a greater variety of mixed compounds and in 
general a smaller number of individual batches to be 
mixed at any one given scheduled time. 


Specific Problems Involved 


One of the earlier speakers covered the material 
preparation including automatic compounding, mixing, 
and pelletizing. In view of the fact that this type 
equipment has recently been installed at our plant, 
we feel that it is wise to detail some of the problems 
involved. 

In order to have this type of handling automatic, 
the various vendors were first contacted so that they 
in turn could do some preliminary work relative to 
automatic equipment. At the time that this develop- 
ment was initiated, it was possible to receive in bulk 
certain high volume loading pigments. In_ general, 
this included liquid softeners and carbon blacks. — It 
was known that some other manufacturers were handling 
clays and whitings in bulk. It was generally assumed 
that only those hard carbon blacks that were produced 
in pelleted form could be bulk handled. Considerable 
development work and equipment modifications were 
made in order to enable ourselves to receive and bulk 
handle the softer carbon blacks that were not pelleted, 
particularly the thermal decomposition type. This has 
been worked out. 

At the same time, work was initiated by our reclaim 
themselves to ship pelleted re- 


suppliers to enable 
This required special process- 


claimed rubber in bulk. 
ing techniques and special machinery which our sup- 
pliers had to purchase and install. Prior to this time 
we had thought that reclaimed rubber should be aged 
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between three and five weeks in order to minimize 
processing variables. With the advent of pellets, this 
thinking had to be modified since adequate storag: 
space was not available to age them. Various test meth 
ods were devised relative to control of quality of fresh 
pelletized reclaim. 

Modifications were made in truck trailers to insure 
cleanliness and to simplify unloading. Recently, bulk 
shipments of reclaim pellets have been worked out 
for railroad cars. All of the above requires rigid 
control of scheduling with plenty of cooperation from 
the suppliers. With the suppliers in a position to ship 
pelleted reclaim, we then had to be ready to receive 
and handle and circulate through our plant those raw 
materials in order to minimize our manual handling. 
This has been done successfully. 

At the start we were selective and attempted to 
process only high volume stocks in order to utilize the 
maximum savings possible due to the automation. Dur- 
ing the initial planning stage it was recognized that 
special emphasis was being placed by our customers 
on various types of non-stain compounds. Arrange 
ments were made during this initial engineering stage 
to provide for special duplicating injection and mold 
ing equipment for segregation of staining oils or pig- 
ments from the non-staining type. 


Critical Low Volume Pigments 


It was soon determined that additional steps had to 
“e taken in order to minimize variations in the weigh 
ing of very critical low volume pigments. These pig 
ments include zine oxide, accelerators, antioxidants, sul 
fur, and various other activators. Due to the wide 
range of this type pigment used, it was found that suf 
ficient bin capacity was not available to automatically 
weigh each and every pigment into the various types 
of batches that were scheduled. Consequently, various 
types of pigment blends were developed that could be 
used universally. 

A 20 cubic foot blender was installed and blends of 
various critical pigments have been made and are being 


used. In general, this particular phase of the operation 





has been solved and we are well satisfied with the 
progress 

Some of the biggest problems of automatic compound- 
ing are: (1) Material handling of widely variable pow- 


ders due to particle size: (2) Hydroscopic tendencies 
of many pigments; (| 


» 
> 
Be,” 


) Contamination. 


Automatic Equipment for Calendering 


Over the past several years automatic equipment has 
been installed relative to control of continuous calendered 
sheets. There are various types of automatic gauges that 
can be used to control the thickness of this continuous 
operation. The beta ray gauge is one of these. This 
particular equipment will chart the actual calendering 
operation and the operator’s ability to maintain these 
gauges to a positive target minimum variation. This 
has exhibited itself in an optimum saving. 

Other types of equipment have also been developed 
relative to control of quality of the calendered sheet. 
Sheets can be inspected as they are calendered and those 
sheets with imperfections can be thrown out that would 
cause cured scrap due to contamination or foreign ma- 
terial that has been picked up either during the bulk 
handling operation of incoming raw material or from 
other sources. 

Automatic equipment has been developed that can 
be applied to many additional phases of the calendering 
operation. Continuous sheets from the calender can be 
treated with various pigments in order to minimize co- 
hesion or to improve adhesion of the calendered sheets 
for future operations. 

Many modifications have appeared in the industry 
over the last few years particularly within the molded 
goods area of mechanical goods production. We will pass 
over these with just a few remarks, in view of the fact 
that they are accepted as standard within the industry 
at this time. These features are transfer and injection 
molding. Various improvements have also been made 


by the machinery equipment manufacturers in conjunc- 
tion with the mechanical goods manufacturers relative 
to development of equipment that either automatically 
prepare uncured formed rubber for curing or will auto- 
matically index cured parts for final trimming and in- 
spection. 

In regard to the former, equipment can be used that 
will automatically cut continuous tubed preparation into 
controlled volume blanks. To carry this one step further, 
it is also possible to volumetrically control stock as it 
is delivered from the tuber and at the same time pre- 
shape into preparation that will approximate the mold 
curing cavity in size and shape. 

Many improvements in molding equipment have been 
made that will enable the operator to get closer to his 
equipment and allow a greater degree of automation rela 
tive to loading or unloading the cured parts. 

When the appearance of the finished part is not of 
prime importance or when the rubber part itself is 
solely a functional production part and is not used for 
its general appearance, many changes can be made rela 
tive to deflashing the cured parts. Included in this are 
the various types of tumbling equipment that have been 
developed including dry ice and modifications of this 
using liquid carbon dioxide. 

Development has been underway for several years 
relative to modifications in tubing equipment to build 
up additional work in the stock during this operation. 
This tends to smooth out many variables. 

In the insulated wire industry it has long been a prac- 
tice to compound so that at the speed of cover addition 
to the wire, the wire itself can be cured and rolled up 
on itself immediately. Recent innovations in the me- 
chanical goods industry have allowed this industry to 
move into this type acceleration to a far greater extent 
than was formerly thought possible. It is now possible 
to compound and extrude, convey through continuous 
curing ovens, cut to size, and box—all in one continuous 
complete operation. 


Questions and Answers 


Question—Should we expect automation to substan- 
tially influence the development of new tire com- 
pounds? Will current compounds have to be ma- 
terially modified in order to conform to automatic 


systems: 


Answered by Mr. Brothers: We have no actual ex- 
perience on effect of automation on tire compound- 
ing but as judged by our experience in mechanical 
goods, we would say that the accepted tire com- 
pounds now used could be mixed automatically. If 
this automation is carried into the building and cur- 
ing operations, we feel that substantial changes 
might have to be made in order to control rate of 
cure. This could reflect itself in scorch and heat his- 
tory tendencies. 


Question— Will automation reduce physical handling 
of the stock by workers to the extent that com- 
pounding ingredients of greater toxicity could be 
tolerated ? 


Answered by Mr. Hale: The fundamental principle 


of automation is to reduce the number of contacts 
between worker and material. Raw materials pro- 
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ceed from bins through scales and into the mixer 
without manual assistance. Current engineering and 
machine developments hope to reduce all mixed 
stocks into pellet, or flowable, condition, so that it 
can be conveyed to bins over automatic mills for 
feeding extruders or calenders. 


Question—Is high pressure mixing in internal mix- 
ers recommendable for all kinds of rubber com- 
pounds? 


Answered by Mr. Comes: The high pressure mixing 
principle does apply to all types of rubber com- 
pounds. 


Question—Discuss high pressure versus regular 
3anbury mixes from the following viewpoints: 
(1) Processing as might be defined for precision 
extrusion; (2) Dispersion and physical properties 
of compound; (3) Product quality such as tread 
wear. 

Answered by Mr. Comes: You can do anything with 


a regular Banbury that you can do with a high pres- 
sure Banbury but you cannot do it as quickly. The 
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one possible exception is the upside down mix, which 
is loading all the material together. The reason this 
cannot be done in a regular Banbury is that you do 
not have enough horsepower available. ; 


Question—What factors must be automatically con 
trolled to promote uniform tread extrusion? 


Answered by Mr. Bosomworth: There are many 
factors which may have an effect on uniform tread 
extrusion. Starting with the feed strip we should 
have substantially uniform plasticity and tempera- 
ture. It should be delivered at a uniform weight per 
minute. Probably the tread tuber itself should have 
form of temperature control. The type of 
screw, stable RPM, and minimum clearance are im 
portant factors. Perhaps we should have a pressure 
indicator for stock pressure to check for variation 
due to plasticity and clearance effects. The conveyor 
system should respond to the speed of extrusion so 
that excessive mechanical compression or stretch 
of the tread does not occur. Continuous weighing 
of the tread strip is an old and necessary practice. 

It will probably be possible in the near future to 
buy some form of gamma ray gauge which will pre 
sent the operator with a picture of the tread section. 
This gauge will be a help in setting up operating 
conditions, particularly tuber speed, die shape and 
conveyor speeds. When a dual tuber is used, the 
problem is increased due to the difficulty in matching 
tuber speeds. We have here the inter-play of pres- 
sure from the two tubers. 


some 


Question—Can Banbury automation be considered 
economical for those operations which require mix 
ing of several different recipes frequently? 


Answered by Mr. Brothers: Naturally, the longer 
the production run on any given compound the more 
efficient the operation. We feel that runs of twelve 
batches or less are uneconomical. It requires ap- 
proximately ten minutes to set up the control board 
and check the weights on the initial batch. Some of 
this time can be saved during the mix of the prior 
batch. The normal precautions must be followed in 
Banbury clean up between batches and there is no 
savings in this operation. Production schedules 
should be projected beyond a 24 hour period rather 
than a daily period for economy. 


Question—In designing a rubber goods manufactur- 
ing plant using automation principles, the most 
difficult part is the physical handling of uncured 
rubber and rubber compounds. What techniques 
have been developed for such handling and what 


P) 


are their limitations: 


Answered by Mr. Hale: | presume this question con- 
cerns the limitations involved in pelletizing and 
handling of uncured rubber and also cured stocks. 

Today, natural rubber and synthetic types are be- 
ing plasticized and pelletized in one operation. The 
heat generated in the stock must be fully removed 
before storage. Considerable progress has been 
made toward lowering the temperature throughout 
the entire pellet. A limitation is storage of the pel- 
lets under too high a pressure or pile. 

Limitations in pelletizing cured stocks are being re- 
duced due to new type of pelletizers which almost 
entirely extrude and evacuate the batch. Develop- 
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ment is currently progressing toward a machine 
which will automatically mass these finished mixed 
stock pellets to a very high degree of uniformity 
and serve an extruder. In addition to automatic 
handling from storage to extruder, it is also ex 
pected that fed-in stock, with uniform plasticity, 
will assist the extruder in producing a product with 
continuous and uniform gauge or cross-section. 


Question—What is the best control of the mixing 
cycle in regards to (1) Temperature; (2) Time; 
(3) Both time and temperature, and (4) Other 
factors? 


Answered by Mr. Comes: You can use either time 
or temperature in dumping a batch from the Ban- 
bury. They run hand in hand, especially in high 
pressure mixing, and it is always a good idea to have 
the batch dumped automatically when a certain tem- 
perature is reached. 


Question—What is the best method of temperature 
control of calenders for skim stocks? 


Answered by Mr. Bosomworth: ‘The best combi- 
nation of control and heating medium for drilled rolls 
is, in my opinion, circulated water. There are sys- 
tems which maintain fixed water temperatures and 
others where the temperature of the water is varied 
in accordance with changes in the roll temperature. 
I believe that the latter system is better. In one vari- 
ation of this method there is one circulating pump 
(75 G.P.M.) and two heat exchangers for high 
(275°F.) and low temperature (125°F.) water 
sources. However, there is a difference from this 
point on to the usual approach. The piping is so ar- 
ranged that direct circulation without going through 
the heat exchanger is possible or partial or complete 
circulation through one of the heat exchangers is 
permitted. At no time does the output from both 
heat exchangers enter the circulation loop. The 
roll temperature sensing device can be a Leeds & 
Northrup roll surface thermocouple. 


Question—What has been done to handle warm stock 
after it has been cut to the desired blank size from 
the calender or tuber? 


Answered by Mr. Brothers: The first step in such 
an operation is one of cooling since the colder the 
stock, the less it will distort. On calendered blanked 
sheets, antistick is mechanically applied if desired. 
Adhesive cements can also be applied mechanically. 
Soft extruded stocks still need to be hand stacked in 
pans or liners or placed in forms to prevent distor- 
tion. 


Question—How: far has the automation of curing 
processes progressed, including loading and un- 
loading and the manning and servicing problems 
involved ? 


Answered by Mr. Torrey: The degree of automation 
which has been reached generally in production proc- 
esses was dealt with in our introductory remarks, 
where we showed that all the operator had to do 
was drop a tire into an automatic press and punch a 
button, since automatic stripping and take-away is 
now an accomplished fact. Even without this latter 
arrangement, it is entirely practicable for one oper- 
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ator to handle up to 33 dual presses on an 18% min- 
ute cycle. The advantages to be had from increasing 
this number by further reduction of cure are prob- 
lematical. 

Means for the automatic blowing-out of molds is 
available now, and it might be quite feasible to load 
these presses automatically and eliminate the oper- 
ator entirely. We maintain, however, that it is es- 
sential that the operator observe the critical shap- 
ing operation and give the bladder at least a cur- 
sory examination after each cure. By this means 
he can detect irregularities or difficulties in the mak- 
ing and call for correction before a succession of 
questionable or defective tires are produced. Three 
more spoiled tires a shift, out of a single operator's 
potential production of about 1300, would more than 
offset the cost of the operator. 

Some further reduction in curing times can be an- 
ticipated, but until control valves and timers can be 
developed to a degree of perfection which is not even 
in sight now, we can see little prospect of eliminating 
this press operator—and even if these mechanical 
improvements were made, we might easily find our- 
selves in the position of trading an operator for a 
mechanic. 


Question—Which type of beta ray calender control 
gives the most uniform results on cord fabric- 
transmission, reflecting or a combination of the 
two? Will the control be satisfactory in cases 
where the width varies or the cord count is not 
uniform? 


Answered by Mr. Bosomworth: | believe that the 
tire engineer would like to expand the question to 
include the control of gauge. The choice of trans- 
mission or back scatter gauges seems to me to be 
tied in with the decision to go after either uniform 
gum weight or uniform total weight per square yard. 
The former would require the back scatter gauge and 
the latter the transmission gauge. If there are sig- 
nificant variations in cord count throughout the 
length of the fabric, then it would appear that back 
scatter gauges would be preferable. If only cord 
width varies, then it doesn’t matter too much which 
gauge is used. Personally, I prefer the transmission 
gauges. The over-all gauge after the first and sec- 
ond pass calenders should be measured and con- 
trolled. In my opinion the magnetic gauge is the 
correct one to use for this purpose. 


methods been proposed to 


Question—Have any 
of operation between fabric 


maintain continuity 
calendering and tire building? 


Answered by Mr. Bosomworth: | am not sure how 
much progress has been made in plans to insure con- 
tinuity in material flow between the calender and the 
building machine. The degree of success of this type 
of operation depends on the ability of scheduling 
long runs of the same size tire, preferably with the 
same ply width. Since the calender can produce more 
fabric than the bias cutters can handle, we have to 
find a way to feed the fabric into, say, two or three 
compensators each in line with separate bias cutters 
followed by automatic splicing of stocks and storage 
for delivery to the building machine in the case of 
single ply. This envisages some type of roll let- 
off at the building machines. A somewhat similar 
system might be set up for band building where 
the bands are built right at the tire machines. 
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An alternate in the case of single ply would be to 
automatically cut the fabric to length and have the 
individual plies served to the machines by a belt. 
This has very limited application for one size tire 


operation. If we tie a row of building machines 
down to one size tire for a period of time to help 
the automation picture, then we immediately get into 
a large green tire storage problem or a large inven- 
tory of molds where the production ticket is for dif- 
ferent tire sizes. 


Question—\Vhat is the shortest cure possible for: 
(1) 7.10-15 rayon tires, and (2) 7.10-15 nylon tires, 
in Bag-O-Matic applications? 


Answered by Mr. Torrey: Using bladders of the 
current conventional design, 7.10-15 rayon non-tube- 
less tires have been cured successfully in cycles of be- 
tween 17 and 18 minutes. Tubeless tires generally 
require a couple of minutes longer. Even shorter 
cures may be achieved by using thinner bladders, 
higher curing temperatures, and more acceleration. 
But the net gain from any further reduction is prob 
lematical, as all of these factors tend to increase de- 
fect percentages and the higher temperatures makes 
the cure much more critical and may even adversely 
affect the durability of the carcass material. 

Insofar as the process of vulcanization is con- 
cerned, there is no essential difference between the 
requirements for rayon or nylon tires. But the fact 
that nylon has a much greater tendency to shrink 
after cure makes it necessary to subject nylon tires 
to a lengthy period of cooling (such as by circulat- 
ing cold water through the bladder) before releasing 
the internal pressure. So the cycle for nylon is li- 
able to be 10 minutes or more longer than for rayon. 


Question—What are the shortest curing times for 
mechanical goods compounds? For instance, au- 
tomobile window strip extruded section ? 


Answered by Mr. Brothers: ‘This is rather a difficult 
question to answer in just a few words. In general, 
the shortest time would be in the range of one minute 
or less. It is possible to develop compounds that can 
be handled by conventional equipment that will cure 
in this time. Other factors enter into the problem 
such as speed of loading and unloading molds. If 
molds are allowed to cool during this operation, the 
curing cycle must be lengthened in order to get the 
equipment back to the curing temperature. Cross 
section as well as size must be considered. 

Some experiments are underway relative to con- 
tinuously curing automobile window: strip sections 
but all problems have not been solved on this. Proper 
locks need improving in order to retain the steam 
within the curing area and these curing areas are 
of abnormal length due to the cross-section of the 
weatherstrip. If optimum quality is not required 
and if the part in question is not too tacky or too 
thick, it is possible to extrude through a vapor sys- 
tem having a high concentration of secondary ac- 
celerator and then wind up on itself for room tem 
perature cure during storage or shipment. 


Question—Has automation been applied to transfer, 
injection and compression molding of rubber 
parts? 
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Answered by Mr. Brothers: We feel that injection 
and transfer molding is a form of automation for 
compression molding. This is perhaps the first phase. 
In the same sense, the press does the actual job of 
filling the cavities. We know of no other application 
of automation principles. 


Question—What are the latest thoughts on “flood” 
versus “spray” jacket cooling for high speed, high 
pressure a PB 


Answered by Mr. Comes: \Ve have run an exhaust 
ive series of tests on cooling and have found that 
“flood” with jets of high pressure water passing 
through it to wipe off the B.T.U. from the surface 
gives the best type of cooling. 


Question—PBanbury stock mixing is a batch or dis 
continuous type operation. Are there any new type 
mixing machines which lend themselves to contin 
uous mixing? 


Answered by Mr. Comes: In my opinion there is 
no continuous mixer on the market that can make 
a perfect mix. Some continuous mixers can mix the 
stock well enough. Of course it is the desire of 
everyone to mix continuously. We are continually 
trying out different types of screws having this in 
mind and at present are installing a special German 
machine designed for this type of work. However, 
I do not believe anything will quite meet the eff- 
ciency of a batch machine. The high pressure Ban 
bury on the extremely short cycle with a screw ma 
chine under it can produce a continuous output. 


Question—What is the reasoning for differences in 
physical properties between a low temperature 
long cure versus a high temperature short cure? 
An example of this being: 60 minutes at 280°F. 
versus 17 minutes at 315°F. 


Answered by Mr. Torrey: If each stage of each cure 
is properly determined and accurately controlled, the 
physical properties and performance potential of the 
tires produced by each is the same. But with any 
short, high temperature cure, a deviation in time or 
temperature, of a magnitude which would be of small 
consequence with the long, low temperature cure, 
can produce a notable difference in results. In gen- 
eral, the serviceability of tires cured in automatic 
presses has equalled that of those cured in the old 
types of equipment. The more critical nature of the 
shorter cures manifests itself primarily as a tend- 
ency towards a higher percentage of surface defects. 


Question—(1) What is the industry status with re- 
gard to continuous vulcanization of extruded goods 
(other than insulated wire)? (2) Please discuss 
continuous molding as recently publicized. Pub- 
licity indicated that molded strips could be made 
long enough to go around the world.” What type 
of machinery is used? What compounding prob 
lems arise? 


Answered by Mr. Brothers: In answer to the first 
question, some manufacturers are using the principle 
of continuous cure in some production parts. This 
work is not as far advanced as in the insulated wire 
industry but production parts are being made in 
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this manner. Standard warm-up mills and tubers 
are used with either steam or hot air as the curing 
medium. The prime problems here have to do with 
length of heater, speed of conveyor belt and tem- 
perature poescsesi The peculiar compounding prob- 
lems that arise are tae of obtaining a fast enough 
cure to complete in the curing oven, and still slow 
enough to prevent set-up during the forming state. 

In regard to molding continuous strips, this is 
usually done in a mat type platen press. Splices are 
made in the press between the end of the first section 
and the start of the second section. In this manner 
it can be produced in endless lengths. Over the past 
few years development work has been carried out 
in which high frequency heating units have been 
used. To date, these have not proven completely 
trouble free. 


Question—How are some of the products made by 
rubber companies contributing to automation in 
other industries? 


Answered by Mr. Bosomworth: Probably more 
than we realize, the products of the rubber industry 
find their way into other fields of automation. For 
instance the tubeless tire has proven to be a big 
help on the assembly lines of the automobile com- 
panies. In this case the tire can be inflated to full 
pressure in two to three seconds with the valve cap 
in place. Another example of the use of rubber prod 
ucts is that of diaphragms for control valves. Then 
there are the applications of V-belts, shock absorb- 
ers, and Fawick clutches for automatic machines; 
molded rubber parts for electrical switch-gear and, 
of course, wire covering for electrical circuitry ; 
rubber-covered rolls for printing and conveyors, and 
belting for weight scales and conveyors. If one takes 
into account the non-rubber products of the various 
companies, the list could be greatly increased. 


Question—How does the maintenance cost on high 


pressure Banbury mixing compare with conven 


tional speed Banbury mixing? 


Answered by Mr. Comes: The maintenance cost on 
a high pressure Banbury would not be any more per 
pound of stock mixed, and from the experience we 
have had to date we believe the cost per pound will 


be less. 


Question—What does it cost to completely equip 
a No. 11 Banbury with automatic weighing facil 
ties together with controls and interlocking elec- 
trical mechanisms to operate the Banbury itself? 


Answered by Mr. Hale: The geographic arrange- 
ment of bins, scales and Banbury hopper feeder can 
vary the initial cost considerably. All the bins, feed- 
ers and scales necessary for handling, say, four types 
of black, oil and rubber pellets together with eight 
types of bulk pigment, and twelve types of small 
volume powders, would cost probably $150,000. A 
large part of this cost would be master control panels 
and interlocking devices for automatic oper: 8 of 
the Banbury. 

This capital investment is not justified entirely 
through labor savings but to a large extent from the 
elimination of extruded and calender stock losses 
caused by uncontrolled weights of batch ingredients. 
Manua’ weighing is not dependable. 





Improved Techniques for impregnating Leather 


IGNIFICANT improvements in leather impregna- 
tion techniques have resulted from _ pilot-plant 
studies conducted by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards under the sponsorship of the Navy Bureau of Sup 


plies and Accounts. By varying the impregnating proc- 


the Bureau has been able to produce long wearing 


ess, 


leathers having various degrees of waterproofness, flexi 


tiie 
bility, and water-vapor transmission. Methods have also 
been developed for imparting a more pleasing appear 
ance to the impregnated leather. The pilot-plant investi 
gation was carried out by René Oehler, J. H. Davis, 
and R. A. Kinmonth of the NBS Leather Laboratory. 

In 1949, the Bureau developed a method for greatly 
increasing the wear and water resistance of leather by 
impregnation with natural rubber. Four years later the 
process was extended to permit the use of polyisobuty- 
lene as an impregnant. Laboratory tests have shown 
that the treatment increases wear by about 80 percent 
and reduces water absorption by about half. Since crust 
sole leather containing a minimum amount of uncom- 
bined tannins is used, considerable saving in tanning 
materials is effected. Furthermore, impregnation §in- 
creases the wear of belly and shoulder leather so that 
it is about equal to | igh quality sole leather. The NBS 
pilot-plant studies were undertaken to bridge the gap 
between the earlier laboratory studies of impregnation 
and large-scale industrial application of the process. 

The pilot-plant investigation involved the impregna 
tion of leather with polyisobutylene and various polymer 
blends. For impregnation with polyisobutylene, the treat- 
ment ordinarily consists in soaking the leather at 40°C. 
(104°F.) for three hours in a 35- to 40-percent solution 
of polyisobutylene dissolved in mineral spirits. Dried 
vegetable-tanned crust bends of leather are used, with 
or without grain. After removal from the solution, the 
bends are drained for one hour, washed in the solvent 
for one minute, allowing excess solvent to drain, and 
dried at 40°C. to remove the solvent. Various modifica- 
tions were introduced in this procedure in order to study 
the effect of different conditions on the impregnation 
process. 

A forced-draft oven was used for drying before im- 
pregnation and for removing solvent after impregnation. 
However, satisfactory drying could probably be carried 
out in a tannery dry loft. Practically the only other 
equipment consisted of vats for soaking the bends in 


the impregnating solution and for washing them with 
solvent afterwards. The vats used in the pilot plant were 
of 16 gage galvanized sheet iron and were four feet 
long, three feet high, and one foot wide. Their contents 
were heated by six 250-watt infrared lamps. During the 
impregnation period the bends were slowly raised and 
lowered to simulate the motion of tannery rockers. The 
gentle movement of the bends also served to stir the 
solution and thus prevent localized overheating. 
Experiments were carried out to study the effect of 
temperature, concentration of polyisobutylene, and time 
of impregnation on the extent of deposition in vegetable- 
tanned crust leather. For solutions in the useful concen- 
tration range (30 to 40 percent), there was no signifi- 
cant difference in the rate nor in the extent of deposi- 
tion of polyisobutylene at 23° and at 60°C. However, 
the cleaning of 40 percent solutions of polyisobutylene 
from the surface of the immersed leather is greatly 
facilitated by warming to 40°C. The amount of polyiso- 
butylene deposited was found to be a linear function of 
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the concentration of the polymer in the impregnation 
solution. Under most conditions of solution concentra 
tion and temperature, deposition of polyisobutylene was 
essentially complete within one or two hours. 

It was found that when certain hard, low-moleculat 
weight resins are blended with polyisobutylene or Butyl 
rubber in the impregnant, leather of almost any desired 
stiffness can be produced. Other qualities, such as water- 
proofness and flexibility, can be varied in this way. The 
low-molecular-weight blending resins also reduce solu- 
tion viscosity and thus decrease impregnation time. 
Furthermore, the low-viscosity solutions drain so well 
from the leather when it is removed from the impreg 
nating bath that no manual cleaning or washing with 
solvent is necessary. 


Substitution of other polymers for polyisobutylene 
also provides economic advantages as many of these 
materials are less expensive than polyisobutylene. The 
blending resin may be regarded as a diluent or solvent 
for polyisobutylene, or the polyisobutylene may be con- 
sidered as a plasticizer for the harder resin. Polymers 
recommended for blending with polyisobutylene includ 
coumarone indene, semi-hard hydrocarbon resin, and 
polymerized rosin. The cost of treating one pound of 
vegetable-tanned crust leather with a polymer blend is 
estimated to be about 4 cents, based on a 15 percent 
gain in weight with impregnation. 

Impregnated leather often has an objectional color 
or general appearance which materially reduces the sales 
value of the final product. To eliminate this disadvan- 
tage, the Bureau developed a method that restores the 
original appearance of vegetable-tanned crust sole 
leather after it has been treated with various types of 
impregnants. 

In this method, the air-dry impregnated leather is first 
treated with one or more good solvents for the impreg 
nation material. These solvents are used successively to 
remove the impregnant from the leather surfaces. Then 
the leather is immediately placed in one or more poor 
solvents for the impregnant, used successively to dilute 
and remove the solvent or solvents originally employed 
and to stop solvent action on the impregnant. 


aa 
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This forced draft oven is used for drying the leather 
bends before impregnation and for removing solvent 
afterwards. 
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Special System Solves Dust Problems 
at Plant of Western Rubber Company 


MIXING department is potentially a dusty place. 

Handling cakes of rubber, opening bagged chemi 

cals, and batching them into mixers—each of these 
operations is capable of dispersing some material. The 
latter operation is probably the dustiest. Rubber cakes, 
themselves, have soapstone on them which scatters as 
the cakes bounce into the hoppers. Many of the chemi 
cal additives are dry and powdery in nature. Carbon 
black, magnesia, and whiting are bad dusters when 
dumped, Zinc oxide will make some. Even clay and sul 
fur will make a little. 

Many rubber processors have abated this condition 
by employing dust collection systems on their mixers. 
\n interesting example is at the plant of the Western 
Rubber Company at Goshen, Indiana. This company 
uses a No. 9 Banbury mixer. They blend both natural 
and synthetic rubber with compounding ingredients. 
The end products are a variety of mechanical molded 
goods—washers, tubes, grommets, bushings, gaskets, 
innular rings, insulators, suction cups and the like. 

This shop operates eight hours a day, five days a week. 
The Banbury is batched three times per hour. A typical 
batch has somewhere near 200 pounds of additives in the 
formula. Not all of these are dust producers, of course, 
but enough of them are and there are enough batches 
to cause a bothersome condition, unless checked. 

A dust control system employing local exhaust venti- 
lation had been designed for the Banbury. It consisted 
of hooding over the loading hopper and duct work lead- 
ing from it. The hood in this case was an integral part 
of the mixer. Duct work was designed and the fan was 
selected to pass air at high velocity through the hood. 
This overcame the ambient air currents in the room and 
the kinetic energy in the material that tended to disperse 
dust particles into the room. In this way, the dust parti- 


Loading of the Banbury at the Western Rubber 
plant. Note the ventilating duct work over the hop- 
per which leads downstairs to the dust collector. 
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Close-up view of the Banbury showing 
the arrangement of the dust collection 
hood and duct work. Operator is shown 
brushing residual chemicals from the 
walls of the loading hopper after com- 
pleting the batching operation. 


cles were trapped before they even had a chance to 
escape. 

The system, however, employed no collector to treat 
the dust-laden air. The duct work merely exhausted to 
the outside atmosphere. This caused several problems. 


View showing the lower part of the Banbury at the 
plant (top center), the sheeting mill underneath, and 
the dust collector (extreme left). 





Raw materials were being irrecoverably lost to the at- 
mosphere in the form of dust; the dust-laden air was 
bothersome to the surrounding residential neighborhood ; 
the system did not completely solve the dust problem 
even in the working areas of the plant. Once unleashed, 
the dust re-entered the plant through open windows and 


doors. 


High Efficiency Collector Selected 


In an effort to remedy the situation, Western Rubber 
investigated dust collectors. It was determined that in 
view of the small particle sizes of some material han- 
dled, only a collector with very high efficiency would 
completely solve the problem. A collector employing 
cloth filtration was selected, since the filtration process 
is capable of air cleaning efficiencies above 99%. This is 
true even with particles in the low micron range. The 
collector was designed by the American Wheelabrator 
& Equipment Corp., Mishawaka, Indiana, to have the 
filter cloth in the form of 48 tubes, 70 inches long. This 
provides a filtering area of 366 square feet of cloth. 


American Wheelabrator engineers recommended cot 
ton cloth as the filtering medium after consideration of 
air temperature, the chemical properties of the dust, the 
normal particle sizes of the dust, the abrasive qualities, 
and all other factors having a bearing. The dust-laden 
air passes into the tubes, and the dust particles are 
trapped in them, while the air passes through. The air 
is then so clean that it is discharged to the atmosphere. 
It has no visible content or “color.” The tubes are 
cleaned by automatic mechanical shaking every day. The 
dust collected in them falls down into a hopper below. 


Collected Material is Reused 


About 35 pounds of material are collected per eight 
hour day. This weight of material at first seems not too 
formidable, but being composed of very small sized par- 
ticles it would be capable of making itself bothersome 
over a large area if unleashed. It is reclaimed by being 
added to certain batches of rubber. With a complete 
system—hooding, duct work, and collector—the dust 
problem has been solved. 





New System Speeds 


thay )-UP of 50 percent in the compounding of na 
tural rubber latex with synthetic latices has been ac- 
complished by the Naugatuck Chemical Division, U. S. 
Rubber Company at its Los Angeles plant by weighing 
the compounding tank continuously as each latex is 
added. The cost savings that have resulted from this 
simplification of the compounding method are attributed 
largely to the reduction of labor formerly required and 
the use of a larger compounding tank. 


The limitations of the original method of compound- 
ing arose from the fact that only one latex could be 
measured volumetrically and two or more others had to 
be taken from bulk storage, weighed in small batches, 
and dumped into the tank manually. In quantity pro 
duction this method became costly. 


The problem was solved by supporting a 4000-gallon 
tank on three Baldwin SR-4 load cells, supplied by the 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. of Philadelphia, Penna. 
These cells sense weight changes electrically and trans- 
mit signals that are totalled automatically on the scale 
of a direct-reading null-balance indicator also supplied 
by the company. Latices are pumped directly from bulk 
storage into the tank through control valves over the 
indicator, thus permitting an operator to control the 
low of each latex as he watches the indicator. A flex- 
ible link in the piping eliminates any effects on weight 
measurements. 


Compounding Accuracy Increased 


The new weighing system has greatly increased the 
accuracy of compounding, the company reports. The 
combination of three load cells of 20,000-pound capacity 
each provides for weighing the empty tank and approxi 
mately 50,000 pounds of contents. Since the empty 
tank weight is zeroed out simply, the indicator reads 
directly in net weight of the contents up to 40,000 
pounds. The indicator is calibrated in 20-pound scale 





Up Latex Compounding 


divisions which can be read to within 10 pounds of 
actual weight. 

Features of this weighing system are the small size 
and simplicity of the weight sensing cells and the fact 
that they are hermetically sealed against moisture and 
dirt. There is no perceptible deflection of the cell un 
der maximum load since weight is sensed by resistance 
wire strain gages bonded to a sturdy structural element 
within the cell. The sensing element is a Wheatstone 
bridge of four strain gages in each load cell, compen 
sated for temperature variations. 


The arrows in the above photograph indicate two of 

the three Baldwin SR-4 load cells by means of which 

the compounding tank at the Los Angeles plant of 
Naugatuck Chemical is weighed. 
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Season’s Greetings 


ESPITE the turmoil of the world, peace is 
always abroad at Christmas time. To sense it and 
partake of it is to enjoy the true spirit of the 
season. May all of us this Christmas share the 
peace that belongs so intimately to the season, the 
peace that stirs the heart to happiness and fills 
the world with hope. 

THE PUBLISHERS 


* 


LTHOUGH the 


meetings of the Rubber 


annual 


Association 


Expanding 
Industry 


statistics affecting the entire industry for years to come, 
rarely has any of these meetings furnished as much 
“meat” as the one just held. This was the 40th annual 
meeting of the Association and full details concerning 
the reports submitted and the actions taken are reported 
in full elsewhere in this issue. It will be noted that 
the present and future estimates made affect every seg 


Manufacturers 
have always been regarded 
as jumping off points for 


ment of the domestic rubber manufacturing field. 

Highlites of the various estimates include: (1) Capac 
ity of GR-S type rubber plants, including the Institute 
plant, will reach 1,100,000 long tons by the end of 1956 
and 1,250,000 tons by 1960; (2) Synthetic rubber in 
ventories will be built to a 2% to 3 months’ supply 
within the reasonably near future; (3) World rubber 
demand in 1957 will exceed 3,100,000 long tons with 
total supply approaching 3,400,000 tons; (4) World 
demand in 1960 was placed at 3,500,000 long tons, with 
total supply of 3,800,000 tons; (5) An important and 
profitable market is assured for efficiently produced 
natural rubber; (6) Stable prices for natural rubber are 
in the offing. Obviously, an optimistic tone for the 
future of the industry was in evidence. 

One of the most interesting reports submitted at the 
meeting was that by Thomas Robins, Jr., president of 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc. Discussing the relative positions 
of the different segments of the industry, Mr. Robins 
pointed out that the dollar volume of non-tire rubber 
products now exceeds that of tires, reversing the pre 
war pattern. Sales of non-tire products grew from less 
than $400,000.000 in 1939 to approximately $2,000,000, 


000 in 1953, exceeding tire sales by more than $50,000, 
000. This vear (1955) the new pattern will be repeated 
and if the trend continues non-tire products may ac- 
count for better than 65% of total rubber products 
sales within the next ten years. As an example of the 
new growth pattern, Mr. Robins cited the foam rubber 
industry which is running about twenty times its rate 
only ten years ago. Sales in 1955 will approximate 
$200,000,000. 

It is no secret in the industry that the larger manu 
facturers have been reaping sizeable sales and profits 
from products other than tires in recent years. The per- 
centages of such sales and profits as compared to grand 
totals have, however, been very carefully guarded. A 
break in the walls surrounding this information was 
recently made by E. J. Thomas, president of the Good 
year Tire & Rubber Co., when he revealed that although 
Goodyear’s tire business this year is bigger than ever 
its non-tire volume will account for 40% of its total 
sales. These sales, incidentally, are expected to exceed 
$1,300,000,000. 

One must keep in mind the fact that the Goodyear 
irganization is not only a producer of rubber products, 

tire and non-tire, but is also a producer of aircraft 
rubber and other chemicals, synthetic rubbers, 

teel products, and a host of other materials and prod 
ucts. But such diversification is also true, to a greater 
or lesser degree, where U. S. Rubber, Firestone, Good 
rich and General Tire are concerned, Although Good 
vear has seen fit to give an inkling of its non-tire 
position the closed clam attitude is being continued by 
the other members of the 
however, that the U. S. Rubber and Goodrich ratios of 
tire and non-tire products are in the 50-50 range, while 
those of Firestone and General Tire approximate the 


“Big Five.” It is believed, 


Goodyear position. 

The healthy financial position of these rubber manu 
facturers, as well as that of many of the smaller com 
panies in the medium-size range, is proof sufficient of 
the advantages to be gained by diversification. It will 
be noted, however, that with one or two exceptions, di 
versification is accomplished within the primary fields 
of rubber and transportation. The ‘strange’ alliances 
common to industry these days, dictated by stuffed sur 
pluses and tax advantages, are thus far lacking in the 
rubber field. Expansion is still the order of the day, but 
the expansions are within the field itself. We believe 
this is a most encouraging situation and should serve 
notice that the rubber manufacturing industry is still 
on its way up 
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October synthetic rubber production Set a new high of 
88,132 long tons passing the old record of 85,302 long tons 
set in May, 1953 .. . The new record was paced by the 
production of 72,499 long tons of GR-S type rubber, just a 
few tons short of the all-time record of 72,519 long tons set 
when the then-owned government plants reached peak 
production in May, 1945 (page 409). 














About two-hundred U. S. rubber manufacturers participated 
in the 40th Annual Meeting of the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association held in New York City on November1l6... 

The manufacturers reviewed their long-term rubber 
requirements in the light of planned production expansions 
by 1960 and saw a comfortable raw materials Surplus ahead 


to support five years of solid growth (page 412). 


























The Government Laboratories at the University of Akron have 
announced the Signing of three contracts covering research 
work to be done for three privately-owned companies .. . 
The Laboratories are currently negotiating additional 
contracts with other concerns and it is felt that new 


contracts will shortly be Signed (page 409). 




















According to reports from Costa Rica, the United States 
Experimental Rubber Station, after fifteen years of 
research, has succeeded in growing high-yield disease- 
resistant rubber trees . .. It is hoped that this new 
development will make natural rubber a potentially profitable 
export crop for various South American countries (page 411). 




















A number of interesting papers were presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the Rubber and Plastics Division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers which was held on 

November 16 in Chicago, Ill. . . . The division program 
was divided into three sessions including a Rubber Session, 
a General SesSion and a Plastics Session (page 414). 

















The general purpose Synthetic rubber plant to be built in 
England will have an annual capacity of some 50,000 long 
tons a year, according to latest reports . . . Sufficient 
supplies of butadiene and Styrene seem to be assured... 
Initial capital of the new company will be $11,200,000 

and this may possibly be raised to $25,000,000 (page 410). 
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NEWS REPORTS 
and Industry Activities 





OCTOBER SYNTHETIC PRODUCTION AT NEW HIGH; 
GOVERNMENT LABORATORIES SIGN CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Commerce has announced a record synthetic rubber 
yroduction of 88,132 long tons in October, erasing the old mark of 85,- 
fa] > 


302 long tons set in May, 1953. 


The October performance was highlighted 


by an increase of nearly 5,000 long tons from September in the production 


of GR-S type. 


October production of GR-S type rubber was 72,499 long 


tons, just a few tons short of the all-time record of 72,519 long tons set when 
the war-built government plants reached peak production in May, 1945. 


Meanwhile, the Government 


\kron, Ohio. 


Laboratories at the University of Akron, 
announced the signing of contracts with the Shell Chemical 


Corp., Hercules Powder Co., and Esso Research and Engineering Co., on 


an annual basis of approximately $300,000. 


The contract with Shell covers 


research on synthetic rubber manufacturing processes, the results of which 
Shell will coordinate with other research projects now in progress at its 
laboratory at Torrance, Calif., and at the Shell Development Co., Emeryville, 


Calif. 


The Hercules and Esso Research projects are concerned with the ap- 


plication of their products in the rubber industry. 


[The University of Akron was recently 
requested by the National Science Founda 
Government 
indus 


administers the 
obtain as 


tion, which 
Laboratories, to 
trially sponsored projects as possible for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956. The 
research work authorized by the three 
signed contracts is expected to be 
pleted by this date. 
Representatives of the Government Lab 


many 


com 


oratories are presently in various degrees 
of negotiation with a score or so of chemi- 
cal, oil and rubber companies. W. K. Taft, 
director of the Government Laboratories, 
has stated that the response of industry to 
the request of the National Science Foun 
lation gratifying, and he feels 
that additional contracts will be signed 


shortly. 


is most 


Record October Output 


The Commerce Department stated that 
October’s record output brought produc 
tion since January 1, 1955, to 789,517 long 
tons—280,000 long tons more than in the 
first ten months of 1954 and well above the 
previous peak of 731,847 long tons in the 
first ten months of 1953. 

GR-S type accounted for 641,757 long 
tons of the 1955 total and 387,309 in the 
first ten months of 1954. The 1955 cumu- 
lative figures for GR-S type, neoprene and 
N-type reached new highs. Butyl hit 5,458 
long tons in October, highest since April, 
1954. Its ten-month total, however, still 
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trails 1954—45,780 long tons against 48,549 
long tons 

Neoprene output was 6,848 long tons in 
October, 7,677 long tons in September, 
73,095 in January-October, 1955, and 56,105 
in January-October, 1954. For N-type, the 
comparable figures show 3,327 long tons 
produced in October, 3,142 in September, 
28,885 in January-October, 1955, and 17,415 
in January-October, 1954 


Diversified Rubber Interests 


Writing in a recent issue of the Journal 
of Commerce, Clayton F. Ruebensaal, di- 
rector of commercial planning for the 
Texas-U. S. Chemical Co., notes that the 
synthetic rubber industry, although one of 
the largest manufacturers and users of 
petrochemicals, with two-thirds of its ca- 
pacity located in the Southwest, is actually 
a diversity of interests spread across the 
rubber, petroleum and chemical companies. 

The rubber companies, both small and 
large, purchased 64% of the total GR-S 
copolymer plant investment and 24% of 
the petroleum-butadiene plant investment 
(representing 59% and 22%, respectively, 
of the total on a capacity basis). The 
initial interest of this group of companies 
was in low cost, high, uniform quality raw 
materials with controllable properties yield- 
ing rubbers adaptable to a wide variety 
of products and fabrication techniques. 
They were also interested in synthetic’s 


ready availability, permitting invent 
to be kept as low as possible and so re- 
ducing the risk of wide price fluctuations 
Mr. Ruebensaal that petroleum 
and natural gas companies today own 
of the total copolymer plant investmen 
and 48% of the petroleum-butadiene p 
(representing 18% and 48%, 


states 
25% 
t 


ant 


investment 
respectively, of the total capacities) 

It appears likely that petroleum 
and natural gas will continue as the prin 
cipal basic raw material sources for s} 
As long as this is true, Mr 


n 


group of ¢ i- 


quite 


thetic rubbers 
Ruebensaal declared, this 
panies can be expected to take an ever- 
increasing interest in promoting new prod 
ucts and in end-use diversification of the 
existing materials, particularly in the field 


of monomers 


Chemical Firm Investment 


Chemical companies have invested in the 
former government facilities to the extent 
of 11% of the total copolymer plant 
vestment and 28% in the petroleum-buta 
diene plant investment (representing 23% 
and 30% of the respective totals on a 
capacity basis) 

The chemical companies, which actually 
facilities, in addi- 


purchased government 
concerns actively 


tion to other chemical 
engaged in the production of plastics and 
other types of synthetic rubbers, will be 
guided by their industry’s pattern of con- 
tinual introduction of new products. These 
products, he stated, will result from inten- 
sive research and development activities, 
and will be supported by rapid payout 
times on production facilities, characterized 
by most developments in the chemical field 

Combined efforts to satisfy these aims 
should promote rapid technological growth, 
resulting in new production methods and 
better products at lower cost. 

This approach is sorely needed in the 
field of rubber, particularly synthetic rub- 
ber, Mr. Ruebensaal stated, if it is to hold 
its own against ever-increasing inroads 
made by other materials. Despite the gov- 
ernment’s expenditure of $27,000,000 on 
synthetic rubber research in the last five 
years, the industry has not experienced any 
sizable advancement in rubber types of 
processes over those adopted from private 
industry for the start of the program four- 
teen years ago. 

Cold rubber, oil and carbon black mas- 
terbatching and some continuous polymeri- 


zation methods are probably the most sig- 








nificant advances introduced under federal 
sponsorship of research, he declared 

The government’s annual research budget 
averaged about $5,000,000 in recent 
It might be expected that private industry 
in carrying out its research and develop- 
ment effort, will devote two or more times 


vears. 


this amount to the development of new 
general purpose rubbers and methods of 
making them. This amount wil be in ad- 


dition to the vast sums already being spent 
to improve and introduce new special pur- 
pose types 

Despite this large expenditure of private 
funds, an argument still exists for the con- 
tinuance of government 
the basis that the Defense Department will 
need specific rubber types which may not 
provide profit industrial re 
search. 

Regardless of 
ment, industry 
heavy development expenditures devoted t 
new and superior rubbers, Mr 


expenditures on 


incentive to 


the outcome of this argu- 


will accelerate its current 


Ruebensaal 


said. This program has already intro 
duced to the rubber market new liquid 
butadiene polymers; copolymers of buta- 


diene with vinyl pyridine and acrylic acid 
for applications requiring solvent 
ance and high 
types for severe temperature exertmes, and 
the saturated fluorocarbon and chlorosulfo- 


resist 


tensile strength; silicone 


nated ethylene polymers for resistance to 


heat and corrosive chemicals. Gum and 
liquid polyurethane rubbers are also win- 
ning commercial acceptance 
Trial by Competition 

Mr. Ruebensaal states that the synthetic 
rubber industry scored a success in its first 
“trial by competition” during the initial 
seven months of private operation by at 
taining a rate of production exceeding the 
highest ever attained during gove.nment 
operation. This is especially significant 
when it is realized that this record was 
made with the 122,000 lone ton Institute 
plant idle. 

Due to the unprecedented demand fo: 


rubber in 1955, the price of natural rubber 


increased to a high of 50c per pound. This 


peak could have been considerably higher 
if the outstanding production output of 
GR-S rubbe r had not been achieved, he 
observed 

To further discharge its responsibility 


in operating this giant rubber producing in- 


dustry, private enterprise is expending 
large sums of money on the expension of 
facilities These moves, to meet future 
new rubber demands, should combat any 
further runaway pricing of natural rub 
ber, Mr. Ruebensaal noted 

General purpose S-type capacity sold by 


private industry totals 


with the possibility ot 


the government to 
733,600 long tons, 
the Institute 
122,000 long 
vear by way of disposal and reactivation 


rated capacity oft 


added early 


plant’s 


tons being next 


New capacity already added and _ that 
planned to be on stream by early 1957 is 
approximately an additional 200,000 long 


tons, Mr. Ruebensaal concluded 
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Largest Corporations 


According to a recent survey con- 
ducted by “Fortune” magazine, the 
“Big Four” of the rubber industry 
are among the nation’s 500 largest 
industrial corporations, based on 
sales as well as Goodyear, 
number one in rubber, ranks 19th in 
sales and 28th in assets of all com- 

25th in 
Goodrich 


assets. 


panies listed. Firestone is 
sales and 33rd in assets. 

is 44th in sales and 50th in assets. 
U. S. Rubber ranks 32nd in sales 
and 42nd in General Tire, 
according to the “Fortune” survey, 
is 147th in both sales and assets 


assets. 





To Make New Type Polyethylene 


In recent weeks, several companies have 
announced enter into the pro 
duction of low-pressure polyethylene. Her- 
cules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., plans 
to construct a new plant at Parlin, N. J., 
for the manufacture of this type of poly 
ethylene. The company that it 
has been licensed to use the Ziegler proc 
ess for high-molecular weight or the so 
called low-pressure polyethylene A] 
though the new facilities will not be 
pleted until late next year, Hercules an 


plans to 


disclosed 


com 


nounced that it will be able at the start 
1f 1956 to distribute enough of the new 
type polyethylene to permit orderly mar 


keting of small tonnages to customers 
who can put the material to 
This introductory material will be obtained 
under an arrangement with the Farbwerke 
Hoechst A.-G. in Germany Hercules 
has named its new product “Hyfax.” 
Meanwbh‘le, the Celanese Corp. of Amet 
ica, New York, N. Y., has also announced 
plans to produce low-pressure polyethylene 
Celanese will operate under from 
the Phillips Petroleum Co 
panies which have either 
interest in or announced plans for the man 


good use 


license 
Other 
expressed an 


com 


low-pressure polyethylene in- 
Carbide, DuPont, Koppers, 
Dow Chemical 


ufacture of 
clude Union 


Monsanto, Goodrich, and 


Black Beauty Blast Grit 


H. B. Reed & Co., 91 Passaic St., Pas 
saic, N. J., has introduced “Black Beauty 
Blast Grit,” a new sandblasting material 
which is said to be silicosis-free. The com- 
pany states that the new product flows 
freely in all weather extremes, will not at- 
tract moisture, and cuts faster. The mate- 
rial will not rust or pack and may be 
re-used, the Reed company declares. Black 
Beauty Blast Grit consists of very clean, 
sharp, hard angular grit that gives faster 


cutting with cleaner surfaces in gradations 
that allow for just the right amount of etch 
for each particular surface. At the present 
time the material is being used in all fields 
of blast cleaning. It is said to be excellent 
for the removal of scale and carbon. The 
use of the material will provide a clean 
surface for better rubber adherence, the 
company states. Samples of Black Beauty 
Blast Grit and detailed product literature 
are available from the manufacturer 


7S iy 


LARGE-SCALE SYNTHETIC PLANT 
TO BE BUILT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
As reported in the November issue of 

Rupper AGE, general purpose synthetic 

rubber is to be manufactured in Great 


Britain on a sizeable scale for the first 


time. Production is expected to start in 
1958 and it is expected that the initial 
output will be about 50,000 tons a year. 


This is roughly equivalent to about one- 
third of the rubber now used in the manu 
facture of tires in Great Britain 

The news that a synthetic rubber plant 
would be built in Great Britain was an 
nounced by the Dunlop Rubber Co. which 
stated that a new company, the Interna 
tional Synthetic Rubber Co., was being 
formed. Its initial capital will be $11,200, 
000 possibly rising to $25,000,000. 

While the main driving force is coming 
from Dunlop, financial support is being 
supplied by the Goodyear Tyre & Rubber 
Britain), Tyre & 
and Michelin Tyre Co. Other 
tire manufacturers are being invited to 
participate. Dunlop recently began build 
ing a synthetic rubber plant, but this was 
only an experimental unit to produce 2,000 
tons of synthetic rubber a year for special 


Co. (Great Firestone 


Rubber Co., 


purposes. 


Necessary Raw Materials 


Large-scale plants in Great Britain 
were not possible previously because do 
mestic supplies of butadiene and 
have not been available in sufficient quan 
However, Imperial Chemical Indus 
tries at Wilton and British Petroleum 
Chemicals at Grangemouth, are due to be- 
butadiene year 
supplier of 
Chemicals, 
plans to 


styrene 


tities 


gin production of next 
The major domestic 
monomer is. Forth 
Grangemouth, which 
than double its output of the 
in 1956 
The first 
Synthetic 


They are: 


styrene 
also. at 
has more 


material early 


International 
named 
deputy 


rf the 
have 


directors 
Rubber Co 
George E. Beharrell, 
chairman and managing director of the 
Dunlop Rubber Co.; A. S. Bishop, deputy 
chairman and managing director of the 
Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co.; W E 
Duck, chairman and managing director of 
Firestone Tyre; J. L. Benezy, London 
manager of Michelin Tyre, and 
Lord, a director of Dunlop Rub 


been 


financial 
John H 
ber. 
Manufacture of 
scale contemplated 
i that 
resources. 
Britain from the 
rubber in the world market 
ward keeping her solvent internationally 


synthetic rubber on the 
is a major development 
controls huge natural 
The money that Great 
natural 


in a 
rubber 


country 
earns sale of 


Poe far to 


Expanding Polyethylene Usage 


Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadel- 
phia, Penna., has announced that it is ex- 
panding its use of polyethylene in indus- 
trial batteries. Polyethylene will be used 
to make the tubing and tube sealers which 
encase active materials in batteries used 
for diesel-starting, mine locomotive power, 
marine, fire alarm and telegraph 
applications. Formerly, rubber tubing had 
used in batteries 


police 


been these 
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COSTA RICAN REPORTS CITE 
NATURAL RUBBER DEVELOPMENTS 


\ccording to reports from Costa Rica, 

United States Experimental Rubber 
Station, after fifteen years of research, has 
succeeded in growing high-yield disease 
resistant rubber trees. It is hoped that 
this new development will make natural 
rubber a potentially profitable export crop 
for various Latin American countries. 

Shipments of the new plant material 
tested and “proved out” at the experimen- 
tal farm at Los Diamantes—went out re 
cently to Guatemala, Colombia, Peru and 
Bolivia. In addition, supplies of the new 
strains were sent to the Agricultural Sta- 
tion at Coconut Grove, Fla. That material, 
after a “quarantine” period, will be made 
available next spring for dispatch to the 
Far East and other rubber-growing parts 
of the world. 

Although this hemisphere is the origi 
nal home of the commercial rubber tree 
(Hevea brasiliensis), production hitherto 
has been held to a minimum by the trees’ 
high susceptibility to the “South American 
leaf blight” (Dothidella ulei) 

Prevalent in this hemisphere, the blight 
is at present totally from the Far 
East, whence comes most of the world’s 
annual supply of 1,800,000,000 tons of nat 
ural rubber. By producing the new blight 
resistant hybrids, the experimental station 
in Costa Rica has made feasible the profit- 
able cultivation of rubber in Latin America 
on a much greater scale than hitherto. It 
is now also in a position to give a “shot in 
the arm” to the Far East, 
believe 


the 


absent 


some in the trade 


To Develop New Stock 


Because of the combination of high-yield 
properties with the 
new plant material will be used to develop 
stock on the Far Eastern rubber 
estates, many of which are well past their 
peak production sta: The product 
will allay the Far rubber 
growers’ current nightmare: that sooner or 
later, despite rigid quarantine precautions, 
Dothidella—perhaps 
the upper air currents—may show up there 
If they ever did, the fungus could well 
sweep through the vast plantations of Ma 
lava and Indonesia like a forest fire, since 
all the the Far East 
known to be highly susceptible to the leaf 
blight 

The experimental farm at Los Diamantes 
1941 by the United States 

\griculture About 
years ago it was transferred to Point Four 

now known as the International Cooper 
ation Administration. The farm 
2, 000 supporting 50,000 
near-adult rubber trees—plus 
nurseries at Turrialba, thirty miles away, 
is lent by the Costa Rican Government. 

\t present only three United States tech- 
nicians run the whole project. The station 
director, A. V. McMullan, and his assist- 
ant, R. H. Bartlett, are responsible for the 
farm work, test tappings, analyses, bud- 
grafting and hybridization. Dr. Michael 
H. Langford, plant pathologist, is regional 
research coordinator, providing technical 
guidance not only for Costa Rica but also 


resistance to disease, 


new 


new 


also Eastern 


the spores of riding 


trees in are strains 


was started in 


Department of two 


about 
acres, adult or 


extensive 
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MINNESOTA RUBBER AND GASKET ANNOUNCES ELECTION OF NEW OFFICERS 


George Carlson 


Min- 


election 


Minnesota Rubber and Gasket C« 
neapolis, Minn., has announced the 
E. Carlson 
He was formerly vice-president 


Mr 


‘ , 
post ot secretary of ne 


of George as president of the 
company. 
in charge of sales. 


hold the 


will also 
firm. 


Carlson 


Robert Carlson 
Robert W. Carlson, previously vice-presi 
dent in charge of production, has 
named vice-president and treasurer 
Rubber is a major 
The company also manufactures 
custom-molded products 


beet 
Min- 
nesota producer of 
O-rings 
a variety of 








rubber- 
Bolivia, 
and 


stations in other 
Colon 


Mexico, 


for subsidiary 
growing 
Guatemala, 
Haiti 

Costa Rica is the 
network, coordinating 
of all the experimental work. The 
for the Costa Rican unit runs at approxi- 
mately $100,000 a year, a bill that 
by the taxpayer 

The new 


countries 
Peru, Panama 
regional center of this 

focus 
budget 


forming the 


is footed 
\mericat 
strains developed at 

obtained after 


Los 


years of 


Dia- 
pa- 
tient cross-pollination between high-yield 
stock the Far East and local strains 
from the Amazon Valley, had been 
found by experience to be disease-resistant. 

All Far East lineal de- 
scendants of 
in Malaya 


gen) 


mantes were 
fre m 
which 


rubber trees are 
twenty-two seedlings planted 
the pro- 
seed smuggled 
botanist, Sir 


and Ceylon in 1876-77 


of a few handfuls of 
out of Brazil by the English 
Henry Wickl 
oped at the 
Kew, England 

All 
selectively cultivated over the 
high yield, but. still ] leat 
blight. Material from these has been hy- 
bridized with blight-resistant strains of the 
same closely related 
species, Hevea benthamiana, to produce the 


1am, and subsequently devel 


Royal Botanical Gardens in 


are varieties of Hevea brasiliensis, 


ears 10 


vulnerable to 


species and with a 


new varieties. 


Yields From New Trees 
Yields from th 
l 


reached 750 to 


e new trees already have 
000 pounds an acre. As 
they increase in this should be greatly 
exceeded. Even by the standards of Far 
Eastern commercial production, yields of 
1,000 pounds an 
highly satisfactory 

Although Hevea brasiliensis is “wild” in 
its Amazon habitat, the “wild rubber” of 
more which has been 
exported in fair quantities in times of rub- 
ber shortages in the past 
It yields only a poor quality ‘atex, 


S1Ze, 


acre, are regarded as 


northerly regions 


is of a distinct 
genus. 


that of world 
Castilloa, 


rough 


different from 


Known as 


very 
merce. 
largely 
capes. 
The Goodyear Rubber Co. mai 
plantation not far fron 


it 1s 


used to make water} 


commercial 
Diamantes and produces about 300 tons 
vear. Half of this 
plant material is being adopted by Good- 
year. 
Dr. Langford said recently that 

stumps of (vegetative 

gating material 
can be produced in half the time and at a 
small fraction of 
onent’ trees, and the necessity for spray 


is exported. The new 


these clones 


from a single ‘parent’) 


cost of 


the 


ing is eliminated.” 
under 


Promising experiments 


also are way to combine rubber as 


shade trees with existing crops, sucl 
coffee and cacao. This is an added 


tive for local growers 


Elimination of Top Budding 


One other attribute of the new 
importance to the 


great I 
“top-budding 


and one of 
world—is the elimination of 
Normally it has been necessary to grat 
high-yield trunk onto a 
budding) and then make a second grafting 


stock 


root 
higher up, of a resistant leaf-crown 
budding). 

Thus the final tree consists of three con 
ponents, each different 
stock. By inducing both high-yielding 
disease-resistant 
same stock, only the low-budding is 
sary. The period from low budding to 
“coming into tap” is five years. The re- 
search team is now setting its for 
yet a further development: eventual elimi 
nation of the low-budding step. 


from a parent 


characteristics i the 


neces- 
sights 


A new bulletin, published by Goodyear 
offers information on the small particle 
size nitrile latices “Chemigum Latex 2 
and “Chemigum Latex 246.” 


36” 





RUBBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION HOLDS 40TH ANNUAL MEETING 


Some two hundred U. S. rubber manu- 
facturers participated in the 40th Annual 
Meeting of the Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc., held on November 16 at the 
Park Lane Hotel in New York, N. Y. The 
manufacturers reviewed their long-tern 
rubber requirements in the light of planned 
1960 and 


production expansions in sight by 
surplus 


saw comfortable raw materials 
ahead to support five years « 

In an election, the group named Albert 
H. Wechsler, vice-president and chairman 
of the Converse Rubber Co., Malden, 
Mass., to the board of directors. Mr 
Wechsler will fill, until 1957, the une 
term of Hugh Bullock, president of the 
Tver Rubber Co., Andover, Mass., wh« 
retired in September. 

Five other directors 
three-vear terms at the meeting, including 
A. L. Freedlander, president, Dayton Rub 
ber Co., Dayton, Ohio; O. G. Vinnedge, 
vice-president, Dryden Rubber Division, 
Sheller Manufacturing Corp., Chicago, Ill. ; 
William O’Neil, president, General Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; W. S. Richard 
son, president, B. F. Goodrich ( Akron, 
Ohio, and P. W. Litchfield, 
the board, Goodyear Tire & 
Akri n, Ohio 

At its organization meeting, t board 
of directors re-elected the following offi 
cers of the Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation: President, R. R. Ormsby; Vice- 
President, W. J. Sears; Secretary, 
Flint; Treasurer, C. W. Halligan 


erowth 


»f solid 


xpired 


were electe 


hairman of 


Rubber Co 


(,eorge 


World Consumption Rising 


At the meeting, Mr. Ormsby stated that 
while world 
pected to rise approximately 20% over the 
next five years, all sub- 
stantially more rapid rise in world capacity 
for production of the industry’s basic raw 
materials, 

“Announced expansions of synthetic rub 
ber producing capacity and pending an 
nouncements of further expansions 
and throughout the world, when added to 
the relatively stable output of natural rub 
ber, should provide a supply of new rubber 


1 
f 


in excess of projected demand for each of 


rubber consumption is ex 


signs point to a 


here 


the next five years 

“In the United States, it is expe ted that 
capacity for production of general purpose 
synthetic rubber (GR-S) will increase to 
more than 1,100,000 long tons per vear by 
the end of 1956,” Mr. Ormsby said. “Due 
to increased capacity plus new and im- 
proved developments in man-made rubber, 
our industry will use more synthetic rubber 
next vear than in any previous year.” He 
said, “Our consumption of man-made rub 
ber could approach two-thirds of our total 
new rubber requirements in 1956.” 

Mr. Ormsby’s forecast was based on in- 
formation presented by industry spokes- 
men at a morning session. A select panel 
of industry experts in these fields, moder 
ated by W. J. Sears, RMA vice-president, 
discussed all aspects of the supply-demand 
picture through 1960 

In summarizing the panel 
Mr. Sears stressed the importance of the 
planned expansions in synthetic rubber ca- 
pacity in bringing price stability into the 


discussions, 


412 


industry’s main raw materials. The supply 
of these man made rubbers will be ample 
for all domestic requirements, will permit 
exports substantially in excess of the cur 
rent rate, and will be marketed at stable 
prices. Foreign rubber manufacturers, now 
forced to use high cost natural rubber, 
have a large unsatisfied requirement for 
soon as we can 


American synthetic. As 
they will 


supply them with their needs, 
no longer be dependent upon high cost 
natural rubber which will bring about a 
better balance in natural rubber supply and 
lead to a measure of raw materials price 
stability that heretofore has been unknown 
in the world’s rubber industry. 

The panel went into these aspects of the 
problem: (1) The expanding market for 
rubber products; (2) Rubber requirements, 
1955 through 1960; (3) Natural rubber 
supply, 1955 through 1960; (4) Synthetic 
rubber supply, 1955 through 1960; and, 
(5) Distribution and use of synthetic rub 
ber in world markets. 


World Rubber Requirements 
The morning discussions brought out 
these significant projections, covering world 
rubber requirements and new rubber pr: 
duction through 1960, as shown in Table I 

Since natural rubber is important to the 
industry under today’s conditions for ap- 
proximately 30% of total U. S. rubber 
needs, except during an emergency 
a much lower percentage of natural rubber 
would be used, the panel took note of new 
plantings and replanting programs under 
way in producing areas. The panel felt 
that all efforts in this direction were im 
portant from the standpoint of providing 
a firm raw materials foundation for natu 
ral rubber’s part in supporting the rising 
curve of world rubber use 

The panel discussion made it clear, how 
ever, that the burden of meeting the 
world’s growing demand for rubber prod 
ucts would have to be borne largely by the 
synthetic rubber producing industry A 
27% increase in U. S. synthetic rubber 
producing capacity and an increase of more 
than 40% in world capacity between 1956 
and 1960 was predicted. 

Despite announced plans for replanting 
and new planting in Southeast Asia and 
Africa, the panelists did not believe that 
natural rubber production could be ex- 
panded by more than 4.0 percent between 
1956 and 1960. 

These estimates of U. S. A. and foreign 
consumption of the two basic kinds of 
rubber, as well as the estimates of poten- 
tial synthetic and natural rubber produc- 
tion through 1960, were presented by 


when 


George Trenchard, manager of the Eco 
nomics Department, Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 

During the panel discussion, 
Robins, Jr., president of Hewitt-Robins, 
Inc., discussed “The Expanding Market 
For Rubber Products.” He stated that 
since 1939 the market for rubber products 
had expanded much more rapidly than the 
“oross national product.” He predicted a 
solid growth for the rubber manufacturing 
industry over the next five years 

“Sales of non-tire products have grown 
from less than $400,000,000 in 1939 to just 
about $2,000,000,000 in 1953, in which year 

almost 
“As far 


Thomas 


tire sales by 
Mr. Robins said 

see,” Mr. Robins “there 
to expect a reversal in this 
basic trend. In other words, our business 
should grow at least as gross 
national product and well ahead of the 
of all industry.” (See Table IT 
non-tire rubber products 


they exceeded 
$100,000,000,” 
as we can said, 


is no reason 
fast as the 


average 
for growth of 
market). 

Noting that foreseeable growth will re- 
quire U. S. manufacturers to use more 
synthetic rubber and other elastomeric ma- 
terials, Mr. Robins said: “It is now appar- 
ent that again in 1955 dollar sales of non- 
tire rubber products will slightly exceed 
At least one thousand com 
panies participate in these latter non-tire 
rubber products industries. The record 
for the past decade shows these companies, 
in the aggregate to be the fastest growers 
in our industry. It is probably not far 
out of line to suggest that ten years from 
now they will be doing two-thirds of the 
rubber business, reversing the 
pre-war position when tires accounted for 
two-thirds of the industry’s business. To 
however, their growth must be 
built, not on increased supplies of natural 
rubber, but on the synthetic materials, 
which for these many specialized indus- 
trial and consumer uses are far superior, 
if not indispensable, to any rubber prod- 
ucts manufacturer.” 


those of tires 


products 


do so, 


Natural Rubber Supply 


Speaking on “Natural Rubber 
1955 Through 1960,” Dr. W. E. Cake. 
vice-president of the U. S. Rubber Co., re- 
viewed the output potential of natural rub- 
ber producing countries in Southeast Asia 
and elsewhere in the world. He said that 
of the 11% million acres planted in natural 
rubber in the narrow equatorial belt that 
circles the globe, rubberwise, 94% of the 
rubber so produced comes from the Far 
East. Of that amount, 75% comes from 
two countries, Malaya and Indonesia. 

3y reason of the country’s enlightened 


replanting program, Dr. Cake expressed 


Supply 





TABLE I 


1956 
World Demand 2,980,000 
World Supply 
Synthetic 
Natural 


1,315,000 
1,875,000 


3,135,000 


1,500,000 
1,900,000 
3,400,000 


Wortp New Russer SuPPLY AND DEMAND PROJECTED To 1960 
(long tons) 


1959 
3,370,000 


1960 
3,500,000 


1957 1958 


3,260,000 


1,750,000 
1,900,000 
3,650,000 


1,850,000 
1,950,000 
3,800,000 


1,625,000 
1,900,000 
3,525,000 








1955 
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the belief that the Malay states would reg- 
ister a modest gain over present produc 
tion between now and 1960. 

Because of the uncertain political situ 
ation and the present investment climate, 
Dr. Cake predicted that Indonesian rubber 
production would decline from its 1951 
peak of 800,000 long tons to about 650,000 
long tons per year by 1960. 

Reviewing production in Ceylon, Sara- 
Borneo, Thailand, Viet Nam, Cam- 

Africa, the Belgian Congo, British 

and South America, Dr. Cake said: 
worldwide basis, I think the best 
we can expect is a relative stability in out- 
put between 1,800,000 and 1,900,000 tons a 
year until 1960. Beyond that, we should 
have a moderate annual increase in volume, 
at least enough to permit the natural rub- 
ber industry to meet a fair share of the 
world’s total requirements.” 

As regards synthetic rubber, L. E. Spen- 
cer, assistant to the president of the Good- 
Tire & Rubber Co., said that even 
the record production of the synthetic rub- 
ber industry since it passed into private 
hands last spring has not made it possible 
to avert tight supply situations entirely. 

He said “there is a short term problem 
in supplying every customer . . . and nearly 
every customer’s requirements are at rec- 
ord levels with desired quantities of 
exact types of materials as needed 

“Barring major catastrophes or unantici- 
interruptions in production, I feel 
certain that existing facilities can and will 
meet the record demands now faced by the 
industry. As soon as the Institute plant 
and/or the expansions already announced 
€ operative, our worries with respect 
adequate supply of synthetic rubber 


wak, 
bodia, 
Afric: 


“On 


year 


pated 


becor 
to an 


will be history.” 


Sees Rising Inventories 


Mr. Spencer predicted that the industry 
would build its synthetic rubber inventories 
to a two and a half to three months’ na- 
tional position at the earliest opportunity. 
He said that the capacity of GR-S rubber 
is expected to increase from the govern- 
ment rated figure, including the Institute 
plant of 856,000 long tons early this vear 
to more than 1,100,000 long tons by the 
end of 1956 and progressively to 1,250,000 
long tons annually (including oil) by 1960. 
Other types of special purpose synthetic 
rubber are expected to increase similarly, 
so that by 1960 the U. S. will have an 
overall capacity of synthetic rubber mate- 
rials in excess of 1,500,000 long tons an- 
nuall He said that Canada, England, 
Germany, France, Italy, Japan and perhaps 
Brazil and South Africa contemplate ex- 
panded or new facilities by that time. 

“Viewing the world as a whole, synthetic 
rubber production in 1955 will be equiva- 
ent to 37% of consumption. For the United 
States alone, the comparable figure is 64%. 
By 1960 world capacity of synthetic rub- 
ber is expected to be equivalent to 53% of 
consumption. For the United States alone 
the comparable figure,” Mr. Spencer said, 
“is 95%.” In light of those figures, Mr. 
Spencer said that he was compelled to 
view the “future supply position of syn- 
thetic rubber with the greatest of opti- 
mism.” 

J. Ward Keener, vice president of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., told the group that 
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TABLE I] 


Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Druggist-Medical Rubber Good 
Rubber Footwear 
Other Rubber Products 
Total, Non-Tire Rubber Products... 
Tires and Tire Repair Materials 
Grand Total All Rubber Products.... 
Non-Tire Share of Rubber Industry... 
Gross National Product 
Federal Reserve Board Index of Indus- 
trial Prod. (based on 1947-8 


Population 


$91,000,000,000 


GROWTH IN NoN-TiRE RuBBER PRODUCTS MARKET 


1953 % Increase 
$1,186,625,000 570 
59,611,000 33¢ 
188,739,000 338 
521,795,000 328 
$355,819,000 $1,956,770,000 450 
$522,876,000 $1,901,312,000 264 
$878,695,000 $3,858,082,000 339 


40% 52% _ 
$364,000,000,000 300 


1939 
$177,067,000 
13,733,000 
43,112,000 
121,907,000 


58 134 131 
131,028,000 159,629,000 22 





vastly greater world consumption of syn- 
thetic rubber over the next few years “can 
stop for once and all the roller coaster 
rides the crude rubber speculators have 
been taking us on” since the industry 
began. 

While manufacturers the 
U. S. and Canada consume nearly half the 
world’s rubber, they now only “8% 
man-made rubber,” Mr. Keener said. “Cur- 
rently,” he said, “that’s all they can get, 
although the U. S. and Canada are ex- 
porting synthetic rubber at the rate of 
15,000 long tons per month.” 

Mr. Keener stated that foreign manu- 
facturers are at a distinct disadvantage 
with U. S. and American competitors at 
1955 price differentials between man-made 
and natural rubbers. They are, he said, 
“conscious of this, are anxious to correct 
this situation, and are taking steps to do 
so.” Either through subsidiaries or through 
minority or technical associations with for- 
eign companies, U. S. manufacturers are 
affliated with more than half the tire 
manufacturing interests outside of this 
country. As soon as synthetic rubber be- 
comes available, Mr. Keener said, “the in- 
fluence which can be exercised over these 
companies . . . can stop for once and all” 
the speculative swings referred to. 

“There will continue to be,” he said, “an 
important place for efficiently produced 
crude natural rubber, but if we American 
manufacturers do our jobs, there should 
not again be the opportunity for the wide 
speculative swings of the past. 


outside of 


use 


Stabilization of Supply 


Mr. Keener pointed to the following 
factors as promising stabilization of supply 
and raw materials cost: 

“First, the present tight synthetic rubber 
supply position is temporary. We estimate 
that U. S. A. crude rubber consumption 
during the first six months of 1956 will be 
35,000 tons less than in the comparable 
1955 period. Expansions of synthetic rub- 
ber capacity now under way will be com- 
ing in progressively through 1956 and 
should come in rapidly enough to take the 
edge off any temporary tightness in crude 
rubber supplies and speculative activity 
based thereon. 

“Secondly, above and beyond the cur- 
rently announced expansions in man-made 
rubber capacity, other expansions will be 
undertaken as each synthetic rubber pro- 


I firmly 


ducer seeks to improve his market 
achieve 


believe that before 1957 we will 
the enviable state of not again in our life- 
time being in a short position in total new 
rubber supplies. 

“Third, each 


manufacturer of rubber 


products, realizing that his growth over 
the next decade depends solely on increas- 
ing supplies of man-made rubber, must re- 
double his efforts to switch to continuously 
higher percentages of man-made rubber 


consumption 

“Fourth, competition 
of man-made rubber will make itself felt 
in research and development. Already 
improved synthetics have been announced 
and others are undoubtedly on the way 
the new ‘synthetic natural’ rubber appears 
to be able to perform as well in substan- 
tially all respects as natural crude rubber 
and at prices that are more than competi- 
tive with 1955 crude rubber prices. This 
offers an extremely bright hope for the 
future.” 


among producers 


Flemming Addresses Meeting 


The meeting was also addressed by Dr. 
Arthur S. Flemming, director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, Washington, 
D. C. Dr. Flemming discussed the work 
being done by his agency in carrying out 
the defense mobilization program of the 
nation. He stated that the agency is con- 
stantly striving to develop a supply re- 
quirement balance sheet which will enable 
the government to identify the gaps in its 
mobilization base. 

As far as the requirements picture for 
rubber is concerned, the speaker stated 
that ODM is now in the process of com- 
pleting a review of the situation. As a 
result of the work that goes on in the 
Defense Department and other planning 
agencies, it will be necessary to review the 
situation again about a year from now 


DuPont Technical Publications 


Elastomers Division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington 98, Del., 
has issued several new technical reports. 
Report BL-299 covers “Neoprene Latex 
Type 60”; BL-300 discusses “Control of 
Lead Press Discoloration in Neoprene,” 
and BL-301 is on the “Activation of Unicel 
ND in Blown Elastomer Sponge.” Copies 
of these reports are available from the 
company. 





ASME RUBBER AND PLASTICS DIVISION HOLDS INTERESTING CHICAGO MEETING 


The November 16th meeting of the Rub- 
ber and Plastics Division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, held at 
the Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel in Chicago, 
Ill., was split into three specific sessions 
rubber, plastics and a general session. The 
meeting was held in conjunction with the 
Meeting of the parent 
Plastics Division 


Diamond Jubilee 
organization. Rubber and 
sessions took place not only in the morn 
ing and afternoon of November 16, but in 
the evening as well 

The morning session was devoted t 
subject of rubber and had as its 
theme “Broadening the Applica 
tions of Rubber”. H. A. Winkelmann 
(Dryden Rubber) served as chairman for 
this session. He was assisted by C. W 
Selheimer (Illinois Tech- 
nology) as vice-chairman. Papers pre 
sented at this session included 

“Use Rubber in Home and 
trv: Past-Present-Future” by 
U. S. Rubber Co., Passaic, N 

“Use of Rubber in 
Past-Present-Future” by 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., A 


general 
general 


Institute of 


Indus 


Joss, 


rtation 

Waters, 
kron, Ohio 
“Engineering Developments in Rubber, 
Julv, 1954-August, 1955” by Lillian Cook 
Rubber Division Library, University of 
Akron, Akron, Ohio, and Leora Straka, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber \kron, 
Ohio. (The paper was presented by Miss 
Straka) 


Afternoon Session Papers 
The afternoon session on Novemb 
was a_ general devoted { 
theme of “The Rubber and Plastics Engi 
Industry”. Glen 


session t the 


neer in Commerce and 
Neely (Richardson) served as chairman of 


Robert Zinn 


University) as vice-chait 


this session with Professor 
(Northwestern 
man. Papers presented at this session it 
cluded : 

“Education” by C. C 


University, N. Y. 


Reese, Plasti 


Winding, Cornell 
Ithaca, 

“Research” by F. E. 
vision, Monsanto Chemical ( 
field, Mass 


“ 


Production” by 
Rubber Co., Detroit, 
“The 
merce and 
Dow Chemical Co., 
The 
was devoted to the subject of plastics, un 
der the theme of “Broadening the Appli 
cation of Plastics”. Gordon Kline (Bureau 
of Standards) served as chairman f 
(Ricl 


Robert Merrill, 
Mich 
Engineer in the World 
Industry” by Donald L 


Midland, Micl 


session on November 16 


Gibb, 


evening 


session, and Paul McGerve 
served aS VIcé chairman P 
at this session included: 
“Use of Plastics in Home 
try: Past-Present-Future” 
Manring, B. F. Goodricl 
Cleveland. Ohio 
‘Use of 
Past-Present-Future” by 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
lastics, 
Max- 


Princeton, 


Plastics in Transportation: 


K. K. Fligor, 
Ohio 
“Engineering Developments in 
July, 1954-August, 1955” by Bryce 
Princeton University, 


well, 
N. J. 


At a meeting of the Executive, Advisory 


and General Committees of the Rubber 
and Plastics Division held on November 
16, Gordon Thayer, 1955 chairman, intro- 
duced C. Howard Adams, new member of 
the Executive Committee; H. O. Long- 
streth, plastics papers committee chairman 
for 1956-57; W. M. Petry, rubber papers 
committee chairman for 1957; F. W. Weh- 
mer, division secretary for 1956, and 
R. W. Barber, program chairman for 1956. 


Tribute Paid to Thayer 

The 1956 division chairman, R. G. Sea- 
man, was introduced by Mr. Thayer and 
the meeting turned over to him. Mr. Sea- 
man paid tribute to Mr. Thayer as one of 
the most effective and hard-working chair 
men and presented him with a Certificate 
of Appreciation from the society for his 
services. Mr. Thayer was also presented 
with a suitably engraved rubber and plas- 
from the members of the Ex- 
Mr. Thayer was ap- 
pointed chairman of the division Manual 
Committee in order that this 
as up-to-date and useful 

\dams 

Honors 


tics gavel 
ecutive Committee. 


Revision 
manual be made 
as possible. Mr. 
chairman of the 
the division. 
Plans for 1956 meetings and other divi 
The theme 


was appointed 


Committee of 


s‘on activities were reviewed 
for the June, 1956, meeting in Cleveland, 
Ohio, will be “Properties and Applications 
of New Rubber and Plastics as Engineer 
ing Materials.” Efforts will be made to 
get papers reviewed and sent to headquar 
ters in order that more preprints of meet 
ing papers may be available 

\n attempt will be made to develop a 
program for the annual meeting in New 
York in 1956 on the general subject “New 
Processes and Equipment for the Rubber 
and Plastics Industries,” with some refer 
ence to the growth of automation in thes 
industries 

In his paper on “Use of Rubber in Home 
and Industry: Past-Present-Future,” Mr 
reviewed the tremendous growth in 
the use of rubber goods in both home and 
industry. The author covered the growth 
and progress of rubber usage in industry 
the various applications as 


Joss 


by analyzing 
associated with the specific properties of 
the material 
flexibility and compressibility, wear resist 
ance, fluid impermeability, skid resistance, 
inertness, electrical 


thermal 


such as: energy absorption, 


adhesiveness, chemical 
conduction and insulation, and 
insulation. 


New Rubber Developments 


The paper further provided a summary 
of the new rubbei recently de 
veloped, and commented upon the applica 
tion of the unusual properties of many of 
these to the possible solution of problenis 
of the present and future in industry, avi- 


materials 


ation, and transportation. 

Mr. Waters, in his paper 
Rubber in Transportation: 
Future” presented a brief 
history of the contributions of rubber to 
transportation from early times to today’s 
tubeless tire. The growing acceptance of 
this latter development and its advantages 


on “Use of 
Past-Present- 
review of the 


were discussed. The tremendous contri- 
bution of the synthetic rubbers to trans- 
portation were emphasized and an historical 
summary of growth set forth. 

The speaker outlined the applications of 
synthetic rubber to foam rubber and briefly 
discussed the polyurethane foams. The 
application of rubber to air springs was 
also covered by Mr. Waters. He stated 
that the development of the new synthetic 
rubbers directly comparable to natural rub- 
ber is of great importance to the rubber 
industry and to the security of the nation 
He also noted that the advantages of 
rubber roads and pavements indicate thi 
possibility of new markets and improve- 
ments in transportation. 

The last paper at the morning session 
was “Engineering Developments in Rub- 
ber, July, 1954-August, 1955,” co-authored 
by Lillian Cook and Leora Straka As 
presented by Miss Straka, this paper offered 
a complete bibliography that will be a 
valuable tool to all engineers. 

The first paper at the afternoon session 
was presented by Professor Winding. In 
his paper on “Education,” the author stated 
that the position of the engineer is one 
of rapid change and increasing complexity 
\ “splintering off” process forces the en 
gineer into new and additional specializa 
tions. This places colleges and universities 
in a position of having to constantly review 
their curricula. 

Professor Winding 
haps greater emphasis should be placed on 


suggested that per- 
the basic and engineering sciences and less 
on arts and practices of engineering. There 
should be, however, a preservation of the 
study of the humanities. Another solution 
four-year cur 


would be to increase the 


ricula to. five 


Offers Interesting Comparison 


Mr. Reese, in his paper on “Research,” 
drew an effective comparison between the 
research and the design engineer \ de- 
sign engineer was defined as one wlio uses 
basic engineering science in application in 
order to bring a product into fruition. The 
research engineer, on the other hand, must 
be somewhat of a dreamer 

The speaker discussed the question of 
personality as a determining factor in the 
suitability of personnel for research work 
He also discussed the problem of super 
vision and the necessity for liaison between 
the design and the research engineer 

The third paper. of the afternoon session 
Wes presented by Mr. Merrill, whi 
on “Production.” He noted that the 
all progress of industry, and of the coun- 
try, rests on engineering achievement. Mr 
Merrill discussed the various types of en 
who contribute to all phases of 
industry and production. He 
with present trends toward au 
demands on the engineer to provide sim- 
plified methods, machines and 
controls becomes greater. 


Spx ke 


ver- 


gineers 
noted that 
tomation, 


pre cesses, 


The final paper of the afternoon session 
was presented by Mr. Gibb, who spoke on 
“The Engineer in the World of Commerce 
and Industry.” Mr. Gibb presented an 
effective picture of the position of the en- 
gineer with regard to sales. He emphati- 
cally showed the close tie that must exist 
between sales and engineering in an in- 
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creasingly technical world. He also pointed 
out the importance of the engineer having 
a concept of sales and profits. He drew 
an interesting analogy of the result of en- 
gineering without these factors being fully 
developed. The importance of the profit 
to the growth of the engineer, as 
» the overall economy, was empha- 


svstem 
well as t 
sized 

Mr 
at the 


the 


Manring presented the first paper 
plastics session which was held in 
evening on November 16. He spoke 
Use of Plastics in Home and In 
dustry: Past-Present-Future.” The author 
emphasized the proper selection and appli- 
materials, together with their 
proper combination with other materials, 
as the key to expanded use of plastics in 
the fields indicated. A comparison of the 
physical and thermal properties of the 
various plastic materials with relation to 
structural materials such as 
made by 


on “The 


cation of 


glass, 


basic 


steel, was use of various 


charts and data. 


[ . 


The properties that are important to the 
growth of plastics in these fields were out 
lined and an analysis of each was made 
were listed as: (1) Ability to meet 
the use requirement; (2) Extended dura 
(3) Light weight; (4) Optical 
transparency; (5) Esthetic appeal, and 
(6) Low fabrication cost. 


These 


bility ; 


field 
expectancy of 


A resumé of uses in the building 
included the ten year life 
an over-all skin applied to an 
structure, the development in construction 


external 


applications, plastic piping, siding, glazing, 


gutters, etc 


Cities Corrosive Resistance 


In the field of industry the corrosive re 
sistance of plastics was deemed to be of 
primary and and 
data of applications with regard to time, 


importance, examples 
and corrosive elements were 
outlined. It was noted that better infor 
nation regarding the possible life and 
characteristics of plastic materials 
among the important 
greatly expanded growth 


temperature, 


creep 
were necessities to 
It was pointed out that the proper use 
f plastic materials in wit! 

r materials, a suitability 


combination 
the ap 
the 
the basis of 


fe Tr 


ation, and a consideration of eco 


mics involved, form selec 
tion Che unusual advantageous technical 
the make 
for many specific applica- 
their 


are 


properties of material them 

ideally suitable 

tions and as properties, economics, 

better understood 

an ever expanding use of 
fields of home and 


realized. 


nd processes and 
plas 


industry 


his paper on “Plastics in Transporta 
Mr. Fligor out that the 
major use of plastics in transportation 
today was in the fields of the aircraft and 
automotive industries. Other transporta- 
tion means utilizing plastics to sizable de- 
grees indicated as pipes for 
liquids and gases, conveyor belts for bulk 
ents, bus, truck, and marine appli- 
It was indicated that the utility 
decorative value of plastics coupled 
with their contributions toward 
and safety were among the primary rea- 
sons for the use of plastics in this field 
The that still 


pointed 


were being 
moven 
cations 
and 
comfcrt 


there is 


iuthor observed 
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PIRELL! CONSTRUCTS INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE PLANT IN ITALY 


The Pirelli organization has announced 
the construction of a new factory at Arco 
Pozzuoli, Italy, for the manufacture of 
insulated wire and cable. The new installa- 
tion has a special department for the pro- 
duction of cables The 


submarine new 


plant fronts on the and has docking 
facilities for loading the submarine cables 
directly aboard cable-layers. The aerial 
photograph above the new plant 
which will soon be in production, company 


othicials state 


sea 


shows 








need for better data on ex- 


tended aging, 
vibration 


engineering 
ultimate strength, and 
Progress in provid- 
ing this needed data can further expedite 
additional applications in the field Che 
different manufacturing processes of plas- 
tics, their advantageous production possi 
bilities, and limitations were discussed. 
The and developmental 
uses of plastics in the automotive industry 


markets as the 


creep, 


resistance 


experimental 


mate- 
the 
The 


pre V isi¢ mn 


indicate wide future 
rials are adapted or developed to meet 
applications. 

the 


are 


requirements of these 
and 


corrosion, 


resistance to 


of lower center of gravity, 
attributes in the 


and automobiles 


important 
manufacture of trailers 
which hold good promise 
for wider usage 
As materials c and 


yntinue to improve, 


fabrication and 
combined with a 


understanding of 


economics trom Savings 
take effe ct, 


and 


broader usage 
greater confidence 
the proper engineering application, plastics 
a tremendous future market in 


Mr. Fligor 


should face 
the field of tr 


stated 


insportation, 
Plastics Engineering Developments 
The final paper of the meeting was pre- 
sented by Mr. Maxwell wil 
“Engineering Developments in 
July, 1954-August, 1955.” The 


1 


cussed th 


presented 
Plastics, 
iuthor dis- 
the industry 
ical 
fabricators, 
Among de- 
materials, 


e changing face 


by merger, expansion, geograpl loca- 


tion, as applied to suppliers, 
equipment manufacturers, etc 
velopments in the field of raw 


recent advances in silicones, 


phenolics, stvrene copolymers, nylons and 


epoxy resins, 
polyurethanes were deemed important. The 
importance of developments in the field of 
with 
produc- 
the 


polymers was emphasized 


to irradiation, the sizable 


ethylene 
respect 
tion increase, and the introduction of 
low pressure polyethylene materials. 
These seem to fill a gap in 
properties that should be a valuable con- 
tribution to the plastics field. It was also 
noted that application of the Zeigler proc- 


materials 


ess to polystyrene, and polypropylene have 
produced different type products that may 
hold considerable interest as they are fur 
ther developed 
tics in tools, jigs, and fixtures in the metal 
working trade during the year, together 
with improved equipment and methods of 
In closing, 


The increased use of plas 


mold making were discussed 
the the 
creased information 
wider educational training for plastics at 
the college level. 


author emphasized need of in 


dissemination of and 


Linde Organo-Silicone Compounds 

Six new organo-silicone compounds witl 
proper 
Ait 


unusual lubricating and solubility 
ties developed by Linde 
Products Ca. New York, N.. ¥ Desig 
nated X-520, X-521, X-522, X-525, X-526, 
and X-5 these offered for 
development purposes and are 


have been 


chemicals are 
also avail 
Since they 
which _hithert 
have not been available in the silicones, tl 
that they 


speci il 


able in commercial quantities 


possess many properties 
1¢ 
company states, it is expected 
will find broad industrial 


lubricants, as release agents for rubber and 


uses as 


plastics; in cosmetics; and as emulsifying 
agents or breakers. Like 
silicone oils, which are already widely used 
in industrial products or processes, thie 


compounds have excellent 


emulsion Linde 
new 
release proper 
ties, special thermal and viscosity stability 
and addition, they 
have properties 
that petroleum oils; they 
can be used as 

products, or as emulsifying agents unde 
other conditions. Four are soluble 
and two are easily soluble in both high and 
low aromatic solvents. According to Linde 
chemists, the many properties of the 
compounds should result in their wide ap 
plication. 


water repellency In 


lubrication and antiwear 


rival those of 
oil 


emulsion breakers for 


water 


new 
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ELASTOMER GROUP HEARS BAUM 
ON EMULSION POLYMERIZATION 

The Elastomer and Plastics Group of 
the Northeastern Section, American Chemi- 
cal Society, held its second meeting of the 
current season on November 15 at Science 
Park in Boston, Mass. Approximately 90 
members and guests were in attendance to 
hear Dr. Sidney J. Baum of the Polyco 
Department, Chemical Division, Borden 
Co., speak on “Chemical Engineering As- 
pects of Emulsion Polymerization”. 

Dr. Baum was introduced by Charles S. 
Frary, Jr. (Boston Woven Hose), chair- 
man of the group. The speaker discussed 
chemical engineering aspects encountered 
in the design and operation of a multi- 
purpose emulsion polymerization plant. He 
covered problems relating to unit opera- 
tions of fluid flow, heat transfer, agitation 
and filtration. He also discussed materials 
handling, corrosion, instrumentation and 
safety problems. 

Dr. Baum showed illustrations including 
reactor installations, cooling jacket designs, 
condenser arrangements, safety devices and 
instrumentation. He also discussed advan- 
tages and disadvantages of alternate de- 
signs. Finally, some of the problems en- 
countered in translating laboratory results 
to plant scale operation were described. 

The next meeting of the group will be 
held on January 17, 1956, at Science Park, 
at which time a symposium on “Specialty 
Latex Applications” will be held. Dr. Ernst 
A. Hauser (Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology) will serve as chairman for 
the symposium. Speakers scheduled for the 
meeting include Dr. Neil Sherwood (Good- 
rich Chemical) who will speak on “Hycar 
Latex as Applied to Textiles” and Dr. 
Robert Shaw (Rohm & Haas), who will 
speak on “Latex Applications in the Tex- 
tile Industry”. 


25-Ton Braiding Machine 


National-Standard Co., Niles, Mich., has 
recently installed a 25-ton braiding ma- 
chine with alternate decks up to 96 carrier 
size. It is said to be the largest braider 
of its kind in the world, and fabricates 
braid capable of sustaining end loads as 
high as 60 tons. The three-story high ma- 
chine fabricates braids as large as 22 
inches and it could make a braid 30 inches 
in diameter by use of the mandrels of 
proper size. The carriers in the 96 carrier 
deck can handle wire up to .028 inches in 
diameter and as many as 15 parallel wires, 
and 29 wires or groups of small diameter 
wires in braided braid. The unit produces 
braid for the metal hose industry and for 
other tubular braid applications. 


To Expand Borger Plant 


A second expansion of its synthetic rub- 
ber plant within a few months has been 


announced by Phillips Chemical Co. Phil- 
lips will boost the capacity of its Borger, 
Tex., plant by 22%. This is in addition 
to the 15% increase authorized during the 
Summer. The action reflects the steadily 
increasing demand for synthetic rubber, 
both in this country and abroad. Phillips 
purchased both facilities from the govern- 
ment last April. 
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Coming Events 


Jan. 18-20. Society of Plastics Engineers, 
12th Annual Technical Conference, 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Jan. 27. Akron Rubber Group, May- 


flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 


Feb. 9. Fort Wayne Rubber and Plas- 
tics Group, Hotel Van Orman, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


Feb. 17. Chicago Rubber Group, Furni- 
ture Club, Chicago, Ill. 


Feb. 21. Elastomer and Plastics Group, 
Applications of Cellular Synthetic 
Materials. 

Feb. 27 to Mar. 2. 
for Testing Materials, 
Week, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 

Mar. 15. Elastomer and Plastics Group, 
Structure of Rubbers. 


American Society 
Committee 


N.Y 


Mar. 16. Chicago Rubber Group, Furni- 
ture Club, Chicago, IIl. 


Apr. 6. Akron Rubber Group, 
flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 


May 


Apr. 12. Fort Wayne Rubber and Plas- 
tics Group, Hotel Van Orman, Fort 


Wayne, Ind. 


Apr. 27. Chicago Rubber Group, Furn 
ture Club, Chicago, III. 


May 16-18. Division of Rubber Chem 
istry, A.C.S., Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


June 17-22. American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, 59th Annual Meeting, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


Sept. 19-21. Division of Rubber Chem- 
istry, A.C.S., Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 





Polylite Polyester Resins 


Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., White Plains, 
N. Y., has introduced two new “Polylite” 
polyester resins for polyurethane foams 
“Polylite 8600,” for rigid foams, is easily 
mixed and applied. Foam sets within 10 
to 15 minutes to a very uniform, highly 
grained structure, the company states. It 
needs no additional post-curing at hig 
temperatures. Reichhold states that the 
product has good strength-to-density ratio, 
good dimensional stability and low heat 
transfer. The material is said to be well- 
suited to insulation and flotation uses 
“Polylite 8650,” for flexible foams, pro- 
duces a foam with about half the weight 
of an equal volume of foam rubber and 
with the same load bearing capacity. The 
foam has a slower recovery after compres- 
sion than foam rubber, and is strong 
enough to be sewn. It is said to be ideal 
for use in cushions, carpet underlays, 
sponges, toys, paint rollers and other big 
volume products. 


PHILADELPHIA HEARS NAEGLE 
SPEAK ON SILICONE RUBBER 


The October 28th meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Rubber Group held at the Poor 
Richard Club in Philadelphia, Penna., was 
attended by approximately 130 members 
and guests. Principal speaker at the meet- 
ing was R. S. Naegle of the Dow Corning 
Corp., Midland, Mich., who spoke on 
“Current Applications for Silicone Rub- 
ber”. The meeting was also addressed by 
John Ball (Midwest Rubber Reclaiming), 
chairman of the Division of Rubber Chem- 
istry of the American Chemical Society. 
Mr. Ball explained some of the work con- 
Philadelphia meeting of 
which was held on 


nected with the 
the Rubber Division 
November 2-4. 

An added special event was the presen 
tation of a $100 Savings Bond to Floyd E. 
Wiley of the Firestone Plastics Co. Mr 
Wiley had submitted the best term paper 
at the 1955 Rubber Course sponsored by 
the Philadelphia Rubber Group at Villa 
nova University. The title of Mr. Wiley’s 
paper is “Vulcanization of Natural and 
Synthetic Rubber Gum Stocks”. The bond 
was presented to Mr. Wiley by A. J. 
DiMaggio (Firestone), who announced 
that the next rubber course will start on 
February 6th at Villanova. 

Following Mr. Naegle’s interesting pa- 
per, a color movie entitled “Rubber From 
Rocks” was presented. Fred Delnevo (Dow 
Corning) arranged for the presentation 
of this movie which dealt with the com- 
pounding, fabrication and application of 
silicone rubbers. 


Named Cotan Division Head 

Virgil W. McDaniel has been named 
division president of the Cotan Division of 
the Interchemical Corp. at Newark, N. J. 
He succeeds C. T. Melvin, head of Cotan 
since 1938 who is retiring from active 
management but who will continue in a 
consulting capacity. At the same time, 
Robert L. Lewis, Cotan vice-president who 
has been associated with production, has 
been given greater responsibilities in this 
activity. Russell F. Tandy will head a 
newly-constituted Development Depart- 
ment and John Kuser has been designated 
assistant sales manager. Mr. McDaniel, a 
resident of Short Hills, N. J., joined the 
Cotan Division as vice-president last year 
after fifteen years with Interchemical’s 
Finishes Division. He is a graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Chemical Engineering Catalog 


Reinhold Publishing Corp., New York, 
N. Y., has announced publication of the 
fortieth edition of the “Chemical Engi- 
neering Catalog” covering 1955-56. Con- 
taining over 1900 pages, this latest edition 
includes an index of companies who are 
catalogued in the volume, a functional 
index, an index of equipment and con- 
struction materials, a listing of plants and 
specialized services, an index of pilot 
plants and a trade name index. Descrip- 
tive material is offered covering the equip- 
ment produced by more than 550 manu- 
facturers. 
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PINTO AND WILSON HONORED 
AT GALA TESTIMONIAL DINNER 


meeting of the New York 
Rubber Group held on November 18 at 
the Henry Hudson Hotel in New York, 
N. Y., to honor Peter P. Pinto, general 
manager of Rupper AGE and B. Brittain 
Wilson, general manager of Rubber World 
attracted about 150 members and guests. 
The Messrs. Pinto and Wilson have al- 
ternately served as secretary-treasurer of 
the New York Rubber Group since 1936, 
and both are retiring from group ac- 
tivities at the end of the current year. Mr. 
Pinto, who is retiring as general manager 
of Rupper AGe on December 31, 1955, 
also served as secretary-treasurer of the 
group in 1932 and 1933. 

The evening’s festivities began with a 
cocktail party, courtesy of the New York 
Group. Following an excellent dinner, the 
present and past-chairmen of the group 
reviewed the many contributions which 
both gentlemen have made to the ac- 
tivities and the growth of the organization. 
Brief addresses were made by John P. 
Coe, who recently retired as a vice-presi- 
dent of the U. S. Rubber Co.; Rufus Fair- 
child, advertising manager of Rubber 
World, John Ingmanson, vice-president of 
the Whitney Blake Co.; C. T. Jansen, 
advertising manager of RuBBeR AGE; Ken- 
neth Soule, laboratory manager of the 
Manhattan Rubber Division, Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., and George Wyrough of 
the firm of Wyrough & Loser. 

The group was then addressed by M. E. 
Lerner, editor of Rupsper AGE, who pre- 
both Mr. Pinto and Mr. Wilson 
with “Polaroid” cameras and accessories 
as gifts from the New York Rubber 
Group. In their brief remarks, Mr. Pinto 
and Mr. Wilson recalled f their 


A. special 


sented 


some of 
early activities with the group and spoke 
of the promise which the future holds for 
the organization. 

\ program of entertainment followed 
the dinner. The committee in charge of 
the meeting included Mr. Lerner; R. G 
Seaman, editor of Rubber World; J. S. 
Corrigall (R. T. Vanderbilt), M. R. Buf- 
fington (Lea Fabrics), George Vacca (Bell 
Telephone Laboratories) and Joseph 
Breckley (Titanium Pigment). 


Low Temperature Test Data 


The Engineer Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, U. S. Army, Fort Belvoir, Va., has 
announced the initial compilation of data 
on low temperature test chambers avail- 
able in this country. As compiled by Park 
W. Espenschade, the data make a unique 
contribution to the field of climatic test- 
ing. Special emphasis was placed on 
chambers equipped for low temperature 
tests to —65°F. of engine-powered equip- 
ment. Augmenting the survey of physical 
characteristics there were tabulated im- 
portant provisions and human engineering 
aspects which must be considered in pre- 
paring and servicing engine-powered equip- 
ment for low temperature test, as well as 
the type of instrumentation desirable for 
most accurate results, Practical safety pre- 
cautions to be observed were also listed. 
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Shown above (left to right) are Peter P. Pinto, general manager of RuBBER AGE, 
and B. Brittain Wilson, general manager of “Rubber World,’ both of whom were 
honored by the New York Rubber Group at a special testimonial dinner on November 


18 in New 


York City. 








Acquires Andrews-Alderfer 


Kendall Co., Walpole, Mass., has ac- 
quired the Andrews-Alderfer Co. of Akron, 
Ohio, for an undisclosed sum. Andrews- 
Alderfer will continue to operate as here- 
tofore and no major personnel changes are 
indicated. Ray Hoey of Kendall’s Chi- 
cago, IIl., office, has been assigned to Akron 
as general manager of the Andrews-Al- 
derfer plant. Sterling W. Alderfer, presi- 
dent, will be associated with the Kendall 
Co. A special meeting of Kendall Co. 
stockholders held on November 25 author- 
ized the issuance of 100,000 additional 
common shares in addition to 30,000 previ- 
ously authorized for a stock option plan. 
At present there are 1,000,000 shares out- 
standing. It had previously been reported 
that Kendall would exchange 15,000 shares 
of its common stock and $870,000 cash for 
the Ohio firm’s assets and liabilities. Pay- 
ment of an additional $600,000 was said 
to be contingent upon net earnings of 
Andrews-Alderfer over the next six vears 


Cook Joins Columbian Carbon 


Gordon Cook has joined the Columbian 
Carbon Co., New York, N. Y., as general 
manager of colloidal dispersions. He will 
be in charge of the company’s production 
of complete colloidal dispersions of carbon 
black in suitable vehicles for use in paints, 
enameis, lacquers, plastics and in water for 
coloring latex paints, cement and other 
products based on aqueous media. Mr. 
Cook comes to Columbian Carbon from 
Acheson Industries, Inc., where he had 
been sales manager since January, 1952. 
Mr. Cook came to Acheson with the Peer- 
less Printing Ink Co., where he had been 
from 1948 until its merger with Acheson 
at the end of 1951. Previously, Mr. Cook 
had been with Sherwin Williams for 20 
years. He was graduated from Defiance 
College, Defiance, Ohio, with a B.S. degree 
in Chemistry in 1925, and pursued graduate 
studies at the University of Michigan. He 
was the first president of Ink Production 
Club of Philadelphia. 


Circle Wire & Cable Sold 


Stockholders of the Circle Wire & Cable 
Corp., Maspeth, L. I., N. Y., on November 
28, approved a proposal calling for sale of 
the company’s assets to Cerro de Pasco 
Corp., New York, N. Y., for $20,250,000 
Proposals calling for the liquidation and 
dissolution of Circle Wire were also ap 
proved. The change of the corporate 
name from Circle Wire to C. W. C. Liqui- 
dating Corp. was authorized. Ap- 
proximately 97% of the represented stock 
was voted in favor of the sale and subse- 
quent liquidation and dissolution of Circle 
Wire. On 5, Cerro de Pasce 


also 


December 5, 
announced that R. P. Koenig, president of 
the company, had been elected chairman 
of the board of the Circle Wire & Cable 
Corp., a subsidiary. Milton S. Cohn was 
named president and chief executive officer 
of the unit. I. J. Furst and Harry Good- 
man were appointed vice-presidents, and 
George Jacobs, treasurer. George H. Cain 
was named secretary and Joseph F. Mc- 
Gowan was named assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer. 


Revises Pension Program 


Stockholders of The Goodyear 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, at a 
meeting on November 22, adopted a new 
code of regulations and approved a revised 
employe pension program making addi 
tional benefits available to 60,000 employes 
in the United States. The new regulations, 
representing the first substantial changes 
in 28 years, have been simplified and mod- 
ernized to conform to the new Ohio cor- 
poration law. Under the revised code, the 
date of the company’s annual meeting of 
shareholders is changed from the last Mon- 
day in March to the first Monday in April. 
The modified pension program had previ- 
ously been approved by unions representing 
various groups of employes. It covers 
38,000 hourly-rated or salaried employes 
represented by a collective bargaining unit 
and 22,000 salaried employes not so repre- 
sented. 


T re & 


special 





Appointed Research Director 
Dr. Robert W 


the 


Cairns, assistant 
Department of 


Wilmington, 
appointed di 


rector of Research 
the Hercules Powder Co., 
Del., 1945, 
rector of research. Dr. ( 
Dr. Emil Ott 
join the Food 
Corp. Dr. Cairns, who 
from 


since has been 


airns succeeds 
who resigned recently to 
Machinery and Chemical 
served in 1953 


leave of absence Hercules for 
vear as deputy 


for 


assistant secretary of de 


fense research and development, 


joined the company as a 
ist in 1934 at the 
Wilmington. In 
assistant to the 
the following vear he 
of the Experiment Station 
When the company’s Researcl 
Committee was organized about 
President A. E 


was chosen to be 


research chem 
Station 


named 


Experiment 
1940, he 
director of 


near was 
research, and 


was named director 


Planning 
two vears 
ago by 
Cairns 
group which included the 
board of 
research, and executives 


compa 
dent, members of the directors, 
the director of 
from eacl of the 
Hercules 


six Major operating 
The 


was formed 


visions of Researcl 


ning Commiuttee 


the constantly increasing 


ty of research as 


sponsibili 


Hercules’ growth into new fields 


istry such as synthetic polymers, oxycl 


cals and other petroleum-derived products, 
together with expansion of present plant 


duct 


war period he als 


capacity and established pr 
During the 

the Development Department of 
cules-operated Radford Ordnance 
Radford, Va. In 1942, Dr. Cairns 
to England for the Army Ordance 
partment t study developments In 


propellants, and returned to we 


production techniques for 
plants in this country. A native 
lin, Ohio, Dr. Cairns 
degree from Oberlin College 

[ hns H 


Following that, 


received 


a Ph.D. degree from J« 
versity in 1932 
sartol Research Fou 
Penna Dr 


| 1 
hnic: 
technical s¢ 


fellow 

Swarthmore, Cairns 
be r ot several 
} 


cieties 


en necially +711 ; madnet 
eerl especially active i ndaust! 


ment issociations 


Sale Approved 
incinnati Rubber Mar 


Cincinnati, 


Proposed 


ors of the Cir 


$1,665,700 
incinnati Rubber 
the offer s well as 
contemplating the d 
timated $4,126,700 am« 
The transaction r 


f holders 
178,184 utstanding 
Rubber comn 
plans to 
Rubber without 
sonnel, 
lan for liquidatior 


$4,126,700, 


Dp 


including 
ment securities and accounts 
] 


i Ssnat 


Assigned Additional Duties 


Additional duties for five top executives 
of the Standard Products Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, have been announced by J. S 
president. Robert Grant, vice-president, 
becomes operations manager as well. He 
has been in charge of manufacturing at the 
company’s six plants the past three 
years, previously serving for 17 years as a 


Reid, 


for 


production executive for Nash Motors and 
as vice-president of Modine Manufacturing 
and other firms. F. R. Valpey, senior vice 
president, has been named chairman of the 
Management Policy Committee. Mr. Val 
pey has been an executive officer and direc 
tor of Standard Products for many years 
Wilber C. Nordstrom has been promoted 
to manufacturing over 
duties formerly 
Three ago he 
the company’s largest plant, the Reid Di 


take 
Mr. Grant 
manager of 


manager, to 
handled by 

years became 
vision at Cleveland, and also has managed 
the West Beecher B 
Cary, director of 

and Charles ( 


Coast Division 


research and engineer 
Hammer, treasurer, 
were named to the Management Policy 
Committee, to serve along with W. H 
Thourlby, VICE president sales, Mr Valpes 


and Mr. Grant. 


Ing, 


Fernald Elected Vice-President 
Fred C 
president of Godfrey L 
ton, Mass., 
according to a recent 
graduate of Harvard in the 
Mr. Fernald the 
of law before joining the Cabot organiza 
general counsel in 1926. He 
served as director, secretary, and clerk of 


Fernald has been elected a vice 
Cabot, Inc., Bos 
and its subsidiary corporations, 
announcement \ 
class of 1915, 
practice 


was in general 


has 


tion as 


the corporation before his present promo 
tion 


Buffalo Group Hears Burwell 


Approximately 70 and 
attended the Fall Meeting of the Buffalo 
Rubber Group held on October 4 at the 
Hotel Westbrook in Buffalo, N. Y. Prin 
cipal speaker of the evening was Jerome § 
manager of “Airfoam” com- 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio. Mr. Burwell spoke on 
“Modern Flexible Foams—Their Manufac 
The speaker described the 
latices used for compounding 
foams and listed their properties. The 
speaker elaborated on the use of the froth 
gelling techniques for producing 
and described the various 
He also stressed the 


members guests 


Burwell, 


pounding at 


ture and Uses.” 


var1ous 


and 
rubber 


ing 
foam 
testing methods used. 
property of polyester-isocyanate 
to its non-flammability 
rubber 
market 
Brigadie1 
Salvation 


unique 
rubber in regard 
Mr. Burwell predicted that 
will dominate the flexible 
The after dinner speaker was 
Barratt of the 
spoke on the informative and 


foam 
foam 
General Giles 
Army who 
entertaining subject, “Hoboes.” 


Stockholders Approve Merger 


The merger of Consolidated 
Industries into the Stauffer Chemical Co 
was approved by stockholders of both com 
panies at special meetings held on Novem- 
ber 14 in San Francisco, Calif. At the 
Stauffer meeting 2,204,499 shares, or 93% 
voted in favor 


Chemical 


of total shares outstanding, 
of the merger, with 390 shares voting no 
At the Consolidated meeting, 223,013 shares 
of the Class A stock, or 83% of the total 
such stock outstanding, voted in 
favor of the merger, with 2,985 shares 
voting no After the merger the total 
assets of Stauffer Chemical Co., the sur 
viving corporation, will be $125,000,000 


shares of 








ST. JOSEPH LEAD CO. HOLDS BIENNIAL ZINC OXIDE SALES CONFERENCE 


St. Joseph Lead Co., New York, N. Y., 
held its biennial Zine Oxide Sales and 
Technical Conference on October 27, 28 
and 29 at the zinc smelter in Josephtown, 
Headquarters for the group was 
Pittsburgh Airport Hotel, where 
the were held. In at 
were operating, 


Penna. 
at the 


part of meetings 


tendance members of the 


sales, research and development staffs as 


well as the company’s advertising agent 


and its sales representatives from various 


The group was 
I 


Wehn, 


sales distribution centers 


welcomed to Josephtown by J. G 


manager of the Zine Smelting Division, 
after which a plant tour was arranged. A 
discussion of sales and advertising prob 


lems was led by R. H. Crossley, assistant 
sales manager, and a technical and develop 
ment session was held under the direction 
of J .J. Rankin, production engineer, as 
sisted by L. J. Behan, L. A. Cha, H. W 
Fisher, R. S. Havenhill and J. A. Reising 

t Highlight of 


of the firm’s technical staff. 
the devel 


the conference was a report on 
the new St. zinc oxide 


opment of Joe 


pellets 
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STATEX-125 ISAF 


(Intermediate Super Abrasion Furnace) 


STATEX-R HAF 


(High Abrasion Furnace) 


STANDARD MICRONEX MPC 


(Medium Processing Channel) 


MICRONEX W-6 EPC 


(Easy Processing Channel) 


STATEX-B FF 


(Fine Furnace) 


STATEX-M FEF 


(Fast Extruding Furnace) 


STATEX-93 HMF 


(High Modulus Furnace) 


FURNEX” SRF 


(Semi-Reinforcing Furnace) 


COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 



































HARVEY FIRESTONE REPORTS 
ON RECENT TRIP TO EUROPE 


On November 30, Harvey S. 
Ir., chairman of the board of the Fire 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
returned to this country from a trip to 
Europe and Liberia, West Africa. While 
in Europe, Mr. Firestone visited com 
pany manutacturing interests and attend 
ed the Twelfth Meeting of the Inter 
national Rubber Study 
held in Monrovia, Liberia 

Speaking of business conditions in Eu 
Mr. Firestone that : 
conditions in Europe are good. They are 
than last year. And 
couraging fact is that European prosperity 
solid 7 


Firestone, 


stone 


Group which was 


rope, said Business 


even better the en 

The economies O 
than made up the 
ground they lost as a result of the war 
And there is every indication that they 
have resumed their term rates of 
economic growth. 

“Among European business leaders there 
is general confidence in the belief that 
will good. As a 
matter of fact, recovery in Europe, as in 
the United States, has been than 
it was anticipated it would be earlier this 
year 
“Because of the general prosperity, there 
has been in Europe a remarkable increase 
in the registration of motor vehicles. Be 
tween 1950 and 1954, the average of the 
increase in Britain, France West 
ern Germany and Italy was forty-five per 
cent. In just the one year, 1953 to 1954, the 
increase in Western Germany was 43 per 
cent 


rests on a basis 


Europe have more 


long 


business continue to be 


greater 


Creat 


Plants Running at Capacity 
“As a result, all Firestone factories in 
Europe are running at full capacity. And 
we find the need for additional manufac- 
turing facilities on top of the considerable 


have carried out 


expansion program we 
during the last ten years. 

While Mr. Firestone was in 
the University of Liberia, at a 
convocation, conferred upon him the Hon- 
orary Degree of Doctor of Laws. The 
citation for the honor said the award 
made, “In recognition of the ser 
vices of Mr. Firestone to humanity; his 
devotion to the ideals of our 


Liberia, 
special 


Was 


democratic 
civilization; his services to the Republic 
of Liberia; and his abiding interest in 
our Highest National Institution of Learn 
ing *) 

Mr. Firestone participated in ceremonies 
during which the cornerstone for the “Har- 
vey S. Firestone Science Building,” of the 
University of Liberia, was laid. 

Commenting on the rubber situation and 
the work of the International Rubber Con- 
ference, the Firestone board chairman ob 
served that: 

“The proceedings in Liberia gave rubber 
manufacturers confidence that in the fore- 
seeable future there will be ample supplies 
of both natural and synthetic rubber. But 
ours is a growth industry. And if the 
demands of the future are to be adequately 
met, production of both natural and syn- 
thetic rubber must be increased. 

“During the past decade, world-wide 
rubber consumption has increased 98 per- 
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H. M. SAWYER & SON ANNOUNCES PROMOTION OF TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


Laurence Kogos 


Charles L. Foote, president of H. M 
Sawyer & Son Co., Watertown, Mass., has 
announced _ the Laurence 
tech- 
Khachadoorian 
Both 


in chemical engi 


promotion of 


Kogos to newly-created post of 


nical director, and Zavan T 


to the position of chief chemist 


men, who hold degrees 


Z. T. Khachadoorian 


neering from Northeastern University, have 
with the c various tech 
nical capacities since 1947 Both will be 
headquartered at the Watertown plant. Ac 
cording to Mr. Foote, the promotions are 
part of the continuing expansion of the 


concern’s 


been mpany in 


research activities. 








is 2,900,000 long tons. Our 
that by 1965 rubber con- 

risen to 4,300,000 tons, 
than 


cent and now 
estimates indicate 

sumption will have 
more 


or approximately 50 percent 


1955 consumption 

synthetic 
the demands of the 
prepared to meet them. 
The industry has plans calling for in- 
creases in production which by 
1960 will amount to 50 per cent more than 
the synthetic rubber production capacity 
early in 1955. At that time the synthetic 
rubber were sold by the U. S 
Government to private industry 


“Many of the countries represented at 
the Rubber Conference emphasized the 
need among natural rubber producers for a 
replanting program for the ‘small holders.’ 
These small rubber farmers about 
one-half of all the rubber in the Far East. 


“American manufacturers of 
rubber are aware of 


future and are 


capacity 


facilities 


grow 


have been advocating the 
replanting with young, high-producing 
those areas in the Far East 
which have old, low-producing stock. In 
addition, plantation owners, both large and 
small, should expand their acreage.  Fi- 
nally, they 
more efficient by putting into effect every 
other measure that will increase the yield 
of producing areas and which will reduce 


“For vears, I 


stock vast 


should make their operations 


production costs 

“Tf these measures are taken effectively 
and on a large scale, producers of natural 
rubber will successfully meet the joint 
challenge of increasing production and the 
competition of synthetic rubber. Only in 
this manner will the natural rubber grow- 
ers share in the future progress of the 
rubber industry.” 


U.S. Royal Industrial Tires 


A two compound construction, combin- 
ing long high 
abrasion, cuts and chips, is used on a new 
line of solid industrial tires 
just announced by the U. S. Rubber Co., 
New York, N. Y These new “U. S 
Royal Industrial” tires will be made for 
use on all powered industrial truck equip 
ment, including fork-lift trucks and pow 
ered tractors. The outer three-fourths of 
the tire is made of a new compound simi- 
lar to the tread used on the finest pneu 
matic truck tires. It excellent cut 
and chip resistance and exceptionally long 
The base com- 


wear with resistance to 


pressed-on 


gives 


wear, the company states 
pound, next to the steel band, is a resilient 
solid tire stock that provides a cushioning 
effect and lets the tread function similar 
to the tread of a pneumatic casing. The 
base portion of the tire is also chip-resist- 
ant. Both compounds are continuous lami- 
nated build-ups, eliminating all splices. In 
each compound, all natural crude rubber 
stock is used. The tires will be made in 
sizes from 8% by 4 by 4 through 36 by 
16 by 30. 


Appointments at General Cable 
Appointment of William M. 


general sales manager of the General Cable 
Corp., New York, N. Y., was recently an- 
nounced. He joined the sales 
organization in 1929 and was recently east 
ern district branch manager. General Cable 
also announced appointment of Daniel M 
Fuge as general merchandise manager, 
Charles M. Sherwood as assistant general 
sales manager and Charles L. Wiley as ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager. 


Powell. as 


concern’s 
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Names in the News 





C. R. PortrHouse, president 


Pyramid Rubber Co., Ravenna, Ohio, has 


been named a director of A. G. Spalding 
& Bros Co.., ( hicopee, Mass 


general manager of the 


Penn 


Lee H. CLark, 
Sharples Chemicals Division of the 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., ! 
parent 


as been 
named vice-president of the com 
pany 

WALTER W. PEAcock, JR., formerly as- 
sociated with the Naugatuck 


t Chemical 
Division of the U. S. Rubber ¢ 


has be en 
sales manager of the Polyvinyl 


Escambia Bay 


named 
chloride Division of the 
Chemical Corp., Shreveport, La 
RAYMOND LAPIERRE, formerly associated 
Rubber ¢ 

Products 


with the Dayton 
the Vulcan 
Brothers, Inc 
covering Michigan, 
ern Pennsylvania and Western 


Rubber 
as 1 


Reeves 
sentative 


State 


ROBERTSON, 


Dr. Nat | m 
National Rese 


sociated with the 


Cambridge, Mass., has been 


rector of research for 


{hemical Corp., Shrevep 
ARTHUR E. Batty, 
Federal 

D: C, has 

York, 


with the 
ington, 


Inc ; Ne W 


J. W. KEENER, vice-p1 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
received orary doct 
gree from Birmingham-Sout}! 
Birmingham, Ala., during 
program commemorating the 100t!I 


an hor 


1 


innl 


versary of that school 


F. E. RICHARDSON, 
Velsicol Chemical Corp., 
1948, has been named assistant 
the Memphis, Tenn., plant 

Epwarp J. MASSAGLIA, former] 
president and a director of Pfizer In 
national, Inc., has been named 
manager of the 
Atlas Powder C 


general 
Chemicals Division of the 
, Wilmington 99, Del 
president 
Niagara 
ected president of 


Manufac 


R. Wotcotr Hooker, vice 
the Hooker Electrochemical ( 
Falls, N. Y., has been el 
the Synthetic Organic Chemi 
turers Association 
elected 


Lead 


Howarp Lee Younc has beet 
vice-president of the American Zinc, 
& Smelting Co., St. Louis, Mo 
BRADLEY, associated witl 
1949, has 

assistant 
president and man 


yt the ( 


JoHn M 
Cabot, Inc 


irdministrative 


frey L since 
promoted to % 
\W » LovING, vice 
of the Carbon Black Division 


Carbon Co. of Pampa, Texas 
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WILLIAM V. Stout, associated with the 


B. F. Goodrich Co. since 1941, has been 
named personnel manager of the Marion, 
Ohio, plant of the company’s Industrial 


Products Division. 


director of 
has been 


LEE R. SHANNON, budget 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
appointed deputy assistant secretary of cd 
fense. 

Ropert Coates, associated with the Sei 
berling Rubber Co. 1928, has been 
named manager of the diversified products 
sales department. 


since 


LEE CISNEROS, formerly traffic manager 
of Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
has been promoted to general traffic mana 
ger. 

CANAVAN, associated witl 
since 1944, has been ap 


Extru 


WILLIAM J. 
the Bakelite Co. 
pointed assistant manager of the 
sion Materials Division. 

TI. W. Ropertson, formerly associated 
with the Dryden Rubber Division of the 
Sheller Manufacturing has joined 
the sales staff of Products 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


the Standard 


Corp 


(GEORGE \ 


the Goodall 


MANNION, sales manager of 
Rubber Co.. former 
president of the United Cerebral Palsy of 
Massachusetts, was recently honored by tl 

‘r organization for his UGP 
New England regional vice-president dur 
ing 1954-55. 


and a 


work as 


RonaLp S. Hutse, formerly assistant 
the president of the Thermoid Co., has 
vice-president and 
Southern Asbestos Co., a 


been elected general 
manager of the 
Thermoid subsidiary. 

has been an 


VON TOERNE 


a mechanical engineer and tech 


THEODORE R 
pointed as 
nical service representative for the Barrett 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., at 
its Shadyside Laboratory in Edgewater, 
N. J. 


with the 
1943, has 
general 


Divi 


” 

Howarp A. BLyTH, associated 
American Cyanamid Co. 
appointed 
the Organic Chemicals 


since 
been assistant to the 
manager of 
sion 

Louts W. MUNCHMEYER, formerly asso 
ciated with the Ansco Division of the 
General Aniline and Film Corp., 
named assistant general manager of the 
Michigan Alkali Division of the Wyan 
dotte Chemicals Corp. 


has been 


HiLLMAN PortTeER, who served with the 
Rubber Products Co. at Derby, 
Conn., from 1946 to 1954, has joined thi 
Fiber Bond Corporation, Chicago, IIL, in a 


Sponge 


technical capacity. 


Promoted to Vice-President 


Olin D. Blessing 


Blessing, sales manager of the 
Dow Midland, Mich., has 
been made a vice-president of the company, 
according to Dr. W. R. Collings, president. 
When Dow Corning began doing business 
in February, 1943, Mr. i 

first full-time employee, Dr. Collings said 
At that had a twe 
partment, a handful of laboratory curiosi- 
ties to sell, and one important customer, 
the U. S. Government. Starting with these, 
Mr. Blessing ran the sales volume up from 
$1,000,000 to a 
over $25, 


Olin D 


Corning Corp., 


Blessing was its 


time, he man sales de 


its war-time first year of 
innual volume of 
000,000 do this, he built 
ganization of over 100 technically 
selling ove! 200 commercial 
customers in 


peacetime 
a sales or- 
trained 
men silicone 
products to thousands of 
industrial market 

Ohio, in 1908, Mr. 
graduated from Ohio State 
1930 and joined the Dow 
Chemical as a chemist in the 
analytical laboratory. He worked in the 
Road Department on the devel 
opment of 
1931 until 


every major 

Born in Bradner, 
Blessing was 
University in 
main 


Researcl 
applications 
joined the 
Cellulose Products develop- 
ment of uses for ethyl cellulose. He was 
a member of the Dow Sales Department 
from 1939 and began active sales promotion 
f silicone products in September, 1942. 
When Dow Corning was formed in the 
following Mr. Blessing 
sales manager. 


calcium chloride 
1935, when he 
Division on 


from 


vear, became its 


general 








MorGAN, associated with the 
Division of the Allied 
New York, N. Y., 
named director of 
Reic, with the 


Oxiver M 
National Aniline 
Chemical & Dye Corp., 
1934, has been 
chemical Haron L. 
company since 1936, has been appointed di- 


SINCE 


sales 


rector of dyestuff sales and branch oper 


ations 


with the 

since 1940, 
manager of the Detroit 
division 


Dan H. ANpbreEw, associated 
Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., 
has been named 


automotive sales and service 


DANIEL F, MARTINE has been named in- 
dustrial relations manager for the Chemi- 
cal Division of the General Tire & Rubber 
Co. He has been with the company since 


1934 
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Goodrich Promotes Weisend 


Francis E. Weisend 


Weisend has been named 
Goodrich ( om- 


Francis E 
plant manager of the B. F 
pany Plastics Products Division plant at 
Marietta, Ohio, according to an announce 
ment by George E. Field, general manager 
of the plant. Mr. Weisend joined Good 
rich in 1938 as an engineer in the physical 
Akron. He became an 
instrument engineer at the Akron plant in 
1939 and, in 1948, was named power engi- 
neer at the company’s Oaks, Penna., tire 
Born in Aurora, 
B.S 


testing laboratory, 


plant. 
Weisend 


mechanical 


manutacturing 
Illinois, Mr 

degree in engineering fron 
Ohio State University in 1938. He is 
vice-president of the Ohio Valley Manage 
ment Club, an affiliate of the National As 
sociation of Foremen. Mr. Field 
E. Wilbur Johnson to replace Weisend as 
plant engineer. Mr. Johnson joined B. F 
Goodrich in 1951 as a design engineer. 
Born in Jamestown, N. Y., he received his 
B.S. degree in mechanical engineering from 
Tri-State College in Angola, Indiana, in 


1947 


received his 


named 


Chabot Joins Peters Mfg. 


Chabot, Jr. has joined the 
Co. in Wollaston, 
research. 


Charles A. 
Peters Manufacturing 
Massachusetts, as director of 
Mr. Chabot received his A.B. degree from 
Clark University in 1941, 
post-graduate work at Columbia University 
Plastics Industries Technical 
Institute in New York City. He comes 
to the Peters Manufacturing Co. from 
the Cable Works Research Laboratory 
of the American Steel and Wire Division 
in Worcester, Mass. 


and has done 


and at the 


Selects New Plant Site 

General Cable Corp., New York, N. Y., 
has selected Tampa, Fla., as the site of a 
new company plant. The new facility, lo- 
cated on nine acres of land, will occupy 
50,000 square feet of floor space. Initially, 
only telephone cable will be produced, but 
provisions will be made for the manufac- 
ture of wire and cable for utility, indus- 
trial and building purposes at a later date 
Joseph E. Waters, with the 
company for many years, has been named 
to run the new plant. 


associated 
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F-B Acquires Press Line 


With the purchase of the business of the 
Press Division of the Watson-Stillman Co. 
division of H. K. Porter Co., Inc., of Ro 
selle, N. J., Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn., has acquired the patterns 
and drawings of this company’s long-estab- 
The pur- 
chase, consummated on November 2, in- 
cluded engineering and sales divisions, pat- 
jigs and fixtures for all 
presses, but did not in- 
Roselle, 


lished line of press equipment 


ents, drawings, 
Watson-Stillman 
clude any portion of the plant at 
where Watson-Stillman will continue the 
manufacture of other products. Like 
Watson-Stillman, Farrel-Birm‘ngham has 
been engaged in the manufacture of heavy 
machinery for the past century. Watson- 
Stillman has supplied presses to the auto- 
manufacturing, general 
rubber and and 
other industries. Farrel-Birmingham oper- 
ates extensive manufacturing facilities in 
Ansonia and Derby, Conn., 
By this 
rounds cut 


motive, electrical 


metalworking plastics 


four plants at 
and Buffalo and Rochester, N. Y. 
purchase, Farrel-Birmingham 
its lines of processing machinery with the 
addition of presses of proven design and 
reputation Farrel-Birmingham 
continue this engineering and sales activity 
at Roselle, N. J The manufacture of 
Roselle will continue until De- 
1955, and thereafter in Farrel- 


plans to 


presses at 
cember 30, 
Birmingham plants 


National Starch Expanding 


National Starch 
York, N. Y., has 
of a new plant providing additional facili- 
ties for the production of rubber and other 
solvent adhesives at Plainfield, N. J. This 
new installation, erected on a recently ac- 


Products, Inc., New 


announced the opening 


quired four and a half acre tract of land 
adjacent te the Plainfield factory, wi!l per- 
mit expanded production of specially for- 
mulated adhesives for use in the lami- 
nating and rigid bonding fields. These 
products are among many developed at Na- 
tional’s Alexander Research Laboratories, 
a major addition to which is completed for 
occupancy in December. The new plant 
addition to the research labora- 
portions of National’s 
and modernization 


earlier this 


and the 
tories represent 
$3,500,000 
program 
Frank Greenwall, 


expansion 
vear by 
com- 


announced 
president of the 


pany 


Tertiary-Butylamine Plant 
What is said to be 


size plant for the production of tertiary- 
butylamine in the United States is sched 
uled for completion in December at the 
Texas City, Texas, plant of the Monsanto 
according to an announce- 


the first commercial- 


Chemical Co., 
ment by the company’s Organic Chemicals 
Division. The unit is designed as a flexi- 
ble plant for the production of a variety 
of alkyl amines. It is expected to be pro- 
ducing tertiary-butylamine beginning in 
January, 1956. The plant represents a 
major move by Monsanto into the impor- 
tant field of aliphatic amines, intermediates 
for the production of a variety of com- 
pounds including emulsifiers, polishes, film- 
forming agents and bacteriostats. 


Wild & Stevens Names Two 


Arthur Sarafain 


Robert B. Arbuckle, president of Wild 
& Stevens, Inc., Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass., has announced the appointment 
Arthur Sarafain as chemist 
Rubber Manufacturing Division of the 
company. Also announced was the ap 
pointment of Raymond Penthallow as tech 
Both Mr. Sara 
were formerly 
Allen Co., Wo- 


recently acquired 


chief of the 


nical sales representative. 
fain and Mr. Penthallow 
associated with the Ellis 
burn, Mass., which was 
by Wild & Stevens 


Boyle Named to New Post 


Thomas E. Boyle has been appointed 
department manager of international manu 
facturing and technical services for the 
International B. F. Goodrich Co Mr 
Boyle, a Goodrich employee for 29 
joined the company in the chemical labora- 
tory in Akron. He later served in the 
Tire Technical Department, tire production 
and in the foreman training program. In 
1948, he was sent to New Zealand to in 
augurate production and to manage a new 
tire manufacturing plant for Reid New 
Zealand Rubber Mills, an _ International 
Goodrich affiliate. He returned to Akron 
early this vear to for his present 
assignment 


years, 


prepare 


Aldan Increases Facilities 


Aldan Rubber Co. has added some 17,500 
square feet to their manufacturing plant 
facilities at Tioga and Salmon Streets, 
Philadelphia, Penna., according to an an 
nouncement by Albert K. Dannenbaum, 
president. The additional which is 
being used for company offices and ware- 
house facilities, released space which made 
it possible for Aldan to double its labora- 
tory facilities. Aldan Rubber Co. coats all 
types of fabrics, among which is the new 
“Aldair,” the fabric that 


space, 


“breathes.” 


Gates Rubber Expansion 


Colo., has 


Gates Rubber Co., Denver, 
started a $2,000,000 expansion program, in 
cluding the construction of two additional 
buildings and a gas turbine power plant. 
The 5,000 kilowatt gas turbine installation 
is the first of its type to be used in the 
rubber industry, according to the General 
Electric Co., manufacturer of the unit 





Financial News 


B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Nine Months to 


mated net income of $32,395,212, which is 
share, compared 
$3.11 


September 30: Esti 


equal to $3.66 a common 
with a net income of $27,371,729, or 
a common share, for the nine months ended 
1954 Net 


first nine months of 1955 


September 30, sales of the 


company for the 
amounted to $561,924,350 compared with 
$466,499,115 for the same period of 1954, 
sales and 
first 


an increase of 20.5 percent. Net 
estimated net income for the nine 
1955 include the new B. F 
Products Division In 
1954, Divi 


estimated ncome 


months of 
Goodrich 
the first 
sion’s net and 
were included only for 
August 13, 1954, the date 
September 30, 1954 


Sponge 
nine months of 


sales 


Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co. 
Nine Months t 


profit of $1,344,504, whicl 


alter pre 


September 30 
is equal te 
a common § share ferred 
dividends, compared with $849,315 
nine 


a share, in the first 


preceding year. Net sales 

this year amounted 
$38,691,352 in 

James H 


mpany, notes 


months of 
309, against 
months of 1954 
dent of the c 
earnings in the first 
were greater than those for the 


1954 


Hoff 


nine mont! 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 


Nine Months to September 30: Net in 
come of $24,685,380, which is equal t 
$2.99 per share on common stock, con 
pared with $17,308,226, or $2.11 pet 
in the nine ended September 30, 
1954. Net sales in the first nine montl 
of 1955 totaled $202,713,004, against $167, 
767,471 | 
preceding year 
ending September 30 
largest quarterly volume in the cor 
history 


share, 
months 
tl 
eg & 
in the comparable period 
Sales for the 
totaled $71,067,503, 


1€ 


+1 
nree months 


pany’s 


National Motor Bearing Co. 


Nine Months to Se pten ber 30: Net proht 
of $564,774, which is equal to $1.43 per 
$729,253, or $1.71 


compared 
per share in the first nine mont 


share, with 


41 


previous year. Net sales in the fir 
months of the current vear 
$14,122,428, against $11,964,195 in 
nine months of the preceding year 


Columbian Carbon Co. 


Nine Months to September 30: Net profit 
of $4,443,326, which is equal to $2.7 
share, compared with $3,256,068, 
a share in the nine months end 
ber 30, 1954 Sales in the 
totaled $45,854,715, contrasted 
721,240 in the nine montl 
preceding year 
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Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Nine Months to September 30: 
mated net income of $43,659,000, which is 
equal to $4.32 per share of common st cl 
outstanding, compared with a net income 
of $31,798,688, or $2.94 per share, for the 
like period of 1954. Goodyear’s consoli 
dated net sales for the first nine months 
of 1955 totaled $1,025,447,000 compared 
with $789,177,842 for the corresponding 
period last year, an increase of 30 percent. 
This was the first time that 
topped the billion dollar figure for the 
nine months although they have exceeded 
$1,000,000,000 for the last four 
full years. 


Esti- 


sales had 


each of 


American Hard Rubber Co. 
Thirty-Six Weeks to September 11: Net 
income of $482,505, which is equal to 
1.42 per common share, compared with 
common share, in 


$328,328 or &&c per 
the thirty-six weeks ended September 11, 
1954. Net sales in the first thirty-six 
weeks of 1955 amounted to $14,168,686, 
$11,935,227 in the first thirty-six 
the preceding year. 


against 
weeks of 


Hewitt-Robbins, Inc. 


Nine Months to September 30: Net in 
come of $818,192, which is equal to $2.5 
per common share, compared with $636,361, 
or $2.10 per common share, in the corre 
sponding period of the preceding year. Net 
sales in the first nine months of 1955 
amounted to $32,871,772, against $26,410, 
944 in the nine months ended September 
30, 1954. 


Columbian Carbon Co. 


Nine Months to September 30: Net in 
come of $4,443,326, which is equal to 
$2.76 a share, compared with $3,256,068, 
or $2.02 a share, in the corresponding peri- 
od of the previous year. Sales in the first 
nine months of 1955 amounted to $45,854,- 
715, contrasted with $38,721,240 in the 
first nine months of the preceding year. 


United Carbon Co. 


Nine Months to September 30: Net in 
come of $4,014,722, which is equal to $3.36 
a share, compared with $2,960,779, 
$2.48 a share, in the first mont 
of the preceding year. Net 
September 30, 
$25,181,765 in 


or 
nine | 
sales in the 
1955, 


S 


nine months ended 
totaled $33,266,317, against 
the same period of 1954. 


Michigan Chemical Corp. 


Nine Months to September 30: Net in 
come of $203,552, which is equal to 38c a 
share, compared with a net loss of $74,603 
in the corresponding period of the previous 
year. Net sales in the nine months ended 
September 30, 1955, amounted to $5,257,- 
722, against $4,589,710 in the same 


of 1954. 


period 


Seiberling Rubber Co. 


Nine Months to September 30: Net in 
come of $834,149, which is equal to $1.74 
per common share, compared with $231,253, 
or 19¢ per common share for the corre 
sponding period September 30, 1954. Net 
sales in the first nine months of 1955 
amounted to $34,193,324, against $27,180,252 
in the comparable period of the preceding 
year. President J. P. Seiberling said that 
“this sizeable increase in earnings is caused 
primarily by a 25.8 percent increase in 
sales, mostly in replacement tires and that 
the company’s production and sales outlook 
in the fourth quarter continues to be en 


couraging. 
Goodall Rubber Co. 

Nine Months to September 30: Net in 
come of $348,790, which is equal to $2.45 
a common share, contrasted with $131,580, 
or $1.08 a share, in the first nine months 
of the previous year. Net sales in the first 
1955 totaled $7,329,566, 


corresponding 


nine months of 
against $5,725,887 in the 
period of 1954. 


National Rubber Machinery Co. 


Nine Months to September 30: Net profit 
of $451,102, which is equal to $2.31 per 
share, compared with $444,212, or $2.27 
per share in the nine months ended Sep 
tember 30, 1954. Net sales in the first 
nine months of 1955 amounted to $8,285, 
778, against $7,764,851 for the correspond 
ing period of 1954. 


Wooster Rubber Co. 


Year Ended September 30: Net 
of $1,287,569, which is equal to $1.24 per 
stock, compared with 
common 


income 


share of common 
$854,575, or 82c per share of 
stock. Net sales for the fiscal year end 
ing September 30, 1955, amounted to $15, 
797,293, as compared to $12,176,885 in 
1954 


New Jersey Zinc Co. 


Nine Months to September 30: Net in- 
come of $3,696,940, which is equal to $1.89 
per common share, compared with $2, 
597,010, or $1.33 per common share, in the 
corresponding period of the preceding year 


Rome Cable Corp. 


Six Months to September 30: Net profit 
of $851,000, which is equal to $1.68 per 
common share, compared with $412,000, or 
82c a share in the corresponding period of 
the previous year. 


DeVilbiss Company 


Nine Months to September 30: Net 
profit of $873,168, which is equal to $2.34 
a share, compared with $530,807, or $1.42 
a share in the nine months ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1954 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 
Nine Months to September 30: Net in 
come of $4,651,569, which is equal to $5.51 
a share, compared with $3,461,714, or $4.10 
a share, in the first nine months of 1954. 
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Tyrell Announces Retirement 


Ralph H. Tyrell 


Stalwart Rubber Co., Bedford, 
has announced the retirement of 
H. Tyrell, vice-president and member of 
the board of directors as of November 
1. Mr. Tyrell had been chief chemist 
of the firm for twenty-three years. Well 
known throughout the rubber and chemi 
cal worlds, Mr. Tyrell is noted for the 
innumerable special compounds he has de- 
veloped to meet the most exacting needs 
of the aircraft and electrical industries. 


Ohio, 
Ralph 


seventy-three years of age, 
he has very active and will 
continue to serve Stalwart in a part-time 
capacity as consulting engineer. Starting 
with the Cleveland Rubber Co. in 1901, 
Mr. Tyrell, prior to joining Stalwart, was 
S. Rubber Co., 
Rubber Co 


spare 


Despite his 
| remained 


also associated with the U 
Ohio Rubber Co., and Aetna 
Mr. Tyrell will some of his 
time to photography and horticulture, both 


devote 


long-time hobbies. 
Shifts at Mechanical Mold 
G. T. Parsch has assumed the presidency 
the Mechanical Mold & Machine Co. 
of Akron, Ohio, succeeding A. I. Kittinger, 
James W. George has 


who has retired. 
succeeded Fred J. Pfeifle, vice-president, 
who has also retired. Paul E. Haberkost 
continues as secretary-treasurer of the 
company. Messrs. Kittinger and Pfeifle 
are two of the original founders of the 
company. Both will continue with the 
firm on a consulting basis. Mr. Parsch 
has been with Mechanical Mold for 17 
years and previously held the post of gen- 
eral manager. Mr. George joined the con 
cern in 1945. He was formerly associated 
with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Mr 
Haberkost has been with the firm 


1941. 


since 


Completes New Facilities 

Works, Inc., 
Maple Park, Ill., has announced the com- 
pletion of additional facilities to increase 
the capacity of its chromium oxide plant. 


Geo. B. Smith Chemical 


The company is presently manufacturing 
pure, sulfur-free chromium oxide for the 
rubber, metal, ceramic and other indus- 
tries. The firm also offers a complete line 
of dry colors for the building trades, Com- 
pany officials state that the new facilities 
will double present chromium oxide pro- 
duction. 
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New Sales Service Laboratory 


sales service laboratory is under 


Phillips Chemical Co 


A new 
construction by the 
adjacent to the large chemical research 
taboratories being built by its parent com 
pany, Phillips Petroleum Co., at the Phil 
ter, Bartlesville, Okla 


space for a 


lips Research Cet 
The structure will provide 
services and facilities re 
Phillips development 
thermoplastic material, trade 


wide variety of 
quired as a result of 
of its 
marked “Marlex 50.” 


ice laboratory have the 


new 
The new sales serv 
latest equip- 
converting, and fabri 
cating plastics, Phillips’ new 
family of Marlex olefin polymers. A resi- 
dent staff of sales service and development 
for customer 


will 
ment for evaluating, 


especially 


engineers is now preparing 
service, development and proving of new 
Marlex polymers, and product 
addition to 
conference 


uses for 
evaluation. In 
neers’ offices and 
laboratory will have complete facilities for 
testing ; 
convert- 


service engi- 


space, the 
physical, chemical, and electrical 
extensive molding, extrusion and 
ing equipment so that any field of plastics, 
such as film, fiber, pipe, and cable, 
structural, and other applications, may be 
com- 


wire 


demonstrated on a basis typical of 
mercial production. The laboratory struc- 
ture will be of one-floor construction, mod- 
and will utilize a pleasing com- 
wood paneling, plastic, 
glass and aluminum. The completely air- 
conditioned building 15,000 
square feet of floor space for sales services 


ern design, 
bination of brick, 


will provide 


and development work 


Ruebensaal Named to New Post 


Clayton F 
pointed director of plannir 
for the Texas-U. S. New 
York, N. Y. Mr. Ruebensaal was formerly 
manager of development for 
the Naugatuck Division, U. S 
Rubber Co. Texas-U. S. is equally owned 
by the rubber company and The Texas Co. 
In his new post Mr. Ruebensaal will direct 
planning for the 


Ruebensaal has been ap- 


1 
: 
commercial 1 
Chemical Co., 


commercial] 
Chemical 


expansion of 
synthetic rubber 


corporate 
the chemical company’s 
manufacturing facilities in Port Neches, 
Tex. He will also plan the company’s 
entry fields and investigate mar- 
keting aspects of proposed expansions. His 


into new 


headquarters will be in the chemical com- 
pany’s New York offices at 260 Madison 
Ave. 


St. Joseph Appoints Carroll 
St. Joseph Lead Co., New York, N. Y., 


has announced the appointment of R. E. 
Carroll, Inc., as sales representatives for 
“St. Joe” zinc oxides in the Trenton, 
N. J., area. R. E. Carroll has been in 
business for over thirty years as a manu- 
facturer’s representative, serving the rub- 
ber, paint, plastic, ceramic and floor cover- 
ing industries, and have maintained offices 
in the Broad Street Bank Building in Tren- 
ton, N. J., since 1925. Carload shipments 
of St. Joe zinc oxides will continue to be 
made directly from the company’s plant in 
Josephtown, Penna., and R. E. Carroll will 
maintain warehouse stocks in order to serve 
less-than-carload purchasers of zinc oxide 
in the Trenton area 


Ford Joins Columbian Carbon 


William E. Ford 


William E. Ford has joined the Carbon 
Black Sales Department of Columbian Car 
bon Co., New York, N. Y. He will be 
attached to the company’s Akron, Ohio, 
office. Since his graduation from Hills- 
dale College in the class of 1947, Mr. Ford 
was connected with the Mare Island Naval 
Rubber Laboratory in 1947-1948 and then 
with Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. at its 
Jackson, Mich., plant He is a member 
of the Rubber Division, American Chemi- 
cal Society 


To Expand Tire Facilities 


Akron, Ohio, has 
calling 


Goodrich Co., 
expansion 


BaF: 
announced an 
increase in the company’s tire 


program 
for a 50% 
output. E. F. Tomlinson, president of the 
Tire and Equipment Division, said the 
company plans to spend about $6,000,000 
to enlarge the capacity of its Los Angeles, 
Calif., tire plant. .Mr. Tomlinson stated 
that the program would be undertaken at 
once, and that his company “hopes to be 
operating at our new and higher capacities 
by mid-1956.” He said that with domestic 
sales of passenger cars likely to reach 
7,500,000 by the end of this year, 2,100,000 
more than in 1954, Goodrich foresees a 
substantial increase in the original equip- 
ment tire field alone. 


Dow Corning Receives Award 


Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Mich., 
received the 1955 Award for Chemical En 
gineering Achievement on December 8 
during a banquet at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel in Philadelphia, Penna. The com- 
pany was honored for its pioneering work 
in silicones. Speaking before the 750 in- 
dustrial and educational leaders attending 
the banquet, General John E. Hull, presi 
dent of the Manufacturing Chemists Asso 
ciation, that teamwork in scientific 
and industrial research, backed by enlight- 
ened corporate leadership is responsible for 
the success of Dow Corning and the sili- 
cone industry. W. R. Collings, president 
of Dow Corning, accepted the award for 
his company. 


said 
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Kinsman Announces Retirement 
health, ] Wart 


ber 21, announ 
tirement as a_ vice-president, 


1 ot 


the board directors and meml 


Executive Committee of § mit 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del 
Mr. Kinsman joined the company in 1915 
He advanced l 
appointed assistan 


timekee per 
1924 was 


f 4 


as a 

and in 

tor of 

Five years later, 

Organic Chemicals Divis‘o1 
Sher 


sales « he Dyestuffs Departn 


he was made direct 
sales of the 
In 1931, when the Organic Chemi 


partment was formed, Mr. Kins 
director of 
exports and manager 
later 


intermediates 


Alcohol 


came sales for 


and 
Division Ten years 
pointed assistant general manag 
Plastics Department 


In 1943, Mr 


Organic Chemicals Department 


Kinsman retur 


general manager Under 
the company’s rubber chet 

chemicals and agricultur 
laboratories were establisl 

active in research on | 
accelerators, antioxidants 
rubber He became 
the Fabrics and 
1944 
membership on tl 
in 1947 became 

tl 


genet 
Finishes 


Two years later he 


ber ( f 
Kinsman is 
and attended 


has been active 


e 


business and tra 
the National Ass 
elected him an 


a0 


life 


Testworth Acquires Plant 


Testworth La 
Ill., has 
formerly occupie 
Carrollton, Ga., 
made by 


boratories, Ir 


purchase 


ment 
ot Testwortl 

west of Atlanta, 

duce latex com] 
Testworth fot 

paper converting industries 
contains over 90,000 squar« 
facturing and warehouse s 
siding with a ipacit 
is located o1 

ample root 

Cobb of ( arrolitor 


ger of the new 


Fort Wayne Hears Kullgren 
The Fort Wayne Rubber and PI 
Group held its 
1955 56 seasot 
Hotel 


speaker 


Orman 
cipal 
Kullgren of 


Ohio, wh 


Tire & Rubber 
George Berg, Jack Mille a 

DeVon Wilson, rendere 
About 190 n 


t ¢ n tir 


were present at the eC 


General 


and 


lections embet 


huy and use 


Mie 


1955 CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


fight tuberculosis 


Named Research Scientist 


Creation of the position of research 
within the research 
of Diamond Alkali Co. and 
Dr. Alfred Hirsch to the 
recently announced by the company 
Diamond 


scientist organization 
promotion of 
were 
Senior 
group Researcl 
Center in Painesville, Ohio, since August, 
1954, Dr. Hirsch is a 27-year career man 
with the company, having joined it as 
chemist in 1928. He was named a group 
leader in 1943. 
with Diamond, Dr. 
ducted, supervised or coordinated researc] 


new post 


leader at the 


Throughout his association 
Hirsch has either con 


and development projects affecting practi 
cally every principal product-group or proc 
area in which Diamond has come 


to have a major interest during the past 


essing 


quarter-century 

Typical fields of activity in which Dr 
Hirsch has made significant contributions 
to Diamond’s steadily expanded interests, 
include basic alkalies, calcium carbonates, 
and chlorinated or 
Hirsch, who has 


chromium chemicals, 
ganics among others. Dr 
numerous American and foreign patents to 
his credit, received his early education in 
Mannheim, Germany. He holds B.S., M.A., 
M.S., and Ph.D. degrees based on his uni- 
versity training at Heidelberg, Munich, and 
Berlin. Presently chairman of the North 
eastern Ohio Section of the American 
Chemical Society and a past president of 
the Diamond Technical Society, Dr. Hirsch 
also holds membership in the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci 


ence 


J-M Constructing Tile Plant 
Johns-Manville Corp., New York, N. Y., 


has announced plans for construction of a 
new plant at Marrero, La., for the produc 
tion of vinyl and asphalt floor tile. The 
plant will capacity of 35,000,000 
square feet of tile annually. The new fa 
cilities will provide 70,000 square feet of 
manufacturing The company al 
ready has an asphalt roofing and asbestos 
The com 


have a 


space. 


cement pipe plant at Marrero 
pany also announced that it plans to spend 
about $25,000,000 for expansions and im 
provements in 1956 compared with $21, 
000,000 this vear 


Barrett Division Appointments 


Three managerial appointments in the 
Research and Development Department of 
Division, Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., have been announced by C. G. 
Stupp, vice-president. Dr. Maurice H. 
Bigelow, formerly director of the Glendale 
in Toledo, Ohio, has 


the Barrett 


Plaskon Laboratory 
been appointed to the newly created posi- 
addition 
sigelow 
Penna., 
located. 


tion of director of research. In 
to directing Barrett research, Dr. 
will be head of the Glenolden, 
Laboratory, at which he will be 
\ graduate of Northeastern University and 
the University of Pittsburgh, Dr. Bigelow 
has been with Plaskon in Toledo, Ohio, 
since 1935. 

David E. Cordier has been appointed 
director of the Glendale Plaskon Labora 
which he was previously 
visor of research. Mr. Cordier, a gradu 
ite of Purdue University, has been with 
the Planskon Laboratory 22 years, having 
started with the original company, Toledo 
Synthetic 1933 as a research 


chemist As a 


tory, at super 


Products, in 
result of his research, 
more score of patents have been 
granted to Mr. Cordier. Mr. James B 
Maguire has been appointed director of 
In this newly created posi 
engineer- 


than a 


development. 
tion Mr. Maguire will 
ing development, process design, and pilot 
plants, with headquarters in Frankford, 
Philadelphia, Penna. A graduate of Tufts 
College, Mr. Maguire has been associated 
with the Barrett Division for 21 years. For 
the past three years he was director of the 


manage 


Glenolden, Penna., Research Laboratory 


Britton Receives Perkin Medal 


The highest award in American indus 
trial chemistry has been won by Dr. Edgar 
C. Britton, director of the research labora- 
tory named for him by the Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich. The award is the 
1956 Medal of the American Sec- 
Society of Chemical Industry 
Dr. Britton is a past president of the 
American Chemical Society. The 
for contributions to industrial 
His early 


Perkin 


tion of the 


award 
honors him 
organic chemical development 
work on the synthetic production of phenol 
(carbolic acid) made it abundantly avail- 
large essential segment of to 
He pioneered the 


able for a 
day’s plastics industry. 
commercial development of silicone resins. 
\griculture is indebted to him for his syn- 
thesis of eight of the essential amino acids 


Trendex Appoints Cereghino 


Albert C. Cereghino has 
Trendex Division of The HumKo Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., effective November 15, 
1955, as head of sales and product develop- 
ment of “Trendex” fatty acids and glycer- 
ides in the New York, Philadelphia, and 
3oston areas. Mr. Cereghino was formerly 
com- 


joined the 


Luria-Cournand as director of 
mercial development. Upon graduation 
from Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute in 
1947 with an M. S. in chemical engineer- 
ing Mr. Cereghino worked for the Atlas 
Powder Co. as technical sales representa- 
tive in Chicago and New York, becoming 
assistant district manager of the New York 


with 


sales district 
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Named Production Manager 


John G. Costello, Jr. 


John G, 
production manager of the Fremont, Ohio, 
plant of Hewitt-Robins, Inc. He will 
have charge of all production, production 
control, and receiving and 
shipping activities. Mr. Costello formerly 
was superintendent of a U.S. Rubber Co 
plant at Naugatuck, Conn. Products manu- 
factured at the Fremont plant include rub- 
ber and vinyl floor rubber 
carpet cushioning and mats, counter top 
ping, cove base trim, foam rubber-backed 


Costello, Jr. has been appointed 


order service, 


tile, sponge 


scatter rugs, and _ latex 


pre ducts. 


carpeting and 


foam rubber 


Plans New Thread Plant 


Easthampton Rubber Thread Co. of 
Easthampton, Mass., a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of the United Elastic Corp., will 
locate a large plant near Stuart, Va. The 
building will be iocated two miles east of 
Stuart on Route 58 on a 36-acre tract of 
land recently purchased. Construction will 
begin within the next few 
main floor of the building will be 300 feet 
by 225 feet with a second partially 
covering the main floor to give a total floor 
space of 73,000 square feet. Operation of 
the plant is expected to get under way in 
the early part of 1957 with a full force of 
approximately 100 employees to a_ shift 
The new plant will be known as the Stuart 
Division of the Easthampton Rubber 
Thread Co. and will manufacture rubber 
thread for use in various items of clothing. 


weeks. The 


story 


Walker Joins Crown Rubber 


L. L. Walker, formerly associated 
the Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio, has 
joined the Crown Rubber Co. of Fremont, 
Ohio, as production manager of the Foam 
Division. Mr. Walker had 
associated with Dayton Rubber for the 
past ten years during which time he served 
as a research and development engineer in 
the design of foam rubber equipment and 
the processing of foam rubber and _ poly- 
Rubber 


with 


Rubber been 


urethane foam products. Crown 
recently expanded its foam rubber facili- 
ties. The company states that it will soon 
announce a new and improved foam carpet 
cushion and a line of room-sized rugs with 
built-in foam cushioning. 
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Goodrich Chemical Appointments 


In a series of recent promotional moves 
at the general chemicals plant of the B. F 
Goodrich Co. at Avon Lake, Ohio, Owen 
F. Bechmeyer was named plant manager: 
Vert C. Fraser, production manager; and 
Richard W. McKay, technical 


The announcement was made by 


manager. 
Robert D 
Scott, vice-president, manufacturing. He 
that 
appointment of the 


said the moves were a result of the 
recent Avon 
Lake general chemicals plant manager, D 
L. Matthews, as chief engineer of (Good- 
rich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. Mr. Bechmever 
m the University of Mis 
a B.S. in chemical engi- 


B. F 
3 


former 


was graduated fr 
souri in 1939 with 
neering, and joined the Goodrich Co. 
in 1940 as a chemist. He held several po- 
sitions with the company in Akron and at 
the government-owned GR-S 
rubber plant in Borger, Texas, before be- 
Texas 


synthetic 
coming production manager at the 
facilities in 1946. Mr. Bechmeyer then 
helped construction supervision at Good- 
rich Chemical’s Avon Lake general chemi- 
cals plant, becoming 
there in 1947. He held that 
his recent appointment as plant manager 
Mr. Bechmeyer is a member of Alpha Chi 
a professional chemical fraternity 


production manager 
position until 


Sigma, 

Mr. Fraser, the new 
ger, joined Goodrich in 1940, shortly after 
graduated from the University of 
Kentucky with a B.S. in industrial chemis- 
try He was a chemist in kron until 
1942, when he the Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., Geon polyvinyl chloride resin 
In 1947, he 


assignment 


production mana- 


being 


was assigned to 


was sent 
with 


plant as a foreman 
to England on special 
British Geon Ltd., an affiliated company of 
Goodrich Chemical. Mr 
to the Avon Lake 1949 as a 
chemical engineer, and he became a ¢en- 
eral foreman in 1951 He is a member 
of the American Institute of 
Engineers 

The new technical Avon 
Lake, Mr. McKay, received his B.S. in 
chemical engineering from North Carolina 
State College in 1942 He joined the 
Navy in that vear and was discharged in 
1946 as a lieutenant. He came to Good 
rich Chemical in the same year, joining the 
Louisville, Ky., plant as a foreman for 
the production of polyvinyl mate- 
rials Mr. McKay was transferred at 
Avon Lake in 1952 as a technical man, a 
job he has held until his appointment as 
technical 
the American 
gineers. 


Iraser was sent 


facilities in 


Chemical 


manager at 


(;eon 


manager He is a member of 


Institute of Chemical En 


Minnesota Mining Appointments 


Appointment of Dr. James O. Hendricks 
and Carl J. Calabrese to new positions in 
the Fibrous and Industrial Tape Division 
has been announced by Minnesota Mining 
& Maufacturing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Dr. 
Hendricks has been named manager of re- 
search and development. For the past two 
years he was research manager of the tape 
division. He joined 3M in 1936. Mr. 
Calabrese has been appointed manager of 
products control. He will direct the de- 
velopment, control and technical service 
functions of the division. He became as 
sociated with 3M in 1943 as a chemist in 
the central research department 


Named Technical Superintendent 


William R. Hartmann 


William R. Hartmann has been appointed 
technical superintendent of the Laurie Rub 
ber Reclaiming Co. of East Millstone, N. J., 
replacing Clarence B. Clark, who has re 
tired after forty-one years of service with 
Mr. Hartmann has_ had 


experience in the manutac- 


the company 
many years ot 


ture of reclaimed rubbers and the custom 


mixing of rubber and plastic compounds 


Sale of Colt’s Approved 


Colt’s 
have 


Manufacturing 
ipproved the 


Stockholders of 
Co., Hartford, Conn., 
sale of their corporation’s assets, subject 
Penn-Texas Corp. for 
bout $6,500, 


to liabilities, to the 
an exchange of stock worth a 

000. Stockholders owning 333,072 shares, 
or 82% of the 400,000 outstanding shares 
voted in favor, while stockholders owning 
19,236 shares voted against it. Terms call 
for the delivery by 
Texas of 120,000 shares of its voting cumu 
stock and 


issuance and Penn- 


lative convertible preferred 
160,000 shares of 


Colt’s 


common stock. On this 
stockholders will 


Penn-Texas $1.60 cumula 


exchange receive 
three shares of 
tive convertible preferred and four shares 
of Penn-Texas common for each 10 shares 
of Colt’s. The Penn-Texas quarterly divi- 
dend of 35¢ a share on the common and 
40c a share on the preferred stock will be 
paid on Decembe r 31, to Colt’s stockholders 
of record December 15. Colt’s will be 
operated as a subsidiary, retaining its his- 
toric name. Directors of the two firms ap 
proved the sale last September. 


Connecticut Holds Fall Meeting 


The Annual Fall Meeting of the Con 
necticut Rubber Group was held on No- 
vember 17th at the Actor’s Colony Inn at 
Seymour, Conn., with approx‘mately 130 
members and guests in attendance. As has 


been the practice for the past several years, 


this meeting was designated as “Salesmen’s 
Night,” SO that the 
appreciation to the 
for their support. The 


group could show its 


various sales repre 


sentatives neeting 
consisted of 
entertainment 
presented 

speaker of 
baseball hobbyist, who gave an interesting 
Babe Ruth. 


a dinner and a program of 


The nominating committee 
1956 Featured 


its slate for 
i Bues, 


the meeting was Jules 


talk and showed a film on 





W. R, Grace Promotes Ferguson 


Hugh S. Ferguson 


president of the 
Division 


Hugh S. Ferguson, 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Co., 
of W. R. Grace & Co., has been named by 
the Grace board of directors as executive 
vice-president in charge of the Chemical 
company At the 


announced 


Group in the parent 
board 


other 


same time the also. the 
to wider 


\lex- 


executive vice- 


promotion of six officers 
responsibilities and the election of 
ander T. Daignault as an 
president and chief financial officer of the 
chemical, trading and finan- 
The 
Ferguson includes fc 
Almy ¢ 

Davison Grace Chemical 
Co., and Grace Chemical Research and De 
Until this appointment, re 


international 
cial concern 
headed by Mr 


Dewey and 


Chemical Group now 
ur di 
visions hemical Co 


Chemical Co., 


velopment Co 
sponsibility for directing Grace chemical 
activities 
the board Charles E 
son will 
president of Dewey and Almy 

Mr. Daignault, who will join the 
pany on January 15, 1956, comes to Grace 
from the Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 
where he has been vice-president in charge 


exercised by chairman of 
Wilson. Mr. Fergu 


being 


was 
as 


continue for the time 


com 


He was earlier associated with 
firm 


of finance. 
Dewey and 
before its merger into Grace 
Executive vice-president Allen S 
levy, whom Mr. Daignault succeeds as head 
of the Financial Services Group, and An 
drew B. Shea, who has been head of the 
South American both take broad 
corporate responsibilities. Succeeding Mr 
Shea as executive vice-president it large 
of South and Central American operations, 
Brothers, Ltd., Lon 
Ne W York 


Stebbins, 


+ 


Almy as treasurer of the 


Rup- 


( roup, 

1 
ci 
Grace 


Pacific Coast and 
James H 


as well as 
don, and 
House Trading, is 
recently in charge of operations for 
Peru, Ecuador, Chile, and Bolivia. He will 
be assisted by John T. Whitely as de puty 
Mr. Whitely is vice-president in cl 
industrial and marketing 
South American Group 
Lucas A. Alden, 
president and controller for the I 
Stebbins 


most { 
1 
service 

who vice 
pany, 
Fred 
R Fe ’ sl ¢ P ictan » id { 
ae euss, until now assistant vice-presiden 


succeeds Mr. Al 


moves up to replace Mr 


I 


and assistant treasurer, 


den as controller 
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Increasing Chemigum Capacity 


Ground was recently broken at Akron, 
Ohio, in preparation for construction work 
on a $3,500,000 capacity increase to the 
“Chemigum” plant of the Chemical Divi- 
sion, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. The 
plant, part of Goodyear’s recently an 
nounced $100,000,000 expansion program, 
will produce Chemigum rubbers and latices 
used by the paper, paint, textile and rub 
ber industries. “Goodyear currently is 
meeting all demands for Chemigum nitrile 
rubbers and latices,” said Herman R 
Thies, general manager of the Chemical 
Division, “and with this expansion we will 
be able to continue meeting the rapidly in 
creasing demands for these products. First 
of the increased production,” Mr. Th’es 
added, “is expected shortly after the first 
of the year and the entire project is sched 
uled for completion in August, 1956.” In 
addition te Chemigum rubbers and latices, 
the expansion will 
creases in production of 


prov ide for in 
Phiolite” 


also 


resins 


Starts Production at New Mill 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New York, 


N. Y., has started production of aluminum 
wire and cable in a new completely modern 
building at Sycamore, Ill. When operating 
at capacity, the new self contained factory 
will quadruple output of bare, rubber-insu 
lated and synthetic-insulated aluminum 
wire and cable at Sycamore. As in all 
other Anaconda mill locations, aluminum 
and copper production is carried on in 
separate locations to eliminate possible con 
tamination of one metal by the other. The 
new aluminum mill is fully equipped with 
automatic machinery for drawing, strand 
ing and insulating aluminum wire, and is 
the eighth in a series of expansion steps 
taken at Sycamore since 1940. In that time 
the capacity of the mill has more than 
tripled. 


LABOR NOTES 


Local 6 of the U. R. W. and the Mo- 
hawk Rubber Co. have signed a new wage 
agreement which follows the 
earlier this year in rubber industry ne 
gotiations. The retroactive 
to October 3 and covers about 550 persons 
Highlights of the agreement are a general 
boost of 12 cents an hour plus 8 
cents more for certain craft and mainte 
nance workers; certain smaller adjust 
ments for correction of plant “inequities” ; 
a seventh paid holiday; company paid dif 
ference between jury pay and regular daily 
wage for those called to jury duty; and a 
half week more for employees 
with 11 to 15 years of service 


pattern set 


agreement is 


wage 


vacation 


Detroit Gasket & Manufacturing Co., 
Detroit, Mich., and the United Auto Work- 
ers Union, have reached agreement on a 
new three-year The pact be 
came effective November 12. Included in 
the settlement is a deferred layoff plan 
which provides that the company will pay 
five cents an hour per worker into a layofi 
fund only during the second and_ third 
vear of the contract. Most other U. A. W 
igreements provide for payments during 
the three-year life of the contract. 


contract. 


Logan Joins R. T, Vanderbilt 


Robert M. Logan 


R. T. Vanderbilt Co., New York, N. Y., 
has announced the appointment of Robert 
M. Logan as a technical sales representa- 
tive serving the Ohio district. During his 
business career, Mr. Logan has been closely 
associated with rubber compounding prob 
lems, having spent fourteen years with the 
B. F. Akron, Ohio, and 
one and one-half years with the Harris 
Products Co. at Milan, Ohio, before join- 
ing R. T. Vanderbilt. Mr 
his B.S. degree in chemistry from the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts and his M.S. de- 
gree from the University of Kentucky 

R. T. Vanderbilt has also announced two 
appointments to its laboratory staff at East 
Norwalk, Conn. Dr. H. Haynes Farmer, 
formerly associated with the Shell Oil Co., 
has joined the laboratory and is now work 
problems. Dr 


Goodrich Co. at 


Logan received 


ing on organic research 
Farmer received his B.S. degree in chemis- 
try from Southwest Missouri State Col- 
lege in 1949. He was awarded his Ph.D. 
in organic chemistry from the University 
of Missouri in 1955. Jack C. Bacon, for 
merly associated with the American Cyana- 
mid Co. and the Atlas Powder Co., has 
joined the laboratory _ staff Mr. 
Bacon received his B.S. in chemistry from 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute and 
three years at Yale University doing grad- 
chemistry Mr 


also 
spent 


uate work on. organic 


engaged in organic research at 


Vanderbilt Co. laboratories 


Bacon is 
the R Zz. 


Goodyear Buys New Plant 
& Rubber Co., Akron, 


Ohio, has announced the purchase of a 
plant in Tl!inois, North 
provide additional facilities for the manu 
facture of industrial rubber products. The 
plant was acquired from the Motor Prod 
ucts Corp. of Detroit, Mich. Constructed 
in 1951, it was formerly occupied by the 
Deep Freeze Division of the Detroit firm 
Located on the Skokie highway, between 
Waukegan and North Chicago, the plant is 
high and 


Goodyear Tire 


near Chicago, to 


one story is located on 57 acres 
of land. It is one-half mile north of TIli- 
nois Route 176. Establishment of the new 
industrial products plant is another step in 
recently-announced — two- 
program to total 


the company’s 
year expansion 
of $100,000,000. 


cost a 
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Constructing Bromine Plant 


The announcement of plans for the con 
struction of a pliant for the production ot 
bromine has been made by the Murphy 
Corp. of El Dorado, Ark., and the Michi 
ean Chemical Corp. of St. Louis, Mich., 


= pa fo eg the signing of < int vcnture 
West American Rubber Co., Lo I The new facility will enable the company following the signing of a joint 


geles, Calif., this year celebrates i to double its production of tread rubber 
anniversary. West Americar ubber and tire repair materials. The new plant 


contract by the two companies. The new 
plant, to be located near El Dorado, will 
use brine from a section of the famous 
Smackover oil district of southern Arkan 
sas as its raw-material feed. Its output 
will increase considerably the amount of 
brom'ne available to the chemical indus- 
try for processing into the growing num 
ber of products utilizing this basic chemi 
cal element. Further expansion of b.o 
mine production will be feasible when 


one of the oldest rubber manufacturing gives the company three separate buildings 
companies on the West Coast and one of occupying more than 60,000 square feet on 
the oldest in the Los Angeles area. The a five-acre tract 
company today is equipped to produce a Two large buildings at the facility are 
complete line of industrial rubber prod- used for tread rubber and tire repa’r ma 
ucts, including molding, lathe cutting, rub terial manufacturing. A smaller structure 
ber-to-metal bonding, extrusions, sheeting, is used for rubber cement production and 
and special hand-built articles Many of is isolated because of the inflammable prop 
West American Rubber’s customers have erties used in the manufacturing process 
been serviced by the company for more One of the plant’s features is a giant 
than 25 years Banbury mixer which occupies about 40% 
The company states 


needed. 
Besides providing facilities for tank car 
delivery of bromine to processing users, 


hat aside from of the structure in which it is housed. 


being one of the first rubber cot n This unit is three stories high, with the 
a 


the joint venture parties are considering 
the manufacture of other products availabl« 


long list of other bottom two stories located underground ; 
in the brine stream such as calcium chlor 


the West Coast, it has 
notable “firsts.” For example, the rubber Operation of the mixer is nearly all auto 
for one of the first sets of synthetic tires metic and controlled by one operator 
manufactured in the United States was The plant is entirely electrically oper 
mixed at West American Rubber ated. Nine transformers handle 150,000 
The company laboratory is said to hz kilowatt hours of electricity monthly. The 
developed a number of remark: plant has its own water supply and waste 
pounds with properties designed f > disposal system. The entire plant is serv 
cial applications requiring extreme abra iced by its own spur railway track and : 
sion resistance, high temperature resistance, boasts a paved concourse of more than expected that the plant will be in produc 
chemical resistance, etc. The laboratory 20,000 square feet for the handling oi 
constantly strives to keep abreast with truck operations 
newer developments. Che plant opening was marked by spe Monoplex S-170 Stabilizer 


West American Rubber currently em cial ceremonies attended by company offi 


ide, magnesium oxide and salt. The oper 
ations and sales functions of the new 
project will be handled by Michigan Chem 
ical Corp. Brine supply and other associ 
ated functions will be under the direction 
of Murphy Corp. With considerable work 
already accomplished on the project, it 1s 


tion early in the fall of 1956 


ploys about 50 persons, operating on two cials, industrial, governmental and civi The Resinous Products Division of the 


shifts. At the present time it is engaged leaders, and Voit Rubber clientele Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Penna., 
has announced that “Monoplex AG-28,” an 


in a program of plant improvement 
efficient plasticizer for vinyl resins where 


I 

laboratory development in order 1 ¢ Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp 
pace with the industrial growth « ( of Clairton, Penna., has opened two new excellent performance at low temperatures 
ern California warehouses in California, one at Los An is required, has been assigned the desig 
— geles and the other in San Francisco. The nation “Monoplex S-70." 9 The material 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. of Los An company has also announced that in the has now been established as a_ standard 
geles officially opened its new half-million future all of its warehouse activities on commercial grade. S-70 is said to exert a 
dollar factory at 2344 North Columb'a — the Pacific Coast will be directed by its stabilizing effect which aids in processing 
Blvd., Portland, Ore., on November 12 district sales office at Lo’ Angeles, It contributes durability to exposure by 
ultraviolet light, as measured by acceler 
ated and natural aging tests. The com 
pany states that laboratory and field tests 
have established its merits in a wide range 

of vinyl applications 


Tiller Elected Vice-President 


Federal Wire & Cable Ltd., Guelph, 
Ont., Canada, has announced the appoint 
ment of Gordon D, Tiller as vice-president 
and general manager. Mr. Tiller has been 
with the company for 15 years and has 
been comptroller since 1950. Appointed t 
the board of directors Tae ae a Bell, who 
has resigned as vice-president and general 
manager, and who becomes a director and 
executive vice-president of Fiberglas Can 
ada Ltd 


Industrial Division Enlarged 


Travis Fabrics, Inc., 330 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 1, N. Y., has announced that 

their Industrial Division has been further 

enlarged to serve the needs of coating and 

laminating firms throughout the country 

At present, a line of nylon, Orlon an] 

Shown above ts an aerial view of the new Voit Rubber plant at Portland, Ore. The Dacron constructions, as well as nylon an | 
two large buildings are used for the manufacture of tread rubber and tire repat Dacron battings, have been assembled 
materials. The smaller structure in the rear is used for the production of rubber These will be distributed on a continuing 

cement stock position. 
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Dodge selects Enjay Butyl / om o_\ 
rubber for big rear-window weatherstrip 


Super-durable Enjay Butyl fits perfectly Dodge’s rigid specifications for 
its rear-window weatherstrip. Under the toughest conditions of weather 
and use, Enjay Butyl parts stay like new, help add style and color to 
new cars. In fact, some automobiles have more than 100 parts made 


of this fabulous rubber. 


The many advantages of Enjay Butyl make it the almost perfect 
rubber for the automotive industry. Its price and ready availability are 
advantages, too. And it is now available in non-staining grades for white 
and light-colored parts. For full information and for skilled technical 
assistance in the uses of Enjay Butyl, contact the Enjay Company at 


either of the addresses below. 


us} 


35 SUCCESSFUL YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West 51st Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
District Office: 11 South Portage Path, Akron 3, Ohio. 
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IN SERVING 


BUTYL 


Enjay Buty] is the super-durable rubber 
with outstanding resistance to aging « 
abrasion « tear + chipping « cracking + 
ozone and corona « chemicals «+ gases 
¢ heat + cold + sunlight « moisture. 


INDUSTRY 





Canadian News 


According to recent reports, the Polymer 
Corp. may build a plant in Alberta capable 
of supplying it with 600,000 barrels of 
butane a year. Canadian Trade Minister 
*. D. Howe, who is responsible in Parlia- 
ment for the Crown indicated that 
such a scheme is under consideration in a 
recent speech to the Canadian Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy at Calgary, Al- 
berta. He said Polymer must find a new 
source of butadiene to meet world-wide 
growth in the demand for rubber and for 
this required a new supply of butane. 

“T am hopeful,” he said, “that Polymer’s 
new butadiene plant can be built in the 
Province of Alberta, but this must be sub- 
ject to the economics of the situation.” 
Presumably the main factor in this would 
be the shipping distance between a buta- 
diene plant in Alberta and the main rub- 
ber-making plant at Sarnia, Ontario. 

Mr. Howe said that 600,000 barrels of 
butane per year would constitute a sub- 
stantial. portion of the butane to become 
available from natural gas in Alberta 


Co., 


The appointment of C. L. Gretsinger as 
general sales manager of the Stokes Di- 
vision, General Tire and Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., has been announced by Z. K. 
Waldron, general manager. Mr. Gret- 
singer, in his new capacity, will direct sales 
activities from the company’s general offices 
in Welland, Ontario. 


M. L. Snyder & Son, Inc., through its 
Canadian subsidiary, M. L. Snyder & Son, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., has purchased the 
Woodbridge Rubber Works of Wood- 
bridge, Ont. M. L. Snyder & Son intends 
to expand operations at Woodbridge to 
meet increasing demands for its line of 
waterproof clothing, acid-proof aprons, 
rubber gloves, toy and advertising balloons, 
tubing and drug sundries. 


The appointment of E. J. R 
manager of the C-I-L chemicals plant at 
Hamilton for the last three half 
years, as manager of the company’s chemi- 
cal plant at Shawinigan Falls, Que., has 
been announced by Canadian Industries 
(1954) Ltd. Mr. Cook, whose appoint- 
ment was effective December 5th, will be 
succeeded as Hamilton works manager by 
I. P. Acheson, formerly 
at Shawinigan Falls. On temporary leave 
of absence, Mr. Acheson will take up his 
new position in Hamilton early in 1956 
Meanwhile, H. M. Jones, manager of the 
C-I-L agricultural chemicals plant in Ham- 
ilton, will also serve as acting manager of 
the chemicals plant 

Born in England, Mr. came to 
Canada in 1924. Educated at St. John’s 
College, Winnipeg, and the University of 
Manitoba, he holds both bache lor’s and 
master’s degrees. He joined C-I-L in 
Beloeil, Que., as a chemist in 1935. Mr. 
Acheson was Yorktown, Sask 
\ B.Sc. graduate of the University of 
Saskatchewan, he joined C-I-L in 1930 as 
a chemist in Windsor. 


( ook, works 


and a 


works manager 


Cook 


born in 


432 


Announcement is made that the 39th An 
nual Conference and Exhibition of the 
Chemical Institute of Canada will be held 
in the Mount Royal Hotel in Montreal, 
Monday to Wednesday, May 28, 29 and 30, 
1956. Upwards of 1500 delegates are ex- 
pected to attend this chemical event of the 
year. A feature of the program will be 
the exhibit of industrial chemical equip- 
ment and chemical supplies—the only one 
of its kind in Canada. Conference chair- 
man is T. H. C. Raikes of Howards & 
Sons (Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 

A. Peter Dawson, vice-president, mar- 
keting, for Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., 
Toronto, has announced the appointment 
of R. L. Turner as regional sales manager, 
Prairie Branches. Mr. Turner joined 
Gutta Percha in 1925 as sales representa- 
for tiie Lakehead area at Fort Wil- 
In 1940 he became. indus- 
West 
later 


tive 
liam, Ontario. 
trial sales representative for. the 
Coast, located at Vancouver, and 
went to Calgary as Alberta sales manager. 
In 1950 he was appointed sales manager, 
Ontario Division. 








Expanding West Coast Facilities 
The Western-Pacific Container Division 
of the Stauffer Chemical Co. has 
announced that more and better rubber 
battery boxes, parts and compression 
molded rubber and plastic products will be 
the result of new equipment now being in- 
stalled at the Vernon, Calif., plant. The 
new equipment will about $125,000, 
and will increase provide for 
mixing colored stocks, and further im- 
prove quality control, company officials 
state. It is expected that installation will 

be completed about February 15, 1956. 


cost 


capacity, 


Saltman Joins Goodyear 


William M. Saltman, formerly associated 
with the Export Chemical Corp. of Den- 
ver, Colo., has joined the Diene Synthetic 
Rubbers Section of the Research Division 
of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. Dr. Saltman holds a bache- 
lor’s and master’s degree in chemical engi- 
neering from the University of Michigaa 
and a doctor’s degree in physical chemistry 
from the University of Chicago. He is a 
member of the American Chemical Society 
and Sigma Xi. 


Pirelli-England Expanding 


Pirelli, Ltd., have embarked upon an 
extensive program of modernization and 
enlargement at their factory in Burton-on- 
Trent, England, which will take about two 

When completed, the 
factory buildings, which now cover 16 
acres, will extend over 32 acres. The plans 
provide for an increase in facilities for the 
manufacture of rubber footwear. It will 
also enable the company to introduce new 
items in its line of rubber footwear. 


years to complete. 


Dewey & Almy Names Two 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., 
bridge, Mass., has announced the appoint 
ment of two new organic chemicals sales 
representatives. In assigning territories to 
Charles N. Neunhoffer and William A. 
Morton, Charles E. Brookes, ogganic chem- 
icals sales manager, linked the. new ap 
pointments to the growing demand ‘for 
polyvinyl acetate, plasticizers and dispers- 
ing agents. “We have recently doubled 
our production facilities for PVA to meet 
this expanding market,” he said. Mr. 
Neunhoffer will operate in the central Mid- 
He is a graduate in chemi- 
and for- 


Cam 


western states. 
cal engineering from M. I. T., 
merly a member, of the staff at the Insti- 
tute. He received his field assignment 
after a year at Dewey and Almy head- 
quarters in Cambridge. Mr. Morton will 
work from his home in Houston, Texas 
His territory will include Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and New Mexico, as well as his home 
state. A graduate of New York Univer- 
sity with a degree in Chemical Engineer- 
ing, he served in World War II as a 2nd 
Lieutenant in the Air Force. Mr. Morton 
was formerly with the J. T. Baker Chemi- 
cal Co., of Phillipsburg, N. J. Both men 
will be reporting to John Broughton, Mid- 
western regional sales manager who has his 
office at 100 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 3, 
Ill. 


Named Sales Representative 


Kenneth H. Barratt has been appointed 
a sales representative in the Latex and 
Lotol Department of the Naugatuck Chem- 
ical Division, U. S. Rubber Co., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. Mr. Barratt, who has been 
with Naugatuck Chemical since 1951, will 
make his headquarters in Boston, Mass 
Mr. Barratt has a bachelor’s degree in 
chemistry from Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Conn. He joined the rubber com- 
pany immediately after graduation, and be 
fore his appointment to the sales staff was 
a supervisor in the synthetic rubber control 
laboratory and also a sales trainee 


Appointed Acting Director 

D. R. Mackie, formerly commercial di 
rector of Monsanto Chemicals, Ltd., Lon- 
don, England, has been named acting man 
aging director of the company. Philip A. 
Singleton, managing director of Monsanto 
Chemicals, Ltd., since 1952, recently re 
signed his post and from the firm’s board 
of directors in order to take up a new 
appointment with the Monsanto Chemical 
Co. of St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Mackie joined 
Monsanto Chemicals, Ltd., in 1942. He 
was appointed to the board of directors in 
1952 and in December, 1953, became com- 
mercial director of the company. 


Vinyl Naugahyde Prices Raised 


U. S. Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., 
has announced a price increase averaging 
3c a pound on all vinyl “Naugahyde” up- 
holstery materials effective November 29. 
The increase ranges from 2 to 12c a linear 
yard. It is the first increase in prices of 
the material since it was first introduced 
by the company in 1950. 
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Dhilprene sso» mn 


Polymers and Masterbatches to suit different tastes! 


All ready to dish up. . . a great variety 
of rubber compounds to suit the various 
tastes of many different mechanical 
goods manufacturers! PHILPRENE’S wide 
choice of polymers and masterbatches 
will provide the special qualities you 
want most in your rubber products. 


Ask our technical representative for 
assistance if you have a particular 
problem with your rubber recipe. We 
have had decades of experience with 
rubber. Our know-how, our experience, 
our technical resources and facilities are 
at your service. Please feel free to 
consult us without obligation. 





Each is comparable to former GR-S with the same numerical designation except 1605 and 1803 as noted below. 


CURRENT 
PHILPRENES HOT COLD OIL Sia 





PHILPRENE PHILPRENE 1500 PHILPRENE 1703 
PHILPRENE PHILPRENE 1502 PHILPRENE 1706 
PHILPRENE PHILPRENE 1503 PHILPRENE 1708 


: PHILPRENE 1711 
PHILPRENE NOTE: PHILPRENE 1019 PHILPRENE 1712 


PHILPRENE AND 1503 ARE ESPECIALLY 
PHILPRENE DESIGNED FOR THE WIRE 
(PHILPRENE AND CABLE INDUSTRY 














PHILPRENE PHILPRENE 1600 PHILPRENE 1803 
PHILPRENE PHILPRENE 1601 similar to 
PHILPRENE 1602 OP scbco 
PYELPRENE — 25 parts Philrich 5 
i ac 
cold rubber 
masterbatch 




















PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Rubber Chemicals Division 
318 Water Street, Akron 8, Ohio 
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Obituaries 


R. E. McGee 


R. kK. MeGee, factory 
Los Angeles, Calif., 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. since Novem 
ber, 1952, died on November 5 in Los 
Angeles. He was 54 years old. A native ot 
Muncie, Ind., Mr. McGee attended 
at Muncie, Ind., and 
E at the University of 

vraduated from the 


manager of the 


plant of the Fire 


schools 


took his first year 
ot college work 
Chicago. He 


University of Wyoming, 


was 
where lhe majored 
administration. Before enter 
McGee had been em 
builder in Akron. After 
Akron and 
engineering. He 
1927, 


in business 
ng college, Mr 
ployed as a tre 
graduation, he returned to 

‘ industrial 
Firestone in May, 
assigned to the Cost Department 
thereafter, he went to the Time Study De 
After a sent t 
plant at Ont., 
Study 


was engaged it 


and was 


Shortly 


joined 


vear, he was 
Hamilton, 


partment 
the Firestone 
Canada, as manager of the Time 
Division. In another year he became per- 
j plant and in 1937 


After 


sonnel manager of the 
superintendent 
vears, Mr. McGee was named 
manager of the Firestone plant at Port 
Elizabeth, South Africa. He served in this 
until November, 1952, when he 
Los Angeles 
member of Kappa 
Masonic Lodge 
November 7 
in Los Angeles, body 
returned to Muncie where final rites were 
on November 9. Mr. McGee is 


or 
survived by 


was named plant 


seventeen 


capacity 
was assigned to the plant. 
Mr. McGee 
Sigma fraternity 
Services 


Was a 
and the 


were conducted on 


1 1 


ifter which the was 
conducted 


Wile 


Herbert S. Waters 


Herbert S. Waters, vice-president of the 
Koolfoam Retail Sales Division of the 
Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio, died at 
Montclair, N. J., on December 
Waters had 
before 


his some in 
6. He was 54 years old. Mr 
been a department store executive 
he joined Dayton Rubber in 1949. He was 
born in New York City and attended Co- 
lumbia University. He then was appointed 
to the United States Military Academy, 
but after his graduation in 1924 
survived by his 


he chose 
a civilian career. He is 


wife, two daughters and a son 


Mrs. G. S. Whitby 


Wynne Whitby, wife of Dr. G. S 
rubber 


Mrs 
Whitby, 
chemistry at the University of Akron, 
died on November 30 in a Madison, Wisc., 
hospital. She was 80 years old. Born in 
England, Mrs. Whitby had lived in the 
United States and Canada for many vears 
She also lived in 
Whitby spent their honeymoon, and in the 
Malay states She is 
husband, a 


professor emeritus of 


Java, where she and Dr 


survived by her 
; 
son and a daughter 


Another copy of RUBBER AGE 
needed in your office? Use the coupon 
on page 473. 


Robert W. Anderson 


Robert W. Anderson, in charge of cus 
tomer relations for the Pliofilm Sales De 
partment of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, died on November 18 
at his home in Massillon, Ohio. He was 
53 years old. With Goodyear more than 
23 years, Mr. Anderson was widely known 
throughout the company’s sales organiza 
tion and in the packaging films field. He 
was born in Columbus, Ohio, attended high 
school there, and later Ohio State Univer- 
sity. He is survived by his wife. 


Fred A. Nied 

A. Nied, who retired on October 
manufacturing and 
technical services for the International 
B. F. Goodrich Co., died on November 8 
at Arcadia, Calif. Mr. Nied was 65 vears 
old. A native of Akron, Ohio, Mr. Nied 
had been with the Goodrich organization 
for fortv-seven years, starting as a mes 
senger. He is survived by his wife, a son 
and a daughter. 


Fred 


29 as manager of 


Van B. Root 


Van B. Root, secretary-treasurer of the 
Texas Rubber & Specialty Corp., Houston, 
Texas, died on October 24 at Hermann 
Hospital in Houston. He was 57 vears old 
Mr. Root had been ill for time 
Funeral services were held on October 26 
in Houston with interment in Forest Park 
Cemetery. He is survived by his wife 


some 


Frank E. Payne 


Frank Edward Pavne, chairman of the 
hoard of the Crane Packing Co., Chicago, 
Ill., died on November 20 at his home in 
Glencoe, Ill. Mr. Payne was a co-founder 
of Crane Packing and served as its presi- 
dent from 1917 to 1951, at which time 
he became chairman of the board. He is 
survived by his wife and a daughter 








Announces Meeting Plans 


The Division of High Polymer Physics 
of the American Physical Societv has an- 
nounced its meeting forth- 
coming season. The Division will meet on 
February 3 in New York City in a joint 
svmposium with the Societv of Rheology. 
This meeting will be held in connection 
with the 25th Anniversary Meeting of the 
American Institute of Physics. On March 
15, 16 and 17, the Division will meet. in 
Pittsburgh, Penna., and on June 20 and 
21, the Division will meet at Madison, 
Wisc. This meeting will be held jointly 
with the Division of Colloid Chemistry and 
will feature a symposium on “Diffusion” 
and “Flow Processes in Polymers.” Addi- 
tional information may be obtained from 
W. James Lyons, secretary-treasurer of the 
division, c/o Quartermaster Research and 
Development Center, Natick, Mass. 


nlans for the 


Rubber Railroad Crossing 


What is said to be the world’s first com 
mercial application of a rubber highway 
railroad crossing has just been made on 
the main tracks of the Erie Railroad, 
across U. S. Highway 42 at West Salem, 
Ohio. Described by railroad officials as a 
“problem crossing, 
crossing on Route 
heavily traveled in the United States. A 
constant stream of cars, trucks and trains 
batter the crossing around the clock. An 


this highway-railroad 


12 is one of the most 


experimental rubber crossing was laid on 
\kron a year ago by th 
The rubb r 
around the rails show 


the Erie line in 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
slabs that fit 
no apparent 
Winter 
rubber vehicular roadway consists of slabs 


with a 


snugly 
wear or deterioration after a 
Summer of tests. The 


and new 


of rubber seven-gauge steel sup 


porting member embedded in the rubber, 
secured by bolts through railroad tie shims 
to regular road-bed ties 

Provided with tapered flanges, the rub 
ber slabs are designed to make a watet 
tight with the 
long-wearing rubber, similar to that 


in tire treads, is exposed to the elements 


seal rails. Special tough, 


used 
vehicles. It has a diamond 
skid 


excellent 


and tires of 
design molded into it for 
The 
absorbing qualities 
ber pads breaks up ice 
new technic 
time and the pads can be readily removed 
and replaced. Officials of the 
Co. predict the new idea in railroad cross 
ing material will eliminate all “problem 
highway-railroad crossings.” 


resistance 
rubber crossing has shock 
Flexibility of the rub 
formations. The 
installation 


crossing 


reduces 


Goodyear 


Statistics Short Course 
Statistics at North 


sponsoring a 


The Institute of 
Carolina State College is 
seven day intensive short course in Statis 
tical Methods for Research Workers in 
Industry and the Physical Sciences starting 
February 12, 1956, and running daily 
through February 18, 1956. This program 
is designed to acquaint research workers in 
industry and the physical sciences with 
modern techniques of 
and experimental design. 
seffes will be given, one on 
St@tistical Analysis. one on 
Analysis and the third on Experimental 
Design. Guest lecturers will include W. 
G. Cochran, Tohns Hopkins University, S 
L. Gump, University of Rochester, and 
J. S. Hunter. American Cyanamid Co. A 
reg'stration fee of $100.00 will be charged 
and enrollment will be limited to the first 
fifty applicants. For further information 
write to Institute of Statistics, North Caro- 
lina State College, Box 5457, Raleigh, N. C. 


analvsis 
lecture 


statistical 

Three 
Elementary 
Regression 


Armstrong Rubber Names Two 
West 
Conn., has announced the appointment of 
Paul R. Stadilman as assistant manager of 


Armstrong Rubber Co. of Haven, 


the Des Moines Division and L. R 
as budget supervisor of the same division 
In his new position, Mr. Stadiman_ will 
report directly to L. J. Caulfield, Des 
Moines manager. Mr. Yancy, 
as budget supervisor, will work in the 
field with Armstrong distributors. 


Yancy 


divisional 
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HOW YOU BENEFIT WHEN YOU USE 
SUN RUBBER PROCESS AIDS 












IF YOU PROCESS USE BECAUSE 









OIL EXTENDED 
* Now Available at New Low 
POLYMERS Cost. Has relatively low stain- 


GR-S TYPES 1703 ing properties for use on white 
o¥ Cl RCOSOL-2XH goods. Improves the rebound 
1707 characteristics of GR-S vulcani- 


zates. Assures constant uniform- 
ity with minimum downgrading 







1708 
1801 









OIL EXTENDED 
POLYMERS Versatile. Gives quicker, more 
thorough plasticization. Highly 
GR-S TYPES 1705 SUNDEX-53 compatible with natural rubber 
and reclaims as well as with 

1709 GR-S rubber types. 
1710 










Highly Extended, Neoprene 
NEOPRENE WHV SUN DEX-53 WHV compounds can be made 
for prices comparable with 


those of low-cost elastomers 







REGULAR NEOPRENES CIRCO LIGHT Gives True Softening by phys- 
ical changes in rubber structure 
and RUBBER rather than chemical. Large 











NATURAL RUBBER PROCESS-AID iahes nd” 





To learn more about using Sun Rubber Process Aids to get better physicals, 
lower costs, and easier processing, see your Sun representative. Or write 
for your copy of Sun’s latest Technical Bulletin describing any of the above 
products. Address SuN O1L Company, Philadelphia 3, Pa., Dept RA-12. 










INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


SUN OILCOMPANY <€SUNOCO-& 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. Ms 
IN CANADA: SUN OIL COMPANY, 






LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 
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pESIGNED FOR MAXIMUM SAFETy 


I you cut crude rubber bales in your 
plant--regardiess of how you do it--it 
e will definitely pay you to find out how 4 
the new and improved Holmes Crude 
Rubber Bale Cutter can save your time e 
..increase your production...and... 
decrease your costs. Engineered for top 
performance--it is also designed to 
provide the utmost safety for the oper- 


i ator. What does it cost? You'll be surprised 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR SPECIFIC DETAILS--regard- 
less of your particular requirements. With 52 
years know-how sp g in inery and 
molds for the rubber sy ae nn can help 
you solve your problems, too, just as they have for 
No obligation, of course. 





at its unusually low cost. 


\i: = 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER--TODAY \\ 


50 many others. 


Stanley H. 


3300 WEST LAKE STREET & 


Company 


CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


New Goods 


Rubber Auto Bumper Guard 


A bullet-shaped rubber bumper guard has been de 
veloped by Bob Johnson, 1108 South Twentieth St., 
Fort Dodge, lowa, in an attempt to reduce the damages 
caused by minor traffic accidents. When bolted to the 
bumper of a vehicle, the resilient device will absorb 


TT A AMLAAAALLLALA 


shock and thus reduce damages. The bumper guard 

about six inches long and about four inches in diameter. 
The back portion of the unit is concave so that when 
the attaching bolt is tightened the guard will fit the 
contour of the bumper. Manufacturers interested in the 


new device may contact Mr. Johnson. 


Nappy Two-Temp Bag 


Nappe Smith Manufacturing Co., Farmingdale, N. J., 
has a parva: is said to be the first insulated bag 
keep food and drink hot and cold at the 
same time. The unit is covered and lined with Koroseal 
and insulated with Fiberglas. The bag is designed with 
two removable watertight insulated inner carriers that 
fit into a large outer insulated bag, giving the consumer 
three insulated bags in one. These can be used sepa 
rately or as a unit. In addition, the “Nappy Two-Temp 
Bag” contains an outer pocket with zippered closure for 
storing utensils, etc. The unit is available in red, green, 
black, gray, brown, natural and white with harmoniz 
ing interior. The outer bag measures 21 by 11 by 11 
inches. The removable insulated inner carriers, also 
complete with handles and zippered closures, measure 
10 by 10 by 10 inches. Both inner and outer bags are 
washable 


designed to 


Steel Industry Rubber Roller 


Dayton, Ohio, has introduced 
roller for the steel industry 
which is said to provide greater pulling power than 
previous types. In addition, the new roller is said to 
be longer lasting. The new rollers are used in electro- 
lytic tinplate lines for manufacturing cans and in lines 
for cleaning and annealing steel. The new synthetic 
compound utilized in the rollers, Dayton Rubber states, 
provides a stronger gripping surface. Its porous con- 
struction gives the rollers more “edge” and greater re 
sistance to glazing. Rollers may be produced in any 
desired size, including mammoth units up to 43 inches 
in diameter 


Dayton Rubber Co., 
a new synthetic rubber 
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PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY FORMULA: 


BANBURY® MIXER 
+ MATCHED 


15” HEAVY-DUTY EXTRUDER for use with size 11 Banbury on 
short-cycle operation. Can also be used with two size 11's for longer 
cycles. Stock is delivered in a 48’ wide continuous sheet. 


12” PELLETIZER designed to transform bulky lumps of 
rubber into small, free-flowing pellets. End-discharge 
head is hinged to permit thorough cleaning when 
changing from one stock to another. 


12” STRAINER-EXTRUDER has small diameter strain- 
ing head plate without supporting spider, and 
hydraulically operated breech-lock closure. The extrud- 
ing head has an externally supported, adjustable cone 
die. The combined head can be quickly opened and 
easily cleaned. 
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EXTRUDER, 
PELLETIZER, 


STRAINER-EXTRUDER 


Farrel-Birmingham*® screw-type extruding 
machines are heavy-duty units, built to suit 
individual needs. Generally, they are located 
under the Banbury mixer for gravity feed of 
the discharge. The selection of extruder size 
is dependent upon the size of the Banbury 
and the duration of the mixing cycle. 


These extruders provide continuity of pro- 
duction. Operation is continuous, and the 
machine generally requires no operator. 


The various features of the extruders are 
dictated by the use intended for them, and 
the particular requirements of the applica- 
tion. Screw diameters range up to 24”. 


Whatever your needs may be for heavy- 
duty extruding machines, Farrel-Birmingham 
has the experience and engineering ability to 
produce units that will provide a satisfactory 
answer to your problems. Write for informa- 
tion about extruders for specific applications 
or ask for a copy of Bulletin 195. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo and 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron 
Chicago, Fayetteville (N.C.), Los Angeles, Houston 


F-B° PRODUCTION UNITS 


Banbury Mixers « Plasticators « Pelletizers « Extruders 
¢ Calenders * Mixing, Grinding, Warming and Sheet- 
ing Mills ¢ Refiners * Crackers * Washers « Hose 
Machines ¢ Bale Cutters « Hydraulic Presses and Other 
Equipment for Processing Rubber and Plastic Materials 


arrel-Chmingham 


FB-1028 
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NEW GOODS (CONT’D) 





Inflatable International Globe 


7% C. S. Hammond & Co., 515 Valley St., Maplewood, 

PLA N. J., has introduced the “Inflatable International 
MANUFAC Globe’, a large world globe made of Krene. The globe 
i) inflates to an 18-inch diameter and is accurately printed 
with the latest map information, The Krene is formed 

into a durable globe from 14 pole-to-pole segments heat 

sealed together at their edges. Lung power or hand 

















wherever pump inflates the globe to full size in a few minutes. De 


Hated, the globe folds up in a small, flat package for 

; : 5 ; space-saving storage or shipment. An air valve is in 
Highest Quality Vinyls serted at the North, Polé which releases air when un 
: t screwed. With a similar ‘metal socket at the South Pole, 

the globe is quickly fitted onto studs in a wrought iron 


are made stand so that it is free to spin on its ax@#$_at the proper 


angle. The entire unit weighs less than two: pounds. 


you'll find ARGUS | Preassembled Aerial Cable 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New York, N. Y., has 


stabilizers and plasticizers introduced a “reverse-lay” preassembled aerial cable 

with Type AB Butyl rubber insulation and neoprene 
jacket. The conductors of the self-supporting cable ar 
assembled in a series of reverse twists spaced at regular 
short intervals along the cable. This permits the line 
man to untwist and separate the conductors at any 
point so that taps can be made easily. 


THE NAME TO REMEMBER 
FOR PRECISION 


“PURR-FECTION” 


ARGUS CHEMICAL CORP. MS NEIL 


AKRON 








REPRESENTATIVES 








H. M. Royal, Inc., 4814 Loma Vista Ave., Los Angeles 
Philip Bros. Chemicals, Inc., 176 Federal St., Boston 


H. L. Blachford, Ltd., 977 Aqueduct St., Montreal Manufacturers of the World’s 


Finest Rubber Curing Equipment 
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RUBBER AG 


9E, DE 


FOR MECHANICAL GOODS 


ONLY AMERICAN VISCOSE 


OFFERS YOU ALL THIS 


AVISCO 


CEMBER, 1955 


ALL FIVE! Rayon staple, tire yarn, textile yarn, Super 
yarn and cord, 


BOTH! Rayon staple and textile yarn in both regular and 
high-strength Viscose 32-A and Rayflex yarn. 


CO-ORDINATED service, with our Chemical, Textile and 
Fabric Research working closely with Market Development 
and Sales. 


American Viscose Corporation, the leading producer of rayon, 
has the wide experience and the personnel to serve your 
needs. We believe that our products and services can benefit 
you as a manufacturer of mechanical goods. We’d like to 
work with you. May we talk it over? 


America’s greatest industries grow with AVISCO. 


American Viscose Corporation, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, New York 





The Best Method 
Yet Devised... 


yts SHEET Sto, 
s yuto UNIFORM cype, 


The Famous CUMBERLAND 
“Stair-Step” Dicer 


Here at last is the answer to your problems of dicing rub- 
ber or vinyl sheet stock. Produces perfect cubes ranging 
in size from 14 to 14” by merely changing knives. 
Comes in two sizes designed to handle sheets up to 7” or 
14” in width. Other sizes made to order. 

Input speeds range from 10 to 125 feet per min. depend- 
ing on material and size of cube desired. 


The CUMBERLAND Rotary 
Chopping and Dicing Machine 


As a chopper, this machine effici- 
ently cuts rubber and vinyl slabs 
into small pieces. Two sizes avail- 
able to handle stock widths up to 
14 or 24 inches. 

As a dicer in modified torm, han- 
dies principally vinyl sheet stock. 
A less expensive machine though 
less universal than the “Stair-Step” 
Dicer shown above. 


For Granulating Plastic . . . 
Investigate Cumberland’s complete 
line of granulating machines. 


Request Bulletin 260. es 
nl RY | 
saa(o.\ne.\ 


CUMBERLANE yrs r 


aig « PROVIDENCE 


Write for Complete 


Information 


HEPT.3 * BOK 
Builders of Better Machines 
for the Rubber and Plastics Industry 


| 


NEW GOODS’ (CONT’D) 


Three-Dimensional Fabric 


The Textile Division of the U. S. Rubber Co., 1230 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y., has in 
troduced “Trilok’’, a new fabric which is woven flat but 
becomes three-dimensional when dipped in boiling water. 
The new fabric utilizes a radically different method of 
manufacture in which shrinkage, hitherto an undesir 
able feature in textiles, is used purposely under con 
trolled conditions to achieve new patterns and textures 
not otherwise obtainable, and a third dimension, depth. 
Woven on a regular loom with polyethylene yarn and 
conventional textile fibers, the fabric forms puffs when 
the polyethylene is shrunk by boiling water in a matter 
of seconds. The polyethylene, which runs lengthwise 
in the material, can be shrunk as much as 55%, while 
the fabric may be from 1,64 to 1-inch thick. Its first 
use, according to company officials, will be as an auto 
mobile and furniture upholstery fabric where the 
cushioning effect of its three-dimensional structure offers 
unusual comfort and free circulation of air between the 


+ 


person and the seat. 


Silastic Heart Valve 


The National Heart Institute, Bethesda, Md., has an 
nounced the development of a substitute valve proposed 
for use in the human heart. Made of ‘Silastic’, the 
valve is a simple ball-check unit made up of a molded 
Silastic case and an acrylic plastic ball. Designed to 
relieve aortic stenosis, a malfunctioning of t ‘ 


main outlet frequently caused by rheumatic 


system by-passes the crippled valve by establishing a 
new connection from the left ventricle to the aorta. A 
dog has been wearing the silicone by-pass heart valve 
for more than eight months. Physicians are unwilling 
to apply it to humans as yet until the operating procedure 
is letter-perfect. The physiological inertness and_ per- 
manent resilience of the silicone rubber are said to make 
it especially suitable for use in the valve. 
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Hydraulic Rubber Belt Presses 


Dimensions up to 10 feet wide by 50 feet long 


The leading rubber factories in Europe 
use Siempelkamp belt presses. 


All points outside U. S. A. send inquiries direct to: 


G. SIEMPELKAMP & CO., KREFELD, WEST GERMANY 
(Established 1883) 


Telex 0853 811 Cable: Siempelkampco 


REPRESENTATIVE IN U. S. A. TO RUBBER AND PLASTICS INDUSTRIES 


WILLIAM TAPPER 30 soutH sroapway, YONKERS, [MPR ReT a 


Phone: Yonkers 3-7455 Cable: Wiltapper 
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everybody talks 


QUALITY 


these pure light red iron oxides 
by WILLIAMS assure it! 


R-1599 R-2199 R-2899 


They represent the ultimate in red iron 
oxide colors for the rubber industry. 


Williams iron oxides come to you with 
all the benefits of our 75 years in the pig- 
ment business... and as a result of our 
experience in producing pure red iron 
oxides to specifications of the leading 
rubber companies. 


Each is manufactured to rigid specifi- 
cations for copper and manganese con- 
tent, pH value, soluble salts, fineness, 
color, tint and strength by controlled 
processes and with special equipment. 
The result is absolute uniformity of product. 


If you haven't already done so, try these 
finest of all iron oxide colors. Your own 
tests will show there is no equal for 
Williams experience. 


LET WILLIAMS PUT THE MICROSCOPE 


ON Your COLOR PROBLEM 


Whatever your color problem, bring it to 
Williams. Our 75-year experience can 
often save you time, money, and head 


aches in proper color formulation 


Address Dept. 8, 
C. K. Williams & Co., Easton, Pa. 


COLORS & PIGMENTS 





C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA, © EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. © EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 


NEW GOODS’ (CONT’D) 


Fisher Safety Rubber Stoppers 


Fisher Scientific Co., 717 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 19, 
Penna., has introduced a new line of “Safety Rubber 
Stoppers”, so designed that the insertion of thermom 
eters, glassware and tubing is facilitated. The new line 
features larger holes to provide for safer insertions. 
At the same time, the stoppers retain their sealing prop 
erties. The larger holes are available in one-hole stop 
pers and in two-hole stoppers m- sizes Q. 1.2. 3..4. 5. 


51%, 6, 6% and 7. Sizes 0 and 1 have 4.5 mm holes; 
the rest have 5.8-6.0 mm holes. The accompanying 
photograph shows a new stopper at the left and a con 
ventional stopper at the right with the difference in 
the size of the holes clearly seen. The company has 
also announced “Sulfur-Free Blue Stoppers’. These 
are so compounded and vulcanized that they cannot 
evolve free sulfur when used. This makes the stoppers 
valuable in sulfur determinations. The blue color per 
mits the laboratory technician to identify the sulfur 
free stoppers at a glance. Sulfur-free stoppers art 
available in sizes 6 and 6%, two hole models. Othet 
sizes are available on special order. 


Webb Nylon Truck Cover 


A new nylon truck cover which is said to provide 
longer service and require fewer repairs has been intro 
duced by the Webb Manufacturing Co. of Philadelphia, 
Penna. The new cover is coated with ‘‘Geon” and fea 
tures electrically welded seams which are both leak 
proof and tear resistant, the company states. The fab 
ric used is translucent, permitting visability inside a 
trailer. Repair kits containing a quart of special ad 
hesive and several pieces of new material permit easy 
repair. Laboratory tested in temperatures ranging from 
30 degrees below zero to 180 degrees above, the material 
remains flexible and watertight, and acid, oil abrasive 
and tear resistant. The nylon covers come in standard 
sizes with skirts in optional lengths for front, sides, and 
wrap-around rear. 


Colored Bicycle Tires 


A new line of colored bicycle tires is now availabl 
from the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
The tires have colored treads—and are offered in red, 
blue and green. Combined with white sidewalls, the 
colored treads help to set off the various bike colors. 
Manufactured in two of Goodyear’s well-known tread 
designs, the “Wingfoot” and the “G-3 All-Weather”, 
the tires are available in a range of sizes. 
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ZINC STEARATES 
WETTABLE ZINC STEARATE 
CALCIUM STEARATES 
BARIUM STEARATE 
MAGNESIUM STEARATES 


“<< PLYMOUTH ALUMINUM. STEARATES 


Whether it's Plymouth Zinc Stearate ... f 
use as a lubricant or dusting agent... 
other of the fine Plymouth Brand Stearates .. . 
you are always sure of getting Quality and Uni 
formity .. . with every shipment. 

Write for samples and Data on Plymout! 
Stearate #220 — a special "Sponge 


grade. 


M. W. PARSONS-PLYMOUTH, INC. 


59 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Telephone: BEEKMAN 3-3162—3163— 3164 Cable: PARSONOILS. NEW YORK 
DISTRIBUTION POINTS AND AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 














100% ALL RUBBER 
SOLIDS 


Natural & synthetic rubbers in flowable 


form. 


Also special grades having superior compati- 
bility with asphalt and polyethylene. 





TECHNICAL LABORATORY INFORMATION AND SAMPLES UPON YOUR REQUEST 
ORIGINATORS 


OF QUALITY DPR, incorporated 


DEPOLYMERIZED Mi WBY DTCC is A ie eee 
RUBBERS 
SINCE 1906'' MAR Momne ys an au Gy Wl, Il in Game Se a) a 2 an 


BELLEVigee 7% NN. J. 








available in a complete range of sizes 
EEMCO eusser and prastics MILLS 





are engineered for your job in STANDARD or CUSTOM units 











EEMCO Mills are made in standard sizes from 
laboratory mills up to and including 84” mills. 
They can be furnished with any extras you 
desire, including individ- 
ual drives, right angle or 
floor level drives, or for 

“in line operation.” 
Consult EEMCO be- 
fore you buy; call or 
write us today stating 

your requirements. 


ERIE ENGINE & MFG. CO. 





—_fFTTgD 


MILLS @ PRESSES @e LOADERS e LIFT TABLES e PLATENS @ PREFORM MACHINES @e ROVING CUTTERS 
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12th STREET and EAST AVENUE « ERIE, PA. 








IMPROVE ADHESION AND STABILITY OF 
YOUR DIP SOLUTIONS WITH SYNVAR RESINS 


NEW LINE OF SYNVAR BONDING RESINS 
SOLVES LATEX DIP PROBLEMS IN TIRE AND 
RUBBER COATING INDUSTRIES. 

@ SYNVAR can solve many of those adhesion 
problems constantly arising in the manufac- 
ture of rubber-fabric products. Take latex dip 
solutions, for example. Straight resorcinol- 
formaldehyde (R-F) solutions, added to the 
dip to improve adhesion, are usable for only 
24 hours. Short life of such bonding agents 
results in a waste of money and time. Synvar 
bonding resins give latex solutions longer 
working life; eliminate gelling of dips. 


@ SYNVAREN PLS-R is a stopped R-F resin 
that in itself is stable for a year, and for two 
months or more in a prepared latex dip. It 
fully replaces R-F solutions, giving adhesions 
equal to freshly prepared R-F in latex dips. 
SYNVAREN PLS-R is compatible with a 
variety of latices, is non-corrosive, and elimi- 
nates the need for handling irritating chem- 
icals. 


@ SYNVAREN 631 and SYNVARITE BRLD, 
the phenol-formaldehyde bonding resins for 
latex dips, have excellent stability. These 
resins give somewhat lower specific adhesion 
than SYNVAREN PLS-R, and are consider- 
ably lower in cost. Either resin can be used 
alone or in combination with SYNVAREN 
PLS-R to obtain balanced physical properties. 


@SYNVAR bonding resins improve the qual- 
ity of your tires, belt drives, or coated fabrics. 
Write for SYNVAR specification bulletin No. 
300 and information on complete line of rub- 
ber compounding resins. 


SYNVAR CGORPORATION 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


Experienced service to customers is our greatest 
achievement . . . customer progress and satisfaction 
our greatest reward. 


New Equipment 


High-Speed Molding Presses 


Hull-Standard Corp., Abington, Penna., has an- 
nounced a new “B” series of both compression an 
transfer type molding presses with a maximum closing 
and opening speed of less than 3 seconds half that of 
former models. Coupled with faster platen speeds ts < 
new “Quickset Sequence-Type Cycle Controller” which 
puts precision press cycling at the operator’s fingertips 
and assures the maximum number of cycles per hour 





consistent with uniform high quality. Four vernier 
dials, calibrated in minutes and seconds, independently 
control closing, gassing, curing, and opening to the split 
second. 

Each operation is individually dialed without need of 
manual compensation of the other operations in the 
timing cycle, as is necessary with other controls, includ- 
ing the bar type. The flexibility and accuracy of this 
Quickset Controller permits even unskilled operators to 
handle complex molding operations, the company states. 
These Hull-Standard self-contained, toggle-type presses 
are heavy duty hydraulically-actuated units which apply 
maximum molding pressure with relatively low hydraulic 
pressure and power requirements. They are available 
in the 50-ton, 150-ton, 200-ton and 300-ton sizes. Com 
pression type presses are designated as Model 250-B; 
transfer type presses as Model 258-B. 

High drying speed and large capacity are com- 
bined in the new Senior Forced-Draft Isotemp Oven 
marketed by the Fisher Scientific Co., 717 Forbes 
St., Pittsburgh 19, Penna. The unit provides a speed 
two or-three times that of ordinary gravity-convec 
tion units, and offers nearly 1,000 square inches of 
shelf space. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Vibratory Feed Inspection Table 


G. F. Goodman & Son, N. E. Corner Richmond St. 
and East Columbia Ave., Philadelphia 25, Penna., has 
announced a new “Vibratory Feed Inspection Table” 
which will handle moldings up to the size of a pack 
of cigarettes. It is said that the unit will deliver 
from a trickle to a flood at the touch of a finger. The 
variable belt speed not only paces the operator, but can 
quickly be changed. An adjustable drop in the center 


of the table turns a high percentage of the work com 
pletely over thus presenting a new surface for inspec 
tion. Although the unit is usually manned by two, 
there is room for four inspectors in the event of a peak 
load. A friction surface coating on the canvas belt 
grips work for a crisp turnover at the center belt drive. 

The frame is constructed of rigid welded steel and 
its compact drive assures quiet operation and low power 
consumption. A smooth stainless steel hopper, feed 
trough and discharge chute will not contaminate work. 
Grease packed and sealed bearings require a lubrication 
check only once a year, the company states. The belt 
of the unit is 15 inches wide and 14 feet long with an 
endless friction surface. The variable height of the belt 
drop may be adjusted from 1% to 2% inches. The 
vibratory feeder has a capacity up to 800 pounds of 
rubber moldings per hour and is rheostat controlled. The 
unit is 8 feet long, 2 feet wide and 4 feet seven inches 


high. It weighs 300 pounds. 


Three-Roll Laboratory Mill 


The development of the new model No. 52LC 4% x 
10 inch laboratory size high speed three roll mill has 
been announced by Charles Ross & Son Co., Inc., of 
148 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. The new No. 
52LC 4% x 10 inch mill may be operated as a conven- 
tional mill with fixed center roll and four-point adjust- 
ment or can be operated with floating center roll and 
two-point adjustment. When differences in pressure 
between feed and takeoff rolls are desired, the mill can 
be converted within minutes to have self-aligning or 
floating center roll. To convert from one type of opera- 
tion to the other can be easily done, without special 
tools or kits, by any operator. 

The miil is built as a replica of the larger production 
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Oronite 


original and major producer of 


POLYBUTENES 


Since 1935, when Oronite Polybutene was first 
produced, this important raw material has 
been widely used in a variety of rubber prod- 
ucts. You will find these clear, light colored, 
chemically inert liquids have a unique tacky 
property. A technical bulletin giving the phys- 
ical characteristics and properties of Oronite 
Polybutenes is available to you on request. Our 
long experience with Polybutenes is at your dis- 


posal—contact the Oronite office nearest you. 


TYPICAL TESTS OF ORONITE 
POLYBUTENES 





No. 24 | No. 32 


Flash Point, Cleveland, °F. 375 385 
Fire Point, Cleveland, °F. 435 450 
Pour Point, °F. 20 35 60 
Vis. at 100°F., $.S.U. 41,250 | 121,400 ~ 
Vis. at 210°F., S.S.U. 1,050 2,950 | 18,620 
Viscosity Index 110 118 aa 
Color, Gardner 1 1 1 
Specific Gravity, 60/60°F. 0.90 0.90 
Pounds per Gollon, 60°F. 7.2 7.5 7.6 


Molecular Weight, 
Average (Approx.) 935 1,330 


Acid Number (mg. KOH/gm.) 0.01 0.01 
Carbon Residue, % None None 
Free Sulfur, % None None 
Total Sulfur, % 0.03 0.02 


Organically Bound Chloride 
(as Chlorine), % by wt. 0.002 | 0.006 


Inorganic Chlorides & Sulfates, % 


Coefficient of Expansion per 
°C (between 15°C & 100°C) 


















































-00060 


.00065 























“Basic Chemicals for Industry” 


ORONITE 





ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 








200 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, California 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
714 W. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Mercantile Securities Building, Dallas 1, Texas 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





Do away with costly formula changes and adjust- 
ments in your compounding. Quality can make 
the difference — try A. Gross & Company’s 
HYDROGENATED RUBBER GRADE STEARIC 
ACID and GROCO RED OILS. Uniform in all 
respects at all times, these fatty acids can help 
you avoid trouble. Try them and see. 


For full information, send for our new catalog 
“Fatty Acids In Modern Industry” 





Hydrogenated 
Rubber Grade 
Stearic Acid 


55° C. min. 


Red Oil 
GROCO 8 


Titre 8° — 10° C, 
Cloud Point 46° — 49° F. 
Color 1” Lovibond Red 2 max. 

Color 1” Lovibond Yellow 15 max, 
Unsaponifiable 1.5% max. 
Saponification Value 198 — 203 
Acid Value 197 — 202 
% F.F.A. as Oleic Acid 99 min. 

lodine Value (WIJS) 93 max. 
Refractive Index 50° C. (Average) 1.4495 





8 max. 
50 max. 


198 min, 
190 min. 


13 max. 








MANUFACTURERS 


SINCE 


a. gross 


1837 


295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. 
FACTORY: NEWARK, N. J ° DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


size mills to assure exact laboratory or pilot scale dupli- 
cation of results obtained on the larger mills. The 
heavy one piece cast iron frame and extra heavy con- 
struction of all parts enables the mill to withstand 
continuous use when used for small batches or limited 
production. For quick-cleaning, the apron is detachable 
and end plates hinge upwards for intermittent cleaning 


or can be removed from the mill, if desired, and re- 
placed without resetting. The mill is mounted on a 
heavy steel bench which has hingeable extension shelf 
at front for placing containers under apron of the mill. 
These new mills are reported to give very satisfactory 
results in laboratory use due to the ease of operation 
and cleaning, and the heavy construction provides 
trouble-free operation when the mill is used for continu- 
ous small production. 


Pre-Fab Aluminum Conveyor 


Designed to help reduce the cost for handling unfin- 
ished and finished goods, the “Pre-Fab All-Aluminum 
Conveyor” developed by the Conveyor Division of Mer- 
cury Industries, Inc., Hillsdale, N. J., is said to be ideally 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


suitable for moving parts and assembled goods from as- 
sembly lines to shipping points or storage space. ‘The 
unit’s sagless and vibrationless belt-plate top will handle 
and safely convey parts at variable speeds up to 100 feet 
per minute in either direction. The belt is fastened to 
a link-chain arrangement which is hooked up with 
patented drive sprockets which impart a smooth and vi- 
brationless drive. Each foot of the belt is supported by 
8 or more rollers. Conveyors 18 inches in width or 
wider have an added center channel support for greater 
load capacity. Belts are available in widths from 6 to 
96 inches and in lengths up to 175 feet or more, depend- 
ing upon requirements and specifications. The con- 
veyors are pre-fabricated in 5-foot sections for quick 
and easy assembly. 


Comet Aging Block 


Designated “Comet Model 600”, a laboratory aging 
block that automatically controls temperatures from 
100° to 600°F. with high precision has been developed 
by Product Packaging Engineering, 5747 Marlyn Ave., 
Culver City, Calif. Suitable for use in rubber and plas- 
tics laboratories, the Comet Aging Block contains in- 
dividual test tube compartments which eliminate errors 
due to contamination of materials. It is suitable for 








test tube aging, similar to ASTM Method D-865-52-T, 
and aging in various fluids such as oils and fuels. With 
built-in electrical heating elements and temperature con- 
trols, the Comet 600 is cleaner and eliminates hazards 
due to noxious fumes. For test tube aging, the Comet 
600 has 13 holes symmetrically arranged to accommo- 
date test tubes 38 mm. It can be modified to suit 
specific customers’ requirements. 

Operating on 220 volt, A.C. current, the unit has 
5-500 watt 220 volt heaters for rapid heating. A Partlow 
Indicating and Proportioning-Type Thermostat Con- 
trol is used for exact temperature control. 
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MAGNESIA 


CHEMICAL 
MAGNESIAS 
FLT 
MAGNESITE 


nt roduets 
form fo» 


Magnesium Oxide 
Technical and U. S. P. grades; EXTRA 


LIGHT —the original neoprene type; 
also Light, Medium, and Heavy grades. 


Magnesium Carbonate 
Technical and U. S. P. grades 


Magnesite 


Calecined Domestic and Imported; all 
types can be furnished unground and 
ground to meet exacting specifications. 


General Magnesite 


& MAGNESIA COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 671 NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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Now .. . Up-To-The-Minute 


NTERNATIONAL BECHNICAL Assistance 


@ To tire and other rubber manufacturers abroad 
who desire to learn the latest American “Know- 
How” .. . cut manufacturing costs — we offer 
comprehensive Technical Assistance at low cost. 


Dayton Rubber’s 1.T.A. plan has been in exist- 
ence for 20 years. Rubber experts and teachers 
who give unexcelled technical assistance at a 
surprisingly nominal cost all backed by 50 
years of recognized leadership in the rubber in- 
dustry ... with 4 U. S. plants. 


We train your personnel in these modern plants 

help you establish the latest formulae for 
processing natural and all new types of synthetic 
rubbers and textiles latest “Know-How” in 
Tubeless Tires, Butyl Tubes, Rayon and Nylon 
Cords, Carbon Blacks. We also design factories and 
supervise machinery installations if desired. Write: 
International Technical Assistance Division, Day- 
ton Rubber Co., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


CABLE ADDRESS: prone 
THOROBRED 


GOLDEN JUBILEE 


Day toi 


YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Just like a guy that can play 
every position on the team 








No. 5 BOLLING “PACEMAKER” MILL 


This standard 2-roll model, 16’’ x 16” x 42” 
(or 36’’), with 10” journals, is probably the 
most versatile mill in the world today. For 
mixing or warming; water-cooled bearings 
with oil seals and mechanical lubricating 
system; medium cost and high output; 
compact, needing small foundation space. 


ASK FOR CATALOG “A-12” 
STEWART BOLLING & COMPANY, INC. 
3194 East 65th Street © Cleveland 27, Ohio 





REFINERS * CRACKERS * HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


(B )rerinens MIXERS AND MILLS * CALENDERS 
PUMP UNITS * BALE SLITTERS * SPEED REDUCERS 





TeLiutlon io ee 


Reviews 


Bisonide: A New Unique Elastomer. (Bulletin No. MD-1). 
U.S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc., P.O. Box 365, Buffalo 
5, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 36 pp 


This bulletin outlines the properties of the Bisonides, a series 
of polymeric materials produced by a new process from vulca- 
nized rubber scrap. Included are the typical properties of 
Bisonide Nos. 400, 1600 and 1630 (oil extended) listing plasticity, 
specific gravity, rubber hydrocarbon and acetone extract. Vul- 
canization studies are shown using zinc oxide and diethylene 
glycol as curing agents. Physical properties are given on various 
cure times at 307°F. Compounding studies of the Bisonides with 
Neoprene GN-A in the 60 Durometer hardness range are also 
given. Suggested compounds are included in the 80 and 90 
Durometer hardness range for Type S Class SC materials. In 
addition, suggested applications are given for this material which 
include oil-resistant compounds, solvent-resistant compounds 
(especially resistant to chlorinated solvents), gaskets, calender 
stock, mechanical goods, soles and heels, industrial oil-resistant 
matting, oil-extended stocks, sponge and low temperature stocks, 
structural hard rubber, and C. V. wire (very rapid cure rate) 


Japan’s Rubber Goods. Japan Rubber Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation, Bridgestone Bldg., 1, 1-Chome, Kyobashi, Chuo- 
Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 8% x 12 in. 80 pp. 


The Japanese rubber industry, which suffered heavy losses 
during the war, was rehabilitated rapidly by the earnest efforts 
of all concerned, and the consumption of rubber now amounts to 
as much as 100,000 metric tons per year, Japan ranking fifth in 
the world in this consumption. This booklet gives, in detail, the 
history and present status of the rubber industry in Japan, as 
well as the great variety of its products. A brief description of 
the industrial structure of the Japanese rubber industry as well 
as a breakdown of rubber goods production for the years 1950 
to 1954 are included. Consumption of such subsidiary materials 
for rubber products as cotton cloth and yarn, high tenacity rayon, 
compounding ingredients, coal and electric power is given in 
tabular form. A review of the auto and bicycle tire industry as 
well as the rubber footwear, belting, clothing and toy industries 
is given. In addition a Directory of Rubber Goods Manufac 
turers and a Directory of Exporters listing the company, address, 
telephone number and products are included. 


Quick Seal Couplings. Titeflex, Inc., 10 Hendee St., Spring- 
field 4, Mass. 8% x 11 in, 20 pp. 

This revised catalog on connect-disconnect hose couplings fea- 
tures page-size cut-away views of the company’s coupling which 
reveal its unique design and construction. Also described are 
single-check valve and double-check valve modifications of the 
coupling. To facilitate ordering, tables and diagrams are in- 
cluded which indicate available coupling sizes and types of hose 
connection and provide instructions for selecting the right type 
and size for a particular application. In addition, there are 
tables for selection of seals for different coupling sizes, and a 
table giving the safe operating pressure for each coupling size 
Coupling accessories, adapters to permit coupling hose of differ- 
ent sizes, sealing plugs and protective end caps are also described. 

2 


Neoprene WRT and WHV for Better Cement Dipped 
Gloves. (Report No. BL-298). Elastomers Division, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours Co., Inc., Wilmington 98, Del. 6x9 
in. 4 pp. 

This report describes a blend of Neoprene WRT and WHV 
in a cement dip compound. These two neoprenes make better 
cement dipped gloves than: does Neoprene GN. The compounds 
stiffen less when cold and have better color. The stock shown is 
not suggested for any specific type of glove but serves to indicate 
the performance of the blend. Data on tensile, elongation, modu- 
lus and permanent set are given on an oven cured compound. 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Future Trends in Carbon Blacks. By Dr. I. Drogin. United 
Carbon Co., Inc., Charleston, W. Va., 4% x 8% in. 16 pp 


This publication is a reprint of a paper given by Dr. Drogin 
before the Swedish Institution of Rubber Technology held in 
Stockholm, November 26-27, 1954. The paper reviews briefly 
the progress made in the past for modernizing carbon black, its 
present status, the super abrasion furnace types of black that are 
already being used for increasing the mileage of tire treads and 
improving their resistance to cracking, and the types of blacks 
required for the technically classified natural rubbers, the new 
types of synthetic rubbers, cold rubber and those rubbers extended 
with large quantities of oil. Consideration is also given to the 
types of blacks required to give satisfactory performance of 
tubeless tires and of the tires used on the newer passenger cars 
ind trucks equipped with more powerful engines. The future 
trends in carbon black, according to the paper, point to fewer 
ypes. In the author’s opinion, it is possible to reduce the num 
ber of types of blacks in general use now to three types, as 
follows: (1) A carbon black for tire treads, (2) A general pur 
pose carbon black for tire carcasses and sidewalls and for higher 
quality mechanical goods, (3) A low cost black primarily for 
mechanical goods. 


Liberia and Firestone. Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Akron 
17, Ohio. 8% x 11 in. 48 pp. 


In 1926 the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. began the develop 
ment of its rubber plantations in the Republic of Liberia. When 
he company started its plantations, Liberia was one of the least 
developed countries in the world. Today there are 90,000 acres 
planted to high producing rubber on the Firestone plantations in 
1e country. Through their association Liberia and Firestone 
have gained many advantages. This booklet was written to de- 
scribe these mutual advantages both in type and pictures. The 
publication also contains a brief history of Liberia listing the 

untry’s earliest history, its colonization (1800-1847) and the 
vears of the Republic (1847 to the present). Brief descriptions 
of the country, the tribal people, religion, the government, com 
nunications, agriculture and mineral resources are included. In 
iddition, the early history of rubber, its application in various 


ndustries and its use as a weapon of war are given. 


Hypalon 20. (Report No Elastomers Division, E. I 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington 98, Del 
614 x 9% in. 16 pp 


Information on calendering, extruding, mill mixing and Ban 
bury mixing of Hypalon 20 is contained in this bulletin. In- 
luded is a comparison of this new chlorosulfonated polyethylene 
with the present Hypalon in a typical calender stock. Tests indi- 
ate that the shrinkage was approximately a fourth as great for 
Hypalon 20 as for the older Hypaion. Also discussed are the 
factors involved in basic compounding such as curing system, 
ading and plasticization. A tabulation listing some of the best 
metal oxide and acceleration ratios is given. Brief descriptions 
are given of the polymer in regards to ozone resistance, heat 


aging, chemical resistance, weather resistance and flame resist 
ance. In addition, a discussion of such physicals as stress-strain, 
electrical properties, compression set, low temperature properties, 
hardness and stiffness, abrasion resistance and flex life is included 


Tred 50 and Tred 85; New Rubber Reinforcing Resins. 
Monsanto Chemicals, Ltd., Victoria St., London S.W. 1, 
England. 8% x 10% in. 24 pp 
This new report compares the use of Tred 50 and Tred 85, 
igh styrene resins, in pale crepe formulations. Employing graphs 

and charts, the publication presents physical data as well as typi- 

cal formulas in a concise manner. Attention is also given to the 
use of these materials as processing aids. The data show a marked 
improvement over conventional compounds, In addition, typical 
commercial stocks with their cure time and temperature are 
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Types, grades and blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
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be they Synthetic, Natural, 
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A long established and proven product 


THE GARTER BELL MFG. CO. 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


SPECIAL INDUSTRIAL 
; FA B Pp | C § * | Calcoli Teorici e Misure Sperimentali sulla Dinamica delle 
alee: Palle Tennis. (Theoretical Calculations and Experimental 
for the see Measurements of the Dynamics of Tennis Balls). By Dr. 
2 Arturo Chiesa. Pirelli Rubber Co., Milano, Italy. 8% x 11 
in. 24 pp. (In Italian). 


The tests normally carried out on tennis balls such as dynamo- 
metric tests and bounce and weight tests are for the most part 
of a static nature, whereas the conditions under which tennis 
balls are used are essentially of a dynamic nature. For the 
measurement of phenomena lasting only hundredths or even thou- 
sandths of a second, the usual mechanical methods of recording 
were inadequate. The Pirelli company, as shown in this report, 
replaced these mechanical methods of testing with modern elec- 
tronic devices, some of which have been specially designed and 
constructed. This report shows how by such devices, all the 
principal dynamic parameters relating to the actual behavior of 
tennis balls may be measured. Included in the report are such 
studies as coefficient of braking in air, duration of impact, force 
developed and energy dispersed. 


Barco Flexible Ball Joints for Piping. (Catalog No. 215-B). 
Barco Manufacturing Co., 501 N. Hough St., Barrington, 
Ill. 8% x 11 in. 20 pp. 


Included in this catalog are many industry applications which 
highlight the versatility and economy of the ball joint. Complete 
engineering specifications and data, sizes, dimensions and pressure 
temperature data on the standard 300 pound series and the 600 
series are given. Screwed, flanged and welding end joints are 
listed, as are insulating joints and jacketed joints for handling 
asphalt and other liquids that solidify unless heated. Fifteen 
different sizes of flexible ball joints are cataloged from ™% inch 
to 12 inches. Of particular interest to design engineers and 
operating engineers is the catalog section devoted to solving such 
piping problems as expansion-contraction, alignment and very 
slow rotation. Also included are installation “Do’s” and “Don'ts,” 


* and maintenance or repair instructions 
BOOKS for Technical Men 
. 
Pelleted Rubber Accelerators. Monsanto Chemicals, Ltd., 
m Victoria St., London S.W. 1, England. 8% x 10% in. 12 pp 


For many years methods have been sought by which to facili- 


~~ 
_ 
Q 


Available 


101 West 3ist St. tate the rubber compounding process, particularly where the in- 
corporation of powdered materials is concerned. Monsanto 
New York |, N. Y. Chemicals Limited are now offering rubber chemicals in the form 
of pelleted accelerators. This report briefly outlines the proper- 
ties and behavior of the pelleted accelerators which are currently 
available. The pelleted accelerators supplied by the company are 
LATEX IN INDUSTRY Thiotax (mercaptobenzothiazole), Thiurad (tetra methyl thiuram 
by Royce J. Noble disulfide) and Santocure- (cyclohexyl benzothiazole sulphena- 
PRICE: $15.00* (postpaid-U.S.) mide). Physical data is given on natural rubber compounds that 
were press cured at various times and temperatures and were 
prepared and tested in accordance with B. S. S. 903 (1950). Also 
RUBBER: NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC included is a comparison of scorch and cure rates of both the 
by H. J. Stern pelleted and powdered materials 
PRICE: $12.00* (postpaid) 4 


LATEX AND RUBBER DERIVATIVES— Solvent Recovery by the Columbia Activated Carbon System. 
Vols. Il & Ill by F. Marchionna Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., 30 E. 42nd St., New 
PRICE: $10.00* (postpaid) York 17, N. Y. 8% x II in. 36 pp 

This booklet gives technical data on activated carbon and de- 
ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF scribes the efficiency and economy of recovering solvent vapors 
RUBBER LITERATURE: 1946-1948 EDITION in a variety of industries. An outline of how the system works 


‘ * . with notes on its efficiency and economy is given as well as a list 
PMCS: $7.00" tpuelpeld) of typical recoverable solvents. Also included in the booklet is a 

description of the equipment used in the system showing such 
RECLAIMED RUBBER features as vapor collection, automatic safety devices, filters, 
by John M. Ball coolers and scrubbers, operating and control instruments, arrange- 
PRICE: $5.00* (postpaid-U.S.) ment and housing of equipment. Such manufacturing operations 
as rubber, plastics, acetate fibers, linoleum, transparent wrappings 
and impregnated fabrics are given as places where the system 


*4dd 3% tor New York City Addresses can be used. 
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REVIEWS’ (CONT’D) 


Chemical Magnesias and Magnesite. General Magnesite & 

Magnesia Co., P. O. Box 671, Norristown, Pa. 8% x 11 in 

5 pp 

Specifications, uses and applications of twelve types of the 
company’s magnesias are given in this bulletin. Of special in- 
terest to the rubber compounder is a section on technical mag- 
nesium oxides for rubber. Uses of the various types and grades 
of magnesia are given for such applications as reinforcers for 
Hycar, Butaprene and Paracril elastomers where resistance to 
high temperatures is needed; neoprene compounding; hard rubber 
stocks and GR-S and natural rubber with high clay loadings; 
3utyl compounding, and as a filler in plastics. Physical charac- 
teristics including color, fineness, bulk density and activity are 
also given. In addition, data on packaging, freight classifications 
and minimum carloadings are included. 


Cleveland Tramrail Engineering and Application Data. 
(Booklet No. 2008-L). Cleveland Tramrail Division, Cleve- 
land Crane and Engineering Co., 8088 East 289th St 
Wickliffe, Ohio. 8% x 11 in. 12 pp. 

This new and completely revised booklet features engineering 
and application data on overhead materials handling equipment. 
Included are photographs and drawings showing a wide variety 
of installations and equipment details. A study of stresses in a 
number of types of overhead tracks is given, listing the various 
stresses imposed on rail ends when cut at various angles. The 
subject of track peening is carefully covered. In addition, track 
switches, carriers, tractors, cranes, transfer cranes, gantry cranes, 
automatic handling systems, interlocks, discharge points, electri 
fication, buckets and grabs are also described and illustrated 

e 


Dow Corning Silicone Mold Lubricants. Dow Corning Corp., 
Midland, Mich., 8% x 11 in. 8 pp 


The properties and performance of silicone release agents is 
given in this study. Specific attention is given to dilution, dura- 
bility and economy. Methods of using these materials for molds 
used for tires, curing bags, soles, heels, floor mats, tiles and 
mechanical goods are described. The procedures for applying 
release agents to Bag-O-Matic press molds are also 
included. The advantages obtained by using these mold lubri- 
cants are given as follows: improvement of product quality; 
reduction of scrap; decrease in mold maintenance by as much as 
80 percent, and safer working conditions. In addition, related 
silicone products which have proved useful in rubber plants are 


silicone 


discussed 
° 


Aeronautical Material Specification Compounds. By I. E 
Cutting. (Technical Bulletin No. 8). Naugatuck Chemical 
Division, U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 8% x11 in. 
16 pp 
This bulletin, listing 14 nitrile compounds, has been designed 

for rubber compounders who desire to meet certain AMS speci- 

fications. The specifications listed cover packings, seals, window 
channels, diaphragms, hose and static sealing rings. Since the 
specifications cover a range of hardness, low temperature, fuels, 
hot oils and coolants, the bulletin suggests that these compounds 
may be used as the basis for any development program on com- 
meet the same or similar specifications. 

s 


The “K” Series Color Pastes for Vinyl Plastisol Compound- 
ing. (Bulletin No. 140) Claremont Pigment Dispersion 
Corp., 110 Wallabout St., Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 8%x11 in. 


8 pp 


pounds to 


This bulletin is the result of intensive studies of pigment be- 
havior in plastisol systems. Easy to read charts list the code, name, 
color, opacity and relative strength of the color pastes. Also out- 
lined on the same charts are results of studies of heat stability 
at high temperatures as well as light stability and alkali resistance 
tests. The report further states that data on heat stability tests 
up to 600°F. are also available. 
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Suppliers of: 


GR-S Latex Concentrate 
Latex Compounds 
Synthetic Emulsions 
¢ Plastisols 
Consult our fully equipped laboratory 
for the answer to your problem. 
Write today to: 
$ RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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New York, Akron, Chicago, Boston 
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Tools For Cementing 
And Vulcanizing 


Tools in stock in all standard designs for work- 
ing rubber, leather, paper, plastics, wire cloth, 
etc, Special rubber tools, molds and rolls made 
to order. Also steel letters, figures and dies for 
marking products and tools. Write for circulars. 
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Natural Rubber 


Since our last report (November 7), the 
price of spot rubber on the New York 
Commodity Exchange has moved in the 
rather wide range of 1,025 points, high for 
the period being 52.00c reached on Decem- 
ber 5, and low being 41.75c reached on 
November 9. The average price of spot 
rubber for the month of November was 
44.95c based on 19 trading This 
compares with 43.8lc in October 

The natural rubber market 
erratic behavior Prices swept to new 
highs during the period under review. 
Many in the trade assert that the wide 
price fluctuations do not reflect any basic 
change in fundamentals 

It is reported that manufacturers have 
been taking fair quantities of stockpile 
rubber including the better — Sur 
prisingly enough, consumers show but little 
interest in the low FAQ’s or illed 
rubbers despite the fact that ele siblier 
is available for nearby delivery These 
grades have lagged materially behind pre 
ent advances as compared with the top 
grades of rubber 

The International Rubber Study Group 
reports a sharp rise in world consumption 
of natural rubber in October compared 
with the previous month. A prime reason 
for the rise is said to be heavy demand 
by the Soviet Union. The Soviet’s take-off 
of an additional 7,000 tons in October ac- 
counts for about half the total increase 
The United States took about 4,000 tons 
more pi — rubber in October than it 
did in the previous month 


days 


continues 1ts 


Tight Situation Possible 


Soviet Union continues its heavy 


purchases for the next few months, many 
in the trade see a tight situation in the 
making. The strength of the rubber mar 
ket is hinged primarily on American im- 
ports In the over-all market, Russian 
purchases are small. However, in the light 
of the current situation, Russian imports 
become a crucial market factor 

Through the first ten 
year, Russian imports have been placed at 
10,425 long tons. Of course, this figure 
does not include that rubber which is im- 
ported by Raiden satellites. In 1954, Rus 
Sia imported a nominal 425 tons. In 1952 
and 1953, respectively, she took 123,000 and 
41,850 tons. There are no present reasons 
to suppose that Russian buying will return 
to anything like her purchases in the 
1952-53 period 


If the 


months of this 


Malayan October Production 


Malayan production of rubber in Octo- 
ber totaled 54,684 tons, 2.41% less than in 
the previous month. Estate production at 
30,724 tons, was down 550 tons, while 
smallholders’ output fell 800 tons to 23,960 
tons. The October production was the 
fourth highest in 1955 

In the first ten months of this vear, 
Malaya produced 525,401 long tons of rub- 
ber compared with 483,363 in the compar 
able period of the previous year. Total 
stocks on hand on October 31 amounted to 
66,871 long tons 
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Price Data 


Closing Rubber Prices 
on New York Commodity Exchange 
(No. 1 R.S.S. Contract) 


FROM NOVEMBER 8 TO DECEMBER 


Nov. Spot March May July Sale 
41.75 : 38.85 37 36.70 
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Outside Market 
No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets: 
Spot . evece ° 
December 
January 63% 
Thin Latex lessees 
Spot . . 
Thin Brown Crepe, ‘No. 2 
Flat Bark Crepe. 


London Market 


(Standard Smoked Sheets) 
Tan.-Mar. . baer 
Apr.-June Cpempes bp eeecepise Cee 
Singapore Market 
(Standard Smoked Sheets) 
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Middling Upland Quotations 


December 9 


High 
34.48 








Notes and Quotes 


In a recent address before the American 
Petroleum Institute, E. J. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
stated that manitne synthetic rubber ca- 
pacity and technological progress in devel- 
opment of improved types of synthetic 
rubber should make for “more reasonable 
prices” for the natural product. Mr. 
Thomas noted that the world is using all 
the natural rubber that can be produced as 
well as all the synthetic. “Under these 
tight conditions, the price of natural has 
soared way beyond the cost of a. “ 
Had it not been for the creation of a large 
supply of synthetic, he said, the price of 
naturai today would probably be nnened 
in dollars per pound. Mr. Thomas said 
that while it is a good bet that world 
rubber consumption will rise to about 
4,000,000 tons annually within ten years, 
natural output will rise very little to meet 
this new demand. Additional supplies will 
have to be furnished by the synthetic 
plants. These factors, he said, “should 
make for more reasonable prices for natu- 
ral” and give greater stability. 


Synthetic Rubber 


A recent editorial in the Financial Times 
of London, England, concludes that the 
decision to construct a major plant for the 
synthetic rubber in England 
is a move to fill a gap in an expanding 
rubber market rather than a move to com 
pete for a stable one. It is pointed out 
that the applications of synthetic rubber 
have still not been fully explored, and the 
start of a synthetic rubber industry in the 
United Kingdom can be expected lead 
to broader experimentation in its use and 
the development of other types. 

The editorial notes that synthetic rubber 
has occupied an increasingly important 
place in industry in the United States and 
today accounts for over 50% of total rub- 
ber consumption. “It is therefore on 
American experience that a great deal of 
the knowledge of the potentialities of syn- 
thetic rubber depends.” 

The editorial also points out that GR-S 
types now account for more than 80% of 
U. S. synthetic production, finding ‘use 
mainly in tire treads. In the field of 
rubber usage as a whole, it has been esti 
mated that there is a 38% preference on 
technical grounds for synthetic against 
27% for natural; economic considerations 
are the dominating factor in the remain- 
ing 35% “The advantages that GR-S 
offers in the manufacture of tires makes 
it probable that its use will at first be 
pel tise to this field in the U. K. But it 
is necessary that such a change should be 
seen in perspective.” 

Initial production by the new English 
synthetic plant is expected to be about 
50,000 tons in 1958. This compares with 
English rubber imports of 265,000 tons a 
and current use of rubber in tires of 

150,000 tons. The English import 
total, however, includes about 12,000 tons 
of synthetic last year—a figure which is 
expected to be roughly similar in 1955. In 
1956, about 24,000 tons of synthetic will 
be imported. While the new synthetic pro- 
duction will, on paper, account for one- 
third of all rubber used in tire output, it 
seems likely that its full impact will not 
be felt immediately. 


production of 


year 
about 


Meeting World Demands 


The consensus of a panel of experts at 
the Fortieth Annual Meeting of the Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association is that the 
synthetic rubber industry will have to bear 
most of the burden of meeting the world’s 
fast growing demand for rubber during the 
next five 

They predicted that U. S. synthetic 
rubber producing capacity would increase 
27% between 1956 and 1960, and that total 
world capacity would grow more than 
40%. In the same period, despite plans 
for replanting of rubber trees in South- 
east Asia and Africa, natural rubber out- 
put will probably not be expanded by more 
than 4% 

Ross R. 


years. 


Ormsby, president of the RMA, 
said that while world rubber consumption is 
expected to rise about 20% over the next 
five years, “announced expansions of syn- 
thetic rubber producing capacity and pend- 
ing announcements of further expansions 
here and throughout the world, when added 
to the relatively stable output of natural 
rubber, should provide a supply of new 
rubber in excess of projected demand for 
each of the next five years.” 

Data presented to the panel put United 
States synthetic rubber capacity by the 
end of this year at 958,000 long tons and 
demand at 878,000 long tons and 627,000 
tons of natural rubber. 
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PRICES OF COMMERCIALLY AVAILABLE SYNTHETIC RUBBER POLYMERS 
(dry types—per pound carload unless otherwise specified ) 


Butadiene-Acrylonitrile Types Naugapol eecdeeesseaveeees 25508 Synpol 
Naugapol aS PeweN esse ane .2600 8 Synpol 

Butaprene N/ ry -5400 2 Naugapol .2550 3 Synpol 
Butaprene NF . .4900 2 TEE 2s ¢ttetnaodede nee -2900 8 Synpol 
Butaprene 5000 2 Naugapol -2600 3 Synpol 
Butaprene 58002 Naugapol — en admaeas 2% .26508 Synpol 
Chemigum } 6400 2 Naugapol vee »2550 # Synpol 
Ee, ¢ ree eee 5800 2 Naugapol 1504 ..............--. .2650 ® Synpol 
Chemigum N rae -5800 ? Philprene Tete ee eeeee . 
Chemigum } Loo eew bas wea ee .5000 2 Philprene 
Chemigum re .5000 ? Philprene 
Hycar OR-15 .... .5800 ? Philprene 
Hycar OR-25 .... -5000 2 Philprene 
Paracril B 55 4 330603 Philprene 
Paracril BJ wise aie Philprene 
SE rer ere ian he .5800 2 Philprene 
Soleus Weviec s608 2. | "3000 3 Philprene 
Polysar Kryn: Ol oe'eee 5800 4 Philprene 
Polysar Kryn * 2 ae apie 5000 3 Philprene 1503 
Polysar Krynac . heres 5000 3 Philprene 1600 
Philprene 1601 
Philprene 1602 
Philprene 1605 
Philprene 1703 
Philprene 1706 
a 1708 
. ilprene 1711 
Butadiene-Styrene Types Philprene 1712 
Philprene 1803 
Plioflex 1000 
Plioflex 1006 
Plioflex 1502 
Plioflex 1703 
Plioflex 1710 aes 
Polysar Krylene 
Polysar Krylene NS 
Polysar Krynol 
Polysar Krynol NS 
Polysar S 
Polysar 
Polysar 
Polysar 
Polysar 
1000 
1001 
1002 
-1006 
1011 
1013 
1100 
1500 
1501 
1502 


35-1600 
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Butyl Rubbers 


Enjay Butyl 035 
Enjay Butyl 150 
Enjay Butyl 165 
Enjay Butyl 
Enjay Butyl 2 
Enjay Butyl 
Enjay Butyl 
Enjay Butyl 
Enjay Butyl 
Polysar Butyl 100 
Polysar Butyl 101 
Polysar Butyl 200 
Polysar Butyl 300 
Polysar Butyl 301 
Polysar Butyl 400 
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Ameri 

Ameripol 
Ameripol 
Ameripol 
Ameripol 

Ameri, 

Ameripol 

Amer 

Ameri 

Amerip 

Ameripol 
Ameripol 
Ameripol 71 ; 
ASRC 1500 .... 
ASRC 1502 
Baytown 
Baytown 1601 
Baytown 1602 
Baytown 1801 
Butaprene S-1000 
Butaprene S-1001 
Butaprene S 
Butaprene 
Butaprene 
Butaprene 
Butaprene 
Butaprene 
Butaprene 
Butaprene 
Butaprene 
Butaprene 
Butaprene 
Butaprene 
Butaprene 
Butaprene S- 
Butaprene S- 
Copo 1500 .. 
Copo 1502 

Ce Saas. eee ce ee 
Hycar OS-10 .. 


Neoprene 


(prices }.c.1.) 
Neoprene Types AC and CG ..... -5500 ? 
Neoprene Type GN .4100 2 
Neoprene Type GN-A eames -4100 ? 
Neoprene Type : 3400 2 
Neoprene Type -P rae 400 ? 
Neoprene Type 4 3400 2 
Neoprene Type I pecial 24) 2 
Neoprene Type GRT ........... .4200? 
Neoprene Type KN -7500 2 
Neoprene Type ‘ .4200 2 
Neoprene Type -3900 2 
Neoprene Type .3900 2 
Neoprene Type , 3400? 
Neoprene Type T-Sy 3400 2 
Neoprene Tvpe WRT .......... .4500 2 


02 0 0 Ge tw ow ow oe oe ce co OO ow 
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Silicone Rubbers 


wee 
wh 


ww 


GE (compounded) 
GE Silicone Gum (not compounded) 
Silastic (compounded) 


Polysulfide Rubbers 


Thiokol Type A 
Thiokol Type FA 
Thiokol PR-1 
Thiokol Type ST 


1006 


1007 


Synpol 1009 


2 UN ‘ 
eevee eo wnt wo 


ng © © G2 09 OD 02 8D 09 0D 89 BD be tS 


(latices—all prices per pound dry weight) 


Butadiene-Acrylonitrile Types Butaprene S-2003 ............. 295 Neoprene 
Butaprene S-2004 Dabeweveweie 5 


Chemigum .4900 2 Butaprene S 


“2 Neoprene Latex 
Copo 2101 .... 28 Neoprene Latex 
ats atin meni da Sica we = Neoprene Latex 57 
Copo 2105 bank eS 31 Neoprene Latex 
Neoprene Latex 
Neoprene Latex 
Neoprene Latex 
Neoprene Latex 


Chemigum eg han ate ane ‘ .5400 2 
Chemigum 236 ... cee .5400 2 
Chemigum 2 Paligieaa ah ca kees .4600 ® 
Chemigum 246 sidexdanual ss .4600 2 Copo X-765 
Hycar ae .4600 2 Pliolite 2101 
Hycar -5400 2 Pliolite 2104 
Hycar .4600 ? Pliolite 2105 
ed prey Pliolite X-765 
year 46 a 8 
Hycar 5900 3 Neueatex 2901 
Hycar 5100? Naugatex 2 
Hycar .4600 2 Naugatex ge 
oe ae é es .2630 2 
. I tex 2101 ... -2850 2 
Butadiene-Styr oot 05 
ene-Styrene Types Naugatex 105... a 31208 Polysulfide Rubbers 
Butaprene S-2000 .2600 2 S 2000 saad OU cen ee Thiokol Type MX .............  .7000? 
Butaprene S-2001 .... 2600 2 S 2 awa exc -2600 2 Thiokol Type WD-2 -9200 ? 
Butaprene S-2002 ...... .2850 2 Ss akin -2250 2 Thiokol Type WD-6 wie -7000 2 


eee re To Tere 
UMMAUAUUN 
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me De DO 


Notes: (1) Freight allowed. (2) Freight extra. (3) Freight prepaid. 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBER 9, 





Reclaimed Rubber 


The trade reports a continuation of the 
good market for reclaimed rubber which 
has existed for the past several months. 
Plants are running at or near capacity and 
there is every indication that this condition 
will hold for the next several months at 
least. 

Reclaim production is currently running 
at about 26-27,000 long tons a month 
While final heures are not yet available, it 
would seem that total production of re- 
claimed rubber in 1955 will be in the neigh- 
borhood of 320,000 long topping 
earlier estimates by approximately 20,000 
long tons. 

As far as consumption is concerned, it 
now appears that slightly more than 300,000 
long tons of reclaim will be consumed in 
the current year. It is also estimated that 
stocks at the end of the year will approxi- 
mate 25,000 long tons. There have not 
been any price changes for reclaim during 
the past few Current quotations 
follow: 


tons, 


wee ks 


(Prices for All Areas Except Calif 


Premium Grade Whole Tire 
First Line Whole Tire 
Second Line Whole Tire 
Third Line Whole Tire 
Fourth Line Whole Tire 
Black Carcass . ; ; 
No. 1 Light Colored Care: 
No. 1 Peel paw 
Butyl Tube Reclaim 
Natural Rubber Biack Tube 
Natural Rubber Red Tube 
Natural Rubber Gray Tube 








Scrap Rubber 


The trade 


reports a slackening activ 
ity in the scrap rubber market during tl 
past few weeks. Most sup pliers \ were con 
fining their activities to the 
mixed tire for December 
The only other notable feature 
ket was the slackening in 
Butyl tubes 

The government of Ceylon has banned 
the export of scrap crepe rubber, accord 
ing to reports from Colombo. The action 
was taken in order to assure a sufficient 
supply of sheet rubber for Communist 
China to fulfill Ceylon’s 1955 contract un 
der the five year rubber-for-rice agree 
ment between the two countries the 
market price for scrap crepe has _ risen 
above the fixed price for sheet, quantities 
of sheet were being remilled into scray 
crepe 


1€ 


orders 


(Prices 


Mixed tires 

Light colored carcass 

No. | peelings 

No. 2 peelings 

No. 3 peelings 

Buffings bee 

Truck and Bus S.A.G 
Passenger S.A.G. Jenks 
Natural Rubber Red Tubes . 
Natural Rubber Black Tubes 
Butyl Rubber Tubes 
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Tire Fabrics 


Chemical & Dye Corp. has en- 
producers with a 


Allied 
tered the ranks of nylon 
heavy-type yarn for industrial purposes. 
Within a year, the company will become 
the third largest producer of nylon in the 
United States as its yarn plant at Hope 
well, Va., reaches its full capacity of 
20,000,000 pounds annually. 

First production of a limited amount of 
“Caprolan” tensile-tough nylon has already 
begun, according to the company’s National 
Aniline Division. The new product is 
being specially packaged for use in indus- 
trial applications and mechanical goods 
where toughness and high impact strength 
are needed. 

Heavy yarns of 5,000 and 15,000 denier 
have been produced satisfactorily, the com 
pany states. They will be shipped in ten 
pound packages and will contain a nominal 
twist. Eventually, the yarns will be avail 
able in the range of 2,000 to 50,000 total 
lenier. 

The Caprolan heavy yarns have a mini- 
mum average standard of 6.5 grams a 
denier and will retain 90% of their 
strength in the wet state, the company re- 
ports. About fifty textile mills have been 
participating in evaluating products woven 
of the yarns in such oth as automotive 
safety belts, hose, heavy duck, conveyor 
fabrics, filter fabrics, industrial slings, 
webbing, tapes, cord belting and rope 


To Produce Tire Cord 


In the near future, National Aniline will 
introduce a tire cord of heavy nylon yarn 
It has also scheduled production of a deep 
dyed nylon filament and nylon staple for 
the textile trades. 

One of the features of the new varn, it 
was pointed out, is that the desired thick 
can be obtained from one set of ex- 
trusions, thereby eliminating the need to 
double or triple extruded tow varns of 
lesser denier totals 

Allied Chemical & Dve becomes the fiftl 
company to produce nylon varn in_ the 
United States. Largest producer is Du 
Pont, with a capacity of 100,000,000 
pounds annually. Under DuPont license, 
Chemstrand is now, or soon will be, pro 
ducing 60,000,000 pounds annually. Other 
producers are Industrial Rayon and Amer 
ican Enka. The latter two companies, 
however, are producing only nylon staple 


ness 


Rayon Tire Yarn Shipments 


According to the Textile Economics 
Bureau, shipments of rayon and 
filament yarn to the tire trade have been 
increasing through each quarter of 1955, 
the third quarter’s total being 108,300,000 
pounds. These shipments were 4% above 
the second quarter and 56% greater than 
the third quarter of 1954 


acetate 


(Prices f.0.b. Shipping Point) 


Rayon Tire Cord 


Cotton Chafers 


oz. (per square yard) 
9.25 oz. (per square yard)......... 
11.65 oz. (per square yard) 
8.9 oz. (per square yard) 





Liquid Latex 


Natural: Latex and Rubber, Inc., 
states that not only are present Hevea 
latex prices distasteful to most consumers, 
but the uncertainties of the market are 
preventing orderly buying. During Octo- 
ber and November, prices for Hevea wee, 
in bulk, have ranged from 45 to 54%c per 
pound total solids, f.o.b. rail tank cat, 
East Coast port. 

Many consumers consider a 50c price as 
uneconomic. At this price level, consumers 
cannot risk over-purchases nor can they 
accurately estimate their sales and/or re- 
quirements. All this presents the latex 
producer with a problem as to how much 
he is to produce. Under the circumstances, 
he has little choice—he will produce less 
than he did in 1955. The feeling persists 
in many quarters that because of the many 
uncertainties surrounding the market 
Hevea latex may be in short supply in the 
coming months 


Synthetic: Prices for GR-S type latices 
in the United States currently range from 
22.5 to 32.3c per pound total dry solids in 
rail tank cars, f.o.b. producing plant. In 
consideration of the high prices which cur- 
rently prevail for Hevea latex, it is not 
unlikely that prices for synthetic latices 
will move upward shortly after the first 
f the new year. 

Current estimates indicate that in the 
first ten months of the current year about 
55,000 long tons of GR-S type latex were 
produced. Current production for 1955 
should approach 70,000 long tons. Con- 
sumption of GR-S type latices should run 
to about 62,000 long tons for the year, ac- 
cording to trade estimates. This should 
make 1955 the banner year for this 
ment of the industry 


seg- 








Cotton 


The price of middling uplands on the 
New York Cotton Exchange has moved in 
the rath@r narrow range of 55 points since 
our last report (November 7), high for 
the period being 35.30c reached on No- 
vember 21, and low being 34.75c reached 
on No vember 28 and again on December 5 
The average price of middling —— for 
the month of November was 34.87c based 
on 19 trading days. This compares with 
an average of 33.93c in the month of Oc 
tober, 1955. 

British government officials, meeting re- 
ently with Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son, state that American cotton export 
policy is having a depressing effect not 
mly on purchases of raw cotton in Great 
Britain, but also on the cotton textile in- 
lustry. Mr. Benson was told that as long 
as there was uncertainty as to the future 
price of American cotton, there was going 
to be a reluctance to buy and stock raw 
cotton. 

The British delegation asked Mr 
to make as early a determination 
sible as to prices at which 1,000,000 bales 
of short staple cotton could be sold for 
export and the support level for the coming 
marketing year. The British group made 
it clear that they thought an early an- 
nouncement would be in the best interests 
of all as United States cotton would not 
sell in foreign markets as long as price 
uncertainty exists. Another trade delega- 
tion from Great Britain will shortly arrive 
in the United States to discuss export 
problems with appropriate United States 
officials. 


Benson 


as pos- 
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TIRE MOLDS 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


TEAR TEST EQUIPMENT 
for the 


RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Water and Dry Ground fair prices 


reliable delivery 


Z, Also: Stearates, Magnesium Oxides, 


Elk Brand Antimony Oxide, Pumice, good workmanship 


Phthalocyanine Blue, Clays, Talc, 
All Oxide Colors, Whiting Fillers. 


S/HITTAKER pre THE AKRON EQUIPMENT CO. 
Be > New York 13,6 AKRON 9, OHIO 




















SP rescisroany PLIABLE H Oo L L I g T Oo N 


9 2 SURFACE GLOSS 


IN on -tuaxinc RUBBER HOLLAND 


BRATEX is available in three standard qualities, 
20 and 40 inch widths, 100 and 250 yard rolls. 


O. UNIFORM CALIPER Special size rolls to order. 
oo : 
me 6hCUCUCUTTLHE )h6©OHOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


LOAD 


Y. NORWOOD - MASSACHUSETTS 
ET TIGHTLY FILLED NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO 


MILWAUKEE * SAN FRANCISCO 
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CURRES 


MARKET 


PRICE, 


of rubber chemicals and compounding ingredients 


ACCELERATORS 


A-1 (Thiocarbanilide)* ....Ib 


A-32* 
A-100* 
Accelerator 
Accelerator— 
Accelerator 
Accelerator——552 
Accelerator—808* 
Accelerator—833* 
Accelerator B* 
Altax* > 
Ancap* (7) 
Ancatax* (7) 
Ancazate BU 
ME)* (7 

Ancazide 

ME* (7 
Arazate* 
Beutene* a 
Bismate, | Rod 
Butazate 
Butyl Accel erator 
Butyl Eigt 


Cumate, R 
Diorthotolylguanidine 
Diphenylguanidine 
El Sixty* , 
Ethazate* 

50D* - 
Ethyl Thi iura d* 
Ethyl Tuex* 
Ethylac* 
Guantal* 
Harvex* 
Hepteen 
Kure yr 
Ledate, »dform* 
MBT- XXX" 
Merac* 


Mercaptobenzothiazole 


Mercaptobenzothiazyl 
Disulfide or 

Mertax* . 

Methazate* 

Monex* 


Mono Thiurad* 


Morfex* 
2-MT . 
NA-22* (for neo 
NOBS No « 
Special* 
O-X-A-F 
Pentex* 
Flour* 
Phenex* 
Polyac* 


R-2 ( ry stals* 


Santocure* 
Selenac* 
Setsit-5* 


o* 


SPDX-GH* |< °:... 


ZM* 
Z-B-X* 


Zenite* 


Zenite Sy 
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Prices are, in general, f.o.b. works 
and cover the domestic markets 
only. Export prices, as a rule, 
are usually slightly higher, due 
to packing regulations, special 
handling, etc. 

Abbreviations: bbls., barrels; c.l., 
carload; cyl., cylinder; divd., de- 
livered; dms., drums; eqld., equa- 
lized; l.c.l., less than carload; 
M.B. masterbatch; min., mini- 
mum; ref., refined; sap., saponi- 
fied; sp., special; syn., synthetic; 
t.c., tank cars. 

*Trademark. For Export Only. 


The arrangement of this sec- 
tion closely follows the Chemical 
Section of the 1953-54 RUBBER 
RED BOOK. Readers are refer- 
red to that edition for the correct 
classification of any material or 
brand name. Suppliers of every 
material are contacted for price 
information. However, only those 
materials are listed for which 
quotations have been furnished 
within the past six months. The 
quotations are not guaranteed and 
prospective purchasers should 
contact suppliers for information. 
Suppliers are requested to send 
current price information to the 
Market Editor, RUBBER AGE. 











Zetax* (uncoated) 
Zimate* (Butyl) 
Zimate* (Ethyl) 
Zimate* (Methyl) 


ACTIVATORS 


Blue Lead Sublimed 
(dlvd.) rr 

Cottonseed Fatty “Acids 

Wochem 210* .. 
) 

Fish Oil, Hydrogenated, 
DAR-S* (dlvd.) . 
DAR-HY* (divd.) Ib. 
Hydrofol Acids* (divd.).1 
Hyfac 430* (divd.)..... 
Neo-Fat H.F.O.* (divd.) Ib. 
Neutrex* (dlvd.) ea 
Stearex Beads* (dlvd.). 
Stearite* 

Talene* (dlvd.) 

Lime, Hydrated 
Arrowhead* 

Marblehead* 
Sierra” 

Litharge 
Eagle-Picher* 

SB* (dlvd.) ha 

Magnesium Oxide, Heavy 
General Magnesite 500* 

600* . Wevu aes - Ib. 
Michigan No 
Permanente MgO* 

Magnesium Oxide, Light 

Baker’s* (neoprene 
grade) 

Carey Mag* 

General Magnesite* (neo 
prene grade) .........lb 

General Magnesite No. 
FUE achcandeess cae aue 


ACTIVATORS (Cont'd) 


Magnesium Oxide, Light (cont’d) 


Genmag ML* 
195* 


K & M* neoprene grade) |b. 


Light (¢ ‘ale ined Magnesia 
No. X-01* 

Light Carbonate 
sia, Technical 

Maglite D* .. 
mY 


Marine’s* ‘(neoprene grade) 
<a 


(1c L.) 


Palm Fatty Acid 
Wochem 280 
a ar im ece Pere 
Potassiu Olea (dms.).. 
Red Lea vd 
Eagle 
No. 2 
Sodium Laurate, 
Sodium Oleate, 
Paste (dms.) 
Sodium Stearate, 
Stearic Aci 
Emersol 
Groco 53* ., 
Neo-Fat 18-53* .... 
Standard Pearlstearic* 
(dlvd.) 
Wochem 73{ 
otearex 
Stearic Acid, 
Choice Ponrlstenei 
(divd 
Emera 
Groco 54* 
sat at 18-54* 
«hem 73 
sen aric Acid, Other 
E xtra Pearlstearic* 


White at Basic 
Carbonate 
White Lead Basi 

Sulfate 
Zinc Laurate 
Laurex* . 
Zinc Stearate 
Zine Stearate 


Aquazinc K.C., 


Unclassified Activators 


Actifat* (dms,) 
Aktone* 

Barak* 

Curade* 

Dibenzo 

D-B-/ 

G-M-F* 
Dibutylami: line (« ilvd.) 
MODX* é 
Ridacto* (dms ) 
Snodotte* (dlvd.) 


Vulklor* 


ANTI-COAGULANTS 


Aqua Ammonia* (dms.).. 
M.* (1 


M.B.N 


ANTI-FOAMING AGENTS 


Aero Anti Foam H*....... 
Regular* “ 

).C. Antifoam 
Antifoam A Emulsion* 
Antifoam AF Emulsion* 

Defoama W-1701* 

Defoamer A-25* 

Defoamer 630* 

Deltyl Prime 
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When Lumps show up in YOU MAKE 
the Calender Rolls THEM 


WE ROAD TEST 


ity? | on the most natural 
4 


; os te a Pm . . + 
| Proving Grounds in America 
2) rr . . . . . r . 
[his independent test fleet is located in Devine, Texas, 
A ke 7 ‘ge some thirty-two miles southwest of San Antonio on 
is too hot mill work. But that is U S Hiway 81. Sponsors have a choice of three routes 
poor consolation for granular ’ 3 ; re: h eg cans: dope i 
rubber or thickened gauge. Mill Re Trom W uch to ¢ oose. est procedures are fiexible. | ire 
roll temperature can be easily rotation, cycle miles, number and frequency of reports 
checked, therefore intelligently controlled by the use or routing, can be a basis for discussion if the sponsor so 

> ‘¢ idve ~ fo na Jury ster ae ac- ° - 

of the Cambridge Surface Pyrometer. It is an ac desires. We endeavor to operate to the best advantage 
curate, rugged instrument that can be used while the Bec ‘ i Or ae ar 
rolls are in operation. Its use will help cut costs and of the sponsor. because we are wholly independent ot 
make better rubber products. Send for Bulletin No. any organization, all information collected is responsible 
194-SA. to the sponsor only. 


C A M 3) M i D G E Tires of all specifications tested—both passenger car and truck. 


Your inquiries will receive prompt attention. 
ROLL @ NEEDLE @ MOLD 


PYROMETERS SOUTH TEXAS TIRE TEST FLEET INC. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. Phone 301 DEVINE, TEXAS P.O. Box 95 


3754 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 
PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION INSTRUMENTS A. J. (AL) Morrow, President and General Manager 


It’s an even bet that the trouble 














SPLITS: 
FOAM RUBBER 


IY ee 


WOOD 
COMPOSITIONS 


AND A VARIETY 
OF SIMILAR 
MATERIALS 








UNIVERSAL SPLITTER 


A new and improved model of this field-tested splitter offers real savings in the splitting of any 
soft material. Has automatic winding feature. You can reduce your inventory of varied thick- 
nesses — offer better delivery, etc. Has design and construction features that combine depend- 


ability in operation and uniformity in results. Let us help you with your engineering problems. 
Write! 


CASE-MAUL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
20 West Harker Street, Mansfield, Ohio 
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ANTI-FOAMING AGENTS (Cont'd) 
Emcol IM* 


G-E Antifoam SS- 
SS-66* Beeb oe 
Kessco 7 3 
xsi" 
Mapes 1407* 
7-V* 


Pluronic 

POE ics cc cnvcewers 
Terpinol Prime No. 1.... 
Tributyl Phosphate (dms 


ANTIOXIDANTS 


Agebest 1293-22A* 

AgeRite Alba* 
Gel* eves 
Hipar* 
eg eee 
Powder* 
Resin* .. 
Resin D* .. 
Spar* . 
Stalite* 
Stalite S 
White* 

Akroflex C* 
cp* ae 


Aminox* Bat 
Antioxidant 425" 
Antioxidant 2246” 
Antox* . 
Aranox* 
Benzoquinone 
Betanox Special* 
B-L-E* 
B-X-A* 
Deenax* bi 
Di-tert-Butyl- para ‘Cresol 
Eugenol C “959 Rat 
Flectol H* 
Flexamine* 
Neozone A*® ... 

“* 

PS 0. 
Octamine* 
Oxidex* 
PDA-10* 
Permalux* 
Polygard* 
Santofiex 


Santova ar- -A* 

Santowhite Crys stals 

Santowhite L* 
MK* . 


Powder* ............. 
ee AA* 
Bas -oen 


NA3* 
Stabilite* 
on 


Ww oa Powder* 
Stabilizer No. 1* 
Stabilizer No 
Styphen I* 
Sunolite* - 
Tannic Acid, Tech. 
Thermofiex A* . 

’-G-B* 


Wing Stay s* 


ANTI-SCORCHING 


Armeen HT* 

Good-rite Vultrol* 

Harcopol 1183* . 

Sodium Acetate 60-62% Crys- 
ae obs 6 6eace cee 


ANTISEPTICS AND GERMICIDES 


Arquad S* 
ee (dms.) 
-4* (bbls 


Nuodex 100 S.S.* (divd.).. 
100 W.D.* (dlvd.) Ib 
Zinc 8%* (dms.) (dlvd.) .1b. 

Ortho Cresol (26°—27°) . .It 

Retarder D* ; 

Soligen = Copper 8% 


Zinc 8% ® ‘(dms.) 
Vancide* .. 


ANTI-WEBBING AGENTS (for Latex) 


DC 7 Compound® Ib. 5.13 
Webnix 34° ....... 50 
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AROMATICS (DEODORANTS) 


Bouquet 149* 
Coumarin* 
Curodex 19* 


Deodorant 65* 
Deodorant L-37* 
L-44* 
N. ee Sy 


Ethavan* . 
Latex Perfume 5 
6* 


Naugaromes* (dms.) 

Neutroleum Delta* 
Gamma* 

Parador A aces wate 
C 


GD 5280* 

GD 5348* 
Perfume Oil ‘Bouquet 

nilla M* 

Rodo No. 0* 

DML. Ungar yi dieg hobn es Ib. 
Rubbarome* (dms.) 
Rubber Perfume 12* 
Russian Leather 7* 
Vanillin 


BLOWING AGENTS 


Ammonium Bicarbonate .. 

Better = Soda* (c.L, 
bag 

Blowing, han CP .975* 


Sodium Bicarbonate, 
(c.l., bags) 
Sponge Paste* 


BONDING AGENTS 


Na 
wmo 
oo 


Cover Cement* 

Durez 12987* 

Gen-Tac Latex* 

Hylene M* ... 
M- 50” 


| =e 
Cun 
i oown 


| 
| 


ooure | 


30* 
Rex Compounds* 
Thixons* 
Ty-Ply Q (BN & S)*.. 
Tygobond 30* 


UNIWwWOAO 


MD Wh 
on 


COAGULANTS 


Acetic Acid—56% (bbls.).cwt. 
Glacial 9914% (dms.). .Ib. 
; Chi Nitrate, Tech. Crys- 
lb. 
Hydroxyacetic Acid—70% 
(dms.) 
Zine Nitrate, Tech. 


COLORING AGENTS 
Black 
Ac ae ablak B* 


S ‘ - 
Black Shield 4-35* . 
Carbon Black See Reinforcing Agents 
Lampblack No, 10 Ib. .06 
Mapico Black Iron Oxide* 

(50 Ib. bags) 
Pure Black Iron Oxide. ..cw 


N@®OKpae 


COLORING AGENTS (Cont'd) 
Blue 


Blue Powders 
Cooke M.B. Blue* 
Milori Blue* con 
Monastral Rubber - Blue 
CP 


PCD. " Dispersed* 
Peacoline Blue* 
Ramapo Blue* .... eas 
Rubber Blue GD* (Disp.).1 
Rubber Blue X-1999* ....lk 
Rubber Dispersed Blues... 
Syntheline Blue* ......... 
Stan-Tone MBS* 

GPE* ny 

PC* 

PDS* 

PY¥C* 
Ultramarine 
Vansul Blue 


NK bhwWwwrme 


NWNNHH Sw 


Brown 


Brown Iron Oxide a 
Mz api o Brown* (50 Ib. 
Jags) es “* 
Stan. Tone GPE* cae 
Vansul Brown M. B.’ * (Or- 
ganic) 


Green 


Cooke M.B. Green* 
Filo Green* 
Green ( hromium Oxide, 
Pure nee 
Green ( ~hromium ‘Oxide, 
Pure Hydrated 
Green Powders .......... Ib. 
Monastral Rubber Green 
GSD* (Dispersed) ...1Ib. 
GSL* koe suis ae 
Permansa Green CP-594*. Ib. 
Pigment Green B 
GL-652D* 
RAD SOUE” sccavecdas 
Rubber Dispersed Greens 
Rubber Grens FD* ue 
Rubber Green X-1292* 
Stan-Tone MBS* 
GPE* 
POE 
PDS* . 
PVC* ere e 
Vansul Green M.B.* 


Maroon 

Maroon Powders 
Stan-Tone MBS* 
Vancul Maroon M.B.* 
Orange 

Molybdate Orange 
Oswego Orange X2065* 
Rubber Orange OD* 


(Disp.) st 
Stan- Tone GPE* 
PC* i= a at 


Vansul Or: inge M.B.* 


Red 


YN 


ue we © WU dS OO OO 


anos Trisulfide 
R.M.P. Sulfur Free* 
R.M.P. No. 3* 
Cadmolith Red* 
Cooke M.B. Red* 
Graphic Red (dlvd.) 
Indian Red, American, 
Pure* 
Doxco (English)* 
Kroma Reds* 
Mapico Reds* (50 Ib. 
bags) x 
Oximony Red Iron Oxide. .Ib. 
Recco Red Oxide* Ib. 
Red Iron Oxide, Light... .Ib. 
Red Powders Ib. 
Rubber Dispersed Reds... .lb. 
Rubber Red PBD* (Disp.)Ib. 
oars enecnpedl Ib. 
2B 
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Rubanox Red CP-762* 
(dlvc 

Rubber Red CP-339* 
(dlvd. 

Rubber Red X- 

Solfast Red* 

—— Tone MBS* 
PE” 


Sun Burnt Red* 
Vansul Red M.B.* 
Watchung Red* 


RUBBER AGE, DECEMBER, 1955 





® Accurate temperature 
and pressure controls 


¢ Ram pressures up to 


125 tons 


© Fast-action two-stage 
pump 


® Choice of platens— 
8"x8", 854"x12", 
1214”"x12% 
2Y 4"x1814", 
2°x181,", 
A" 241, 


© Special hot-cold 
laminating presses 


COMPACT-FAST 


® Modification to suit 


customer requirements. 


DEPENDABLE 


P.H.I. Hydraulic Presses are be- 
ing used in almost every line of 
industry for almost every kind of 
compression operation where handy, 
quick-acting, dependable pressures 
and accurate heat control is re: 


quired. 
Write for Circular 
PASADENA 
HYDRAULICS INC. 
279 N. Hill Avenue 


It's Progressive... 
FOR FINER 


ae CUTTING DIES of all kinds 

MALLET DIES 
CLICKER DIES 

PERFORATING DIES 

LD. and 0, D. DIES 

PUNCH PRESS 

TRIMMING DIES 

PUNCH PRESS 

PINCHING DIES 


RENCO CUTTING PADS 
and BLOCKS 


Also Manufacturers of 


Precision Automatic 
Screw Machine Products, 
inserts, etc. 


‘hy } ‘ / 
ELV YES 


Makers of Western RMH Cutting Dies. 


PROGRESSIVE cows 


COMPANY 


Branch Office and Factory 
82 S. Cameron St. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 

Tel.: 2-8146 


Main Office and Factory 
2747 Locust St. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Tel.: NEWSTEAD 4300 








VULCARITES 
DISPERSIONS OF RUBBER CHEMICALS 


NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC LATEX COMPOUNDING 


"VULCARITE" denotes individual or composite ball-milled dis- 


persions of zinc oxide, sulfur, antioxidants and accelerators 


"VULCARITE" also signifies the most exacting and rigid 
quality control according to your specifications. 


Our sales and technical staffs are at your disposal. 


new enoLano OFFICE AMIN Te MET 


Alco Oil & Chemical Corp. 


610 Industrial Trust Building Trenton Ave. and William St., 


Providence 3, R. |. 


RUBBER AGE, DECEMBER, 1955 


WEST COAST 
REPRESENTATIVE: 


H. M. Royal, Inc. 
Whse., 4814 Loma Vista Ave. 
Los Angeles 58, Cal. 


Philadelphia 34, Pa. 








COLORING AGENTS (Cont'd) 


Tan 
Mapico Tan 15* (50 It 
DONS) cch anes lb. 

20" £50 Th. BORE) a ccise lb. 
White—Lithopone 
RO kins Wea wes 00.0 Ib. 
Ragie-Ficker® ..cvsses Ib 
PEFR ocececccenceeoD 
SUMO” occcccvcee Ib 


White—Titanium Pigments 





Ti- “a 08% 
R-25* 
R-: 08% 
R-60* 85% 
Ti-Pure* steers 22% 
Anatase Grades* .......Ib 22 
Rutile Grades* ........lb. 24 
Titanox A*—all grades 
rrr Ib. 22 
C-50* (divd) ....  * 12% 
Me” GENUS. cccepcccees Ib 24 
RA-10" (diwd.) ........ Ib 24 
RA-NC* (divd.) .......lb. 24% 
_l eda CO . lb 0854 
RCHT* (divd.) ....... 08% 
Unitane O-110* ..... . «lb. 
OE) rr AAS a 
ee tc ckwins kick a ee Ib 22 
SPREE | s'05,601s0.e0.00 be 0 wees 22 
Oe de rey Ib 22 
ee? -tcccstos eee 22 
| =p eee 24 
MF pl OS EARS «iD. 24% 
ORst0* 6 cciccs lb. 241 
DEEREES” icweoeassueesces Ib. 24 
Co ee | 24! 
REN oss eintorele wg hake ils 24 
ORGAO" cccvace ° 50dDe 24! 
Zopaque* ... ° . «lb 2214 
a” Saspasocenede lb. 24% 
White—Zinc Oxide (American Process) 
Amor 1i* {22",. 32°, 44, 
caine Ib. 4( 
Fagie Picher AAA* eet 14( 
Horse Head Special* Ib 140( 
XxX* a ; eo 1401 
Protox 166* .... ‘ It 400 
167* ake une 1400 - 
St. Joe Black Label* o0sae 1406 
Green Label 7 errr 1406 
Red Label* ..... aes 140 


White—Zinc Oxide (Dispersed) 


Dispersed Zinc Oxide ....Ib 











White—Zinc Oxide (French Process) 


AZO-ZZZ 66 .. poke It 
Florence Green Seal* .....1b 
NS Leen Ib. 
wi hite Seal* 
— 2 we 
ize, va" 
Pa 168* 
169* ren tae 
U.S.P. (cartons) 





Yellow 


Benzidine Yellow 
Cadmolith Yellow* 
Chrome Yellow . 
Cooke M.B. Yellow 405*. Il 
Iron Oxic de, Pure 

Light Shades ...... ve 

Dark Shades .... col 
Mapico Yellow* (50 It 

_ ; al 

Rubber Dispersed Yellows.lb 
Rubber Yellow GD* (disp.) Ib. 





GL* ae 
Rubber Yellow X-1940*....1b. - 


ar mone MBS*® .......0.01D 


+ epee Bath or viel 
Saba reppegalor Ib 
Re. enced lb 
PVC* Ib 


Sumatra Yellow X-1940*. .Jb 
Toluidine Yellow 


YL-660 D* . It 
Oximony Iron Oxide ......Ib. - 
Vansul Yellow M.B.* ....1b 
Yellow Powders ..........lb 


Zine 


Pears 


460 














.1500 
1500 
1500 
1501 
1500 
1500 
Si 
12 





DISPERSING AGENTS 


ro a Re ea Ib. 
PSO AS oc csccncasees Ib. 
eR er esr e Ib. 
Darvan No. 1* (and 

NE ad PRS eo b. 


Daxad 11* (21*, 
Diethanolamine (dms., 
divd.) 


23*) ....1b. 


Dispersaid* ... i oth, 


Emcol K-8300* (dms. pane 
Emulphor ON-870* 


FER ees 


Er Pre Ib 
Igepal CO-630* .......... Ib. 
ee SS eS Ib. 
Kyro EO* (dms. ) nese war Ib 
aE ae Ib. 
SS, jg Ry Pee Ib 
re oe Se. -csseseces Ib. 
pSV ENCES do vee eee® Ib 
Ne RUA win kivie ve 4 0 Fees Ib. 
Monoethanolamine (dms., 
Shas v6050 cas lb. 
CES cp accsiccsvces Ib. 
ve. 5 Ae Ib. 
Nopco MEIER? . 5c. Ib. 
. luronic Bia per’ vende ee Ib. 
EOP Oe Ib. 
Rubbex* ........0- «Ib. 
Orr rr ee Ib. 
Stan-( ‘hem DEST? a eako v0 Ib. 
Peee auceeus oe Ib. 
1471* Peet d en cose Ib. 
Pe Os Sa ee Ree Ib. 
Trenamine D-25* ........ Ib. 
Triethanolamine (dms., 

SD Gs uvethcr texan Ib. 
U-3051* RE OE 
Yelkin | i pate aaa ee 

en lee rer ee Ib 
EXTENDERS 
Advagum 1098* ..... Tb. 
Aree. ig RE) er ee ae lb. 
te eee Ib. 
1294-3GB° oc iccscecee. Ib. 
Car-Bel-Ex-A* (and B*)..Ib. 
Extender 600° ...........Ib. 
BEE” =k cbSec covesesone Ib. 
en tes cakes bias 4% ele ya lb 
WOME BRIE ccecccnc¥es Ib. 
Petgee 418" wsccccces aa 
PR-162 Latex Extender* ..Ib. 
Synprolac* ied wig eos ie’ e Ib. 
Synprowax® ....... » old. 
MIS | sd wee dc Whn,c noms lb. 


.24 
.38 


ye) 


.08 


.06% 


041 


FILLERS (Inert and Reinforcing) 


Abrasives 


CRRA aie ccseue ens Ib 
SAGE” sicsncscoensws Ib. 
PN eT ERE Ib. 


Shell Grits .....Ib 
Aluminum Hydrate ......lb. 

Kaiser Alumina* .......1b. 
Aluminum Silicate 


Walnut 


Aluminum Flake* . ton 
Marter White* .ton 
Barium Carbonate (l.c.1.)..ton 
Barytes 
No. 1 Floated, White*. .ton 
No. 2 Floated, Un- 
oe = rere ton 
No. 22 Barytes* (c.l.)..ton 
No. 3805 Barytes* ..... ton 
Foam A* ev d6esie xe. cee 
SOOTENEE” ccccccueusés ton 
BS i 86s ak Re oe ton 
Dentomite: (e1,) 0000209 ton 
Argosite Clay* (c.l.)...ton 
Bennett Clay* (c.l.)....ton 
SPV Volclay* (c.l.) .ton 
WG Fe coo neaen ton 
Se ea ton 
Calcium Carbonate 
Atomite” £1.) ..0ccsce ton 
B.I. White No. 1 (c.1.)..ton 


Calcene NC* 
TM* 
Calwhite* 
Camel-Carb* 
Camel-Tex* 


15! 
17 
/ 
16 
20 
141 
03 
05 
08 
026 
23.50 
18.50 
95.50 
41.35 
39.35 
22.00 
75.00 
75.00 
72.50 





Camel-Wite* 
Duramite* an +0eee - 
SOURED sic vcwcsewsse ton -— 
NO PORN EE rerer > ton 50.00 
Key stone White* ton — 
DEMME acacceuhecke ton —— 
Leaamite”® (c.1,) ....00% ton 
Lorite* .. eoiadciwe ton 30.00 
ee ee oe Pe ton 35.00 
SEO |. esos cudicas ton140.00 
SSE eR ton110.00 
NOG-PORAR oan ssecees ton 30.00 
Purecal M* -ton 56.75 
CL” srhavessrevanese ton110.00 
Ln” Eps raeeneetesaae ton110.00 
US") wiusdemvawne aeeee ton120.00 
Rambo No. 1*..... ton 
SICTORCE”. nec P .ton 15. 00 








ious 





oe 8 Calcium Carbonate (cont’d) 
4 
15% SOGe as 64's 60605 ton 17.00 18.00 
Super Multifex* ....... ton160.00 175.00 
.30 SUE <kies cav ee wae .ton 35.00 - 50.00 
«3f Suspenso* . ton 33.00 - 48.00 
Witcarb decal ton 56.75 85.00 
: 271 oe” -gupeneves se 6aue ton110.00 -140.00 
1.35 oe eee .ton120.00 150.00 
20 sae ee .ton110.00 -140.00 
55 York Re cases .ton - - - 9.50 
07% Calcium Silic ate 
054 Silene EF . ton120.00 140.00 
~ oa Calcium Sulfate, Anhydrous 
- 2914 Snow White Filler* .ton - - 20.50 
29%4 Calcium Sulfate Hydrous 
5 Terrs Alba No. 1°...5<% ton - - 16.00 
18 —- Whiting (l.c.l.). lb. 01% - 013% 
: 06% Recco Paris W hiting* .ton - - 33.00 
- 13% OMYA Whiting* ...... ton - - 30.00 
- 10% Clay 
te & Oy ee ee ton 11.00 - 30.06 
- 27% Aiken C lay* ..ton —— - 14.00 
- 40 Alsilite* (c.l.) ..... -ton 30.00 - 45.00 
64 pn (BP A ton - - 14.00 
- le Aluminum Flake* ton 23.50 - 30.00 
- 44 Bae” CEL) .cccceescs ton ——_—-- ~45.00 
- 28 urease. BOT neces ton - 35.00 
.285 MO; GOP sevwewesses ton - 37.00 
- 95 Burges Iceberg* ...... ton —— 50.01 
S| Jae Catalpo* (c.1.) ton 35.00 
13¥ nee ton 4.00 
.2187 C.S.D.* (c.1.) ton 50 
- 17% CAE Sc ccpsewsaees's ton 4.01 
- .36 Dixie* (c. sedate a ton 
Franklin ( “a R* (c.l.).tom 13.50 
24! Harwick Clays* ..... ton 18.50 
: .148 PTE Ue 06s saues ton - 
. .16 Kalloid Clay* (c.1.) ton —— 
Ps l¢ RE cite t ewes ae ton 
LGP? .. eoscccece ton - 
McNamee* (c.l.) ...... ton 
Paragon* ton —— 
ig, Se eer er ton 23.5( 
33* Litvhedaeweoee ton 
- .64 OG0GY KEL) évesece cee ton 
1514 mwenee Clay” .6.0ses«e ton - 
- 14 I" sduleeso0wan ton 
- 123 BUDEGR” . .cccceeteses ton ( 
- .14 Whiterex® (¢.1.) ....... ton : 50.00 
- 1765 Windsor Clay* (c.l.) ton 14.00 - 30.00 
- 07 Diatomaceous Earth ton 30.00 50.00 
07 Kaylorite* (c.1.) ton - 30.00 
- 163 eee ee ton - - 30.00 
- 18 Flock 
182 Cotton (White) Ib. 11 28 
: 23 ee rea. 11 19 
23 Filfloc F 40-9000* lb. 3 
45 - W GOO” ccccensees Ib. ¢ 
OMS hihi eng oie d Ged a ton110.00 0.00 
Rayon, Bleach ed or Dyed Ib. 8 25 
mayon, Grey secseseces lb. — 18 
Rayon, Fink ...... -lb, - 20 
Solka-Floc* (l.c.1.) ...... Ib. .07 16 
Gine, Amber .ccevevaceses Ib .16 18 
° Leather 
e J Flour (dust) Ib. 2 
. 05 Shredded .. ..esecvcs Ib. 05 7 
0g SAGE xcs nbs case eeead Ib. 06 08 
‘ 11 Rs testa daddies cw Ib. 06 ° 8 
. 059 Limestone, P. ulverized ton 3.00 5.50 
Asbestol Regular* ..... ton 25.00 27.00 
30.¢ Asbestol Supe rfine* ton 30.00 + 32.01 
- 30.0 Georgia Marble No. 10*.ton —— 
-100.00 Industrial Filler No. 100* ton ——— 
Micro Velva A®*........ ton 49.00 51.00 
50.10 Ed” ‘etn eed icuene .ton 57.00 59.00 
No. 1 Whi te* .ton —— 10.00 
Magnesium C. arbonate ..... Ib. 10% 14% 
K & M Clearcarb* .....1b. —— : 14 
26.75 Technical* (c.l., eqld. ) Ib. .108% - 12 
- 41.35 Magnesium Oxide 
- 80.00 Magnesite*® .....-ceeer- Ib. 057 - 073 
- 80.00 Magnesium Silicate (see Talc) 
- 13.50 MG 33% os'«eabalnne Part 01% - 07% 
- 12.50 COME sc ccccinevesewe Ib. 07% - 08% 
- 32.50 BEIQTO-BEICR” oc scents Ib 07% 08% 
- 12.50 Mineralite* (c.l.) ...... ton 40.00 - 85.00 
65.90 Sitveraneen” = 2x .<ceceds Ib. 07%4% - 08% 
120.00 Triple A Mica* (c.l.)...ton —— 25.00 
Vermiculite* . Ib. —— - 11 
30. Of Wet Ground Biotite 
9.06 es eee eee Ib. 06 - 06% 
92.50 Wet Ground " Mice a "No. 
95.00 160* Ib 07% 84 
17.00 P yrophyllite 
10.00 “Se ) ee ere ton —— - 11,50 
18.00 Perax A®* (6.1) civa0<. ton —— 13.50 
30.00 WA C63.) satscevs ton —— 16.00 
- 15.00 Sawdust, Graded ........ ton 14.00 ~- 35.00 
- 30.00 i a 005.00.» 00 ROU - 27.00 
65.00 Slate, Powdered (l.c.l.)...ton 15.00  - 20.00 
16.00 Lo-Micron Slate Flour*..lb. —— - 04% 
30.0 No. 133 Slate Flour* ton ——  - 4.55 
- 27.50 Sodium Silico Aluminate 
35.00 BOE Be 3ivccsceteres ton 120.00 = -140.0( 
- 50.00 Talc (Magnesium Silicate) 
-155.00 Asbestol Regular* ...ton _ - 25.00 
-125.00 Eastern RC-500* .ton — - 30.06 
- 45.00 el eee ton 17.70 
- 80.75 NN iio osc eka pe ton 63.00 
-125.00 French* .ton - 59.06 
-125.00 Pi csccscaess ton 29.25 - 34.25 
135.00 No. 367* .ton - - 13.00 
- 9.50 No. oo leo ton 0.60 
- 18.50 No. 1768* .ton 13.00 
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SIMPLEX, 


CUT 2500 FEET OF STRIPPER HOUR 


The Simplex Model 
RB-2 is a new high 
speed, portable 
strip cutter that 
cuts efficiently 
and accu- 


U. S. Patent 
2,294,497 





The new Model RB-2 has a maximum cutting thickness of two inches 
weighs 44.5 pounds, and is available in both A.C, and D.C, types. 
Manually operated, the machine is capable of cutting up to 20,000 
feet of rubber strip in eight hours. A series of slits in the edge of 
the cutting blade carries water from a reservoir into the cut and not 
just to the top of the rubber being cut. This method lubricates the 
entire cut and produces a straight and even edge. 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Cloth Cutting Machinery 
270 West 39th St. New York 18, N. Y. 


Cable Address—SIMPLEX, N. Y. Phone—WIsconsin 7-5547 
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Bleaching, 


THOMASTON, GEORGIA « NEW YORK OFFICE: 40 WORTH STREET 
AKRON, OHIO OFFICE: 308 AKRON SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 


> The Toughest rubber industrial belting is made 


\ VW 
o = 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK + BOSTON «+ PHILADELPHIA 


RUBBER AGE, DECEMBER, 1955 


with RESORCINOL 


Rubber conveyor belts, like this one carry- 
ing boulder-size chunks of coal, are sub- 
jected to the most brutal treatment imagin- 
able. Plain rubber couldn't take it for long. 
But these conveyor belts are reinforced 
with powerful synthetic fibers — fibers 
which are permanently bonded to the rub- 
ber. Consequently they are able to take 
severe punishment for years. 

Koppers resorcinol-formaldehyde resins 
form a lasting bond between synthetic re- 
inforcing cords and rubber—a bond that 
will take constant pounding and wear, will 
withstand prolonged flexure in service, 
without separating. Their remarkable ad- 
hesive properties with rubber make Re- 
sorcinol-based resins ideal for use in the 
manufacture of heavy duty tires, belting, 
and in virtually all products where rubber 
is reinforced with synthetic or natural 
fibers. 

For further information, write to: 


\* ZY KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Chemical Division, Dept. RA-125, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


ATLANTA + CHICAGO + DETROIT + LOS ANGELES 
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FILLERS (Cont'd) 


Tale (cont’d) 
Nytal 200* icaiy ce 
300* ecoecsee CON 
Sierra W hite* : ton 
Soapstone* ton 
Walnut Shell Flour.......ton 55 
Stan-Shell* ton 
Whiting, Commercial ....ton 
Allied Whiting* ton 
Camel-Carb* ..........ton 
C-C-O White* ton 
Georgia Marble No. 15*.ton 
No. 16* .....ton 
Keystone* (c.l.) ton 
Piqua No. 1 YAA* (c.1.).ton 
No. 2 LS® (c.l.)......ton — 
Snowflake* (c.1.) ton 17.0 
Stan-White 325* oo 0 000M 
LO" oS eee 
Welco* (c.l.) » 008 = 
York White R* (c.l.)...ton 
Wood Flour -ton 25.5( 


FINISHING MATERIALS, SURFACE 


Beaco Finishes*® ........gal. 2.10 
Bieck Out® ... oacveel 450 
Shellac, Orange Gum i > ae 
VanWax* + 1.45 


FLAME RETARDANTS 


Celluflex CEF* (dms.).... 
Chlorowax 70* 

Halowax* 

Zinc Borate 3167* 

Zyrox Compounds* 


LATEX MODIFIERS 


Ludox 


OPD-101* 


LUBRICANTS, MOLD 


Akro Gel® .. 
Alipal CO-433* 
0-436* 

Aquadag* 
Aquarex D* 


_ 3 eee 

MDL* 

WAQ* 
Armid O* . It od 
Borax, Granular “(e.1.)...ton 89. 
Carbowax 4000* . oe 3 
ss , Mold Release A*. .gal. 

gal. 

Colite Concentrate* (dms.).gal. 

Eee DAS occ scccwe gal. 
Concentrex* xine 
Dag Dispersions "No. 197* 
D.C. 7 Compound* 
D.C, ees No. 7* 

a 8* ; 


No. 


No. 36 
aa Mold Release Fluid*. 
Dri-Lube* 
G-E Silicone Fluid SF-92*. 1b. 
G-E Silicone Emulsion 
Me “su des note 
SM-61* 
Glydag G* 
Hawkeye Flake* “(divd.). 
Hoc No, 35° .: 


Migralete® 
ML.-1027-2C* 
ML-1028-2C* .. ioe ae 
Mold Lubricant No. 72 
Conc.* (dms.) 
. 735* (dms.) 
. 769° (dms.) 
. 856" (dms.) 
. 880° (dms.) 
io. 935° 
vo. 980* 
Moldeze 
Mold-Brite* 
Monopole Oil MD* 
Olate Flakes* 
Orvus WA Paste* (dms.). 
‘a 15-200* 
E4000* , 
Prodag* Ib. 
Purity Le al ee Ib. 
ber-F1 
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LUBRICANTS, MOLD (Cont'd) 


RebherGale® s.ccccccocce gal. 
Rusco Mold Paste* 
Sericite* (l.c.1.) 
SF-92 Silicone Fluid* . 
SM-33 Silicone Emulsion* 
55* 
61* 
Thermalube* 
Ucon Lubricants* 
Ulco Mold Soap* 


LUBRICANTS, RUBBER 


Diglycol aecore ate Neutral 
(dms.) 


Extrud-o-Lube* .. . -gal. 
G.B. Naphthenic Neutrals* . gal. 
Ivory Chips* Ib. 
Latex-Lube GR* (dlvd.). 

No. 82-A* (450 Ib. dms.) “Db. 
Propylene Stearate (dms.) .Ib. 


LUBRICANTS, RUBBER SURFACE 


Barium Stearate 
Calcium Stearate 
D.C. 4 Compound* 
D.C. 
SLA* 


Fe akaicae® 
Glydag 


Hydro‘Zine* 
Latex-Lube Pigmented* 
(divd.) 


-66* 
Li — Lube* fava: ) 


Polyethylene Glycol 
nar Free ee 


Zinc Stearate 


MOLD CLEANERS 


Actusol* (divd.) 
Alkon* (divd.) 
CA-301* 
CA-302* ake 
Metso Anhydrous* 
Metso 99* 

200* 


Granular* 
Orvus Extra Granules*.... 
Rubber-Sol* P 
Serex A.C.* (divd.). .00 Ib. 


PEPTIZING AGENTS 


Peptizer P-12* 
22 Plasticizer* 
* 


Arolene 1980* (c.l.) 

Aromatic Plasticizer 10* 
(and 25*) ome) jean 

Aromatic Tar ‘ 


Bayol 
Beeswax, a el 


Yellow Refined . 
ig 


Bunarex Resins* 


~ pn 
awn 


& AWAs Md 


ON WH DOWAD-> 


: RAR 
MONK OA- 
NNNHOSCOCOSO 


bn 
SONWUU UG 


PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 


Burgundy Pitch* 

Butac* 

BxDC (dias.) . 

oa arbitol Periargonate | 
( 

Butyl Celiosolve Perlargonate 
(dms.) lb. 

Butyl Oleate 

Butyl Palmitate 

Butyl Stes arate (dms.) 

BWH-1 

fe DDA* 


uy 

Candelilla Wax, Prime.... 
Refined Light , 
Carbowax 4000* (dms.)....Ib. 
Cardolite 615* Ib. 


Fiz aked 
Refined, 
Refined, 


DBE* (2.0. 

DOP* (t.c., divd.) 

TPP* (dms., eqld.) 
Ceresin Wax 

White and Yeliow 
Chlorowax 40* 

LA Polymer* 
Cumar Resins* 
Darex DBP* 

DOP* 

DIOP* 
D.B.M.* 
Degras, Common .. 
Diallyl Phthalate (dms.). 
Dibenzyl Sebacate ...... 
Dibutoxyethyl Sebacate 
Dibutyl Phthalate Ib 
Dibutyl Sebacate 
Dicapryl Adipate 
Dicapryl Phthalate 
Dicapryl Sebacate ... : 
Di-Carbitol Phthalate (dms. Ib. 
Dicyclohexyl Phthalate ... - 
Diethyl Phthalate (t.c.). 
Di-2-ethylhexy! Phthalate .. 
Dihexyl Adipate Ib. 
Dihexyl Phthalate 
Dihexyl Sebacate 
Diisobutyl Azelate Ib. 
Di-iso-octyl Adipate (dms.).Ib. 
Di-iso-octy] Phthalate (t.c. e - 
Dimethyl Phthalate (t.c.). 
Dimethyl — ate 


Dioctyl Phthalate (dms.). 
Sebacate (dms.)... 
(dms.) 
Di polymer Oil .. 
Dispersing Oil No. 
Dutrex 6* 


Elastex, 
50- 


G.B. Asphaltic Flux* gal 
G.B. Light Process Oil*...1b 
Medium Process Oil*.... 
G.B. Naphthenic Neu- 

trals* 
Good- rite GP233* 
GP261* 


RUBBER AGE, DECEMBER, 





Rubber... 


Manufacturers of quality lacquer 
products for industry, equipped 
to fill your lacquer needs quickly 
and economically. 


CLEAR AND COLORED 

@ NEW, improved LACQUERS for Rubber Foot- 
wear, or any rubber product where lacquer is used as a 
pre-cure coating. 

@ SOLE and HEEL LACQUERS. Eliminate seconds 
by using our special pigmented lacquers. Can be 
supplied in any color desired. 

@ NCP 1909. An anti-tack coating. Spray or brush 
it on any tacky surface where powder is normally used 
to kill tack before cure. 

@ CASUALS, footwear. NCP 1909 is an excellent 
dulling and anti-tack agent on edges of soles or crepe 
wrappers used in the manufacturing of casual type 
footwear. 

@ SPECIAL lacquers for all types of rubber products. 


Write for complete details 


The National Chemical & Plastics Co. 


1424 Philpot Street @ Baltimore 31, Maryland 





Let WINK Automate Your Molding 
Preparation and Cut Costs Radically 


WINK cuts any extruded material, speeds being 
controlled automatically to equal extruding 
speeds; 3000 pieces per minute are possible. 
Right off the belt, WINK cuts lengths of 100 feet 
and more from 3” dia. down to thin 1/16” slices 
on 1/2” dia. stock; no distortion or collapse. 
Set-up time negligible; short runs practical. 
Waste reduced up to 90%. 


Write on your letterhead for Bulletin" A-12" 


Ny F. J. FINK & CO. 


2348 EUCLID AVE. + CLEVELAND 15, OHIO » MAin 1-0535 
* SPECIAL MACHINERY * 





RO . LE 1A (22 cylinder bore) 


Spirod Extruding Machine with electric heating and high 





JOHN ROYLE 


PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS 


London, England Home Office 
Jame: Dey (Mechinery) Ltd. V.M. Hovey J. W. VenRiper 
SHerwood 2-8262 


Myde Perk 2430 - 0456 
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velocity evaporative cooling. An all-purpose 
extruding machine for processing 
rubber and plastics. 
Available in sizes | Yg’’ through 


12” cylinder bore. 


Strainers, Cooling Troughs, Light 
Wire and Cable Capstans, 
Motorized Take-ups, 
Temperature Control Units. 


ROYLE 


PATERSON 
N. J. 


& SONS 


EXTRUSION PROCESS IN 


Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cel. PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 


J. C. Clinetetter H. M, Royal, inc. 
SWendole 4-5020 LOgen 3261 














Herron-H.T.* 
Herron-Plas* 
Herron-W ax" 
No. 
No é 
HSC No. 13* 


Indonex 632% 





63414*, 637} 


Kapsol* 
Kenflex* 
Kesscoflex 101* 
102* (dms.) 
)3* (dms.) 
104* (dms.) 
105* (dms.) 
106* (dms.) 
108* (dms.) 


09* (dms.) 
KP 23* (dms.) 
90* (dms.) 
(dms.) 
(dms. ) 
(dms. ) 
(dms. ) 

40* 





Kronisol* (dms.) 
Kronitex AA* (dms.) 


* (dms.) 
K-3* 

_} yee 
Lanolin, Tech. 
Lead Oleate 


Lindol* (dms., t.c 
2-Mercaptoethanol 


Methox* ..... 
Methyl Laurate 
Methyl Oleate 
Methyl Stearate 


71% 


Monoplex S-71 


Montan Wax, Crude 


Flaked 
Morfiex* 


MR 2088* (dms.) 


Natac* nas 
Nebony Resins* 


Neolene 210* (t.c 


212* (t.c.) 
220* (t.c.) 
Nerium* a 
Nevillac Resins* 
Neville Resins* 


Nevindene Resins* 


Nevinol* (dms.) 
Ni : 


iba 1* (and 





X* (dms.) 


No. 480 Oil Proof Resin* 
Ohopex Q10* (dms.) 


R9* (dms.) 
Opalwax 


Ortho-Nitrobipher yl 
Ozokerite Wax, White 


Yellow 
Paradene Resins 


Para Flux* (dms.) 


2016* (dms.) 


Para Lube* (lc. 


Paraplex G-60* 
ae” eves 





Philrich-5 5* (t.c.) 


Picco 19* oa 
60* (and 75* 
100* 


Piccocizer 30* 


Piccolastic A* (B*, 


D* & E*) 


FT* (FHF* & FN*) 
toes 








Piccolyte S Resins 
Piccopale Resins* 
Piccoumaron Resins* 


Pigmentar* 
Pigmentaroil* 
Plastac M* .. 
Plasticizer 2286* ad 
Plasticizer 4141 
Plasticizer MPe 


Plasticizer ODN* , 


Plasticizer S¢ 


Plasticizer W-13* 


Plastoflex 3 
50* 


Plastogen* 
Plastolein 9050 

9055* 

9058* 

o25n* 

9715* 
Plastone* 
Polycizer 1 

332* 

re 
Polyco 438* 
Polymel C-130* 

* 





Process O:1] C-2 


Propylene Stearate 


464 


PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 





Harflex 500* (dms.) 





>* 





Plasticizer 














t Pine Qil* 
Tar Oil* 
ga 4 
rar” ¢ * & 
(t s g 42 
44 
68 
53 
63 
Reogen* l 13 
465 Resin* (dms.) Ib 07 
Resin 731-C* =a wt 
ee, ye eee .. Ib 0225 
Resinex* .... wn Ib 04 
ES Roeéeh suas Ter 3 
= rere ; Ib. - 
Rosin Oil ..... ‘ gal. .54 
R.S.O, Softening Oil* aaa 03 
Ru bberol* . ‘ Ib. - 
Santicizer B-16* : Ib 4834 
ot er eer ae ‘ ...lb 52% 
M7" PEI ee 44% 
No. 140* Wrens Ib. 35 
PODER beset ext lb. .36 
SS eee asa .27 
ee 4 Ib. - 
ee 
Sherolatum* ore Te b. 
Solarite Resin No. hee 
Staflex DBES* ..........Ib 
a Ib. 
SI” wee e¥ es aos weewene Ib 
KA* ee 
Stanolind Petrol: atum* ....1b 
Vax*  * 
Sunny South Burgundy 
CS £0 0 ones ..lb .1030 
Pine Tar* a lb. .0461 
Pine Tar Oil* . in an 0460 
Rosin Oil* ....... -gal. 58 
Superla Wax® ........0.. b. 34! 
i, ee ae 
Syn Tac* (c.l.) . gal. —— 
Synthetic Revertan EO... ais eee a 
pe Ag Pere .1200 - 
Terpene A* ...... ..gal. —— 
TP 90B* whewes's cesecees lb. —— 
ROME Setbhibass heeienes lb. —— 
Transphalt Resins* ae 02% 
SISO Ib .43 





Tributyl Ph sph: ate (dms.).|lb 
Tricresyl Phosphate (t.c.).Ib. 





SN ne Sha ssnee Vau'ess Ib. 
VAR  nivceeseew ce 

S oben os Sn.6eaewe 

MR 80 Mesh* ........Ib 
Vistac No. 1* .... — 

Be acai wink oo eit ae 
Vopcolene 50* ...........Ib. - 
Witcizer OO cies wae 

200* . da ne Rat oie ae 19% 

i rere ee + 2s 231 

Te co bisalec a oisieuk Ib .30 

312"... Sea ears 

gee seeae lb 301% 

412* paces Wess ‘ -lb. 42! 
Witresin® occ cease . eve cto 50.00 


PROCESSING AIDS 


Castor Oil, Blown (dms.). .lb —~ 
Refined (dms.) ........lb. —— 
CASON” 65.500 0000 --..lb — 
Le ee ae Ib. 12 
Fe eee ee lb. —— 
Emcol MAS* ............lb. —— 
ee pe PE re lb. —— 
Te Oe lb — 
ia AS SoS - Ib. - 
Ba SG: SIO” occ 0ks cae 15 
Pulverized* owneuuees Ib. .20% 
EPCOS” si cvtcatexsecee 55 .50 


PROTECTIVE & STABILIZING AGENTS 





pO gh OT ET + we 123 
Alpha Pevieie: ici dccson lb —— 
Aroostocrat* vip sas c— 
Carob Bean Flour ........Ib. - 
OO ROR errr ee .24 
Emcol K-8300* (dms.) ....1b. 19 
Ethylene Diamine 68% ....Ib. .44 
Get VAR So de cose lb, —— 
eee 
Locust Bean Gum ....... lb. —— 
PGE  Siceses Pare - 
ee eee Ib. .50 
cone er’ «4550 a0 e lb Dy 
RECLAIMING AGENTS 
Amalgamator Z-4* ........ 1b.’ «Se 
Armeen C* vote uepeds Ib. 45 
Mixed Crude* ......... Ib. 17 
E660 dN oeaccin en wer. .29 
WOEOG THI”: .-s caene dsetess Ib 05 
C-6 Oil* (28* & 32*)....gal. 33 











PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 





























i 


NNO U0 sa! 


t 


“it 





RECLAIMING AGENTS (Cont'd) 














Cc Oil* gal, 25 - 0 
C-33* (t.c.) gal. - - 21% 
C-42* (t.c.) gal 
Caustic Soda 
(c.l., dms.) 4.25 
Liquid 50‘ A ) 2 
Solid ( dms 3.85 
Cresylic Acid 9 9-100%). 8 - 94 
D-4* (t.c.) errr rrr tT gal. 7 
E-5* (t.c.) ae are - 2 
Flake Calcium Chloride 
(77-80%) . abad 27.06 
G.B. Reclaiming ‘Oil* 12 8 
CD-10* Ae 10 16 
CD-50-U Same 8 .24 
Piha No. 6* (t. ny Pe 40 
Heavy Aromat Naphths i 13% 
LX-77 Reclaiming Sol 
vent* : rs Gs 21 - 
LX-572 Reclaiming " Oil*. gal. .27 . 
LX-777 Reclaiming Oil*. .gal. 23 - 
Neo-Fat D-242* ........ Ib. 0514 - 07% 
No. 517 H.B. Oil*...... gal. 11% - 16% 
i re oh ag 22 . 27 
PT 67 Light Pine Oil* 
( Pe a - 60 
PT 101 Pine Tar Oil* 
Ci Seren gal. 0427 - 0601 
PT 150 Pine Solvents* 
eee). ave cavescruee = - 44 
Q Oil* (t.c.) ..........gal. —— - .286 
Reclaiming Oil 3186-G*. .gal. 25 - 3614 
Reclaiming Reagent No 
1431* Ib. 21 - 25 
R.P.A. No. Ib. 47 
RR-10* lb 36 
Soda Ash cwt 65 
Solvent 534* ‘ gal 20% 6% 
Solvent Oil 21* gal 24 29 
C-42* nace ne ors a ae 23 - .28 
Union Solvent 4060-O* ...gal - .184 
X-1 Resinous Oil* .......1lb. 0210 - 1300 


REINFORCING AGENTS—CARBON BLACK 


Channel, Hard Processing (HPC) (bags) 








Atlantic HPC-98* Siaiearaeaie aes 074( 

Comeenetes FO is kk swsiwe Ib. .0740 

CEE? ig vedi. 00 = xe 0740 

Dixiedensed (and S)* ....lb. .0740 - 

HX Compact” ....... . lb. 0740 - 

Kosmobile (and S)* ......Ib. .0740 

Mic as ere | 0740 - 1225 
En da WKan ers y a 4-0 b. 0740 - 1225 

Ww ME CEEOL « ceudoeuses lb. 0740 - «hae 


Channel, Medium Processing (MPC) (bags) 


Atlantic MPC-95* ....... IB. .0740 - 1225 
Collocarb* . veererrr rer: | - 
Centinental A®* ..........lb. .0740 





COOURS Tel .< nc0densnte as Ib. .0740 - .1225 
Dixiedensed HM (and S-66) Ib. .0740 - .1225 
Huber Arrow TX*.......Ib. .074( 1 





Kosmobile HM (and S-66).Ib. 0740 - 
Micronex Standard* ......lb. .074( 

Spheron 6* one Ib. 0740 1225 
(fo | ee re 0740 1 
Witco No. 1* .. bs 5 a 074 





Channel, Easy Processing (EPC) (bags) 





Attontie BPC. E42" ... Ib. .074( 1225 
ollocarb* Ib. 0625 
Continental a” sivsbaene Ib. .0740 - .1225 
0 ey ae ot ae Ib. .0740 - .1225 
Dixiedensed 77* ......... Ib. .0740 - 1225 
Kosmobile 77° ...cccsce lb, .0740 - .1225 
Micromet WE" .cctcccces Ib. .0740 - 1225 
PE Do veieeci vecnne te .0740 - 1225 
OS rr ore . lb. -0740 - 1225 
WICC WU 2a uveVavcecen Ib .0740 - 1225 
WTO Sa vccedeakenenenes Ib. .0740 - .1225 
Channel, Conductive (CC) (bags) 
Continental R 40* Ree Ib. .2300 - 3000 
Dixie 5 Dustless* ........Ib. .1200 - .1900 
Soe rE ey Ib. .2300 - 3000 
Kosmink Dustless* .......Ib. -1200 - .1900 
Rosmos Voltex* ..csveces Ib. .2300 - 3000 
SOOM Ee” sss a caennsens Ib. -1400 : 
Voltex* ee eee Ib. 2300 - 
Dee TON" vccccceueetus de (0790 - 





Channel, Surface Treated (STC) (bags) 


(i  ). —— ee ere .0790 - .1190 


Conductive Furnace Black (CF) (bags) 


Aromex 115* Terr: .0890 - -1290 
Shawinigan Acetylene 

ES Ae Ib. .1700 - 2600 
Wubiive” ....scadi cose -1050 - 1500 
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SLICER MACHINE To Eliminate Dust 
for and Cut Costs 


EXTRUDED STOCKS IN NEOPRENE COMPOUNDING 
xa tiers ree 


Use DCI 
"Tested and 
Proved" 


Here is magnesia of the highest quality in granular form 
—practically dust-free. Each particle is uniform in crystal 
structure and chemical content. Strict manufacturing stand- 
ards and quality control are your assurance of the cleanest 


Capacity Section up to 4" OD or 4x6" flat stock. 
Length 3/16" to 8". 
Cuts per minute 25 to 175. 
Automatic Feed and Circulating Pump. 
Made in three sizes. 


and finest magnesia with low iron, calcium and manganese 
oxides content. 

Additionally, protective packaging seals out dust and 
moisture. All of this means you get the important qualities 
in magnesia for neoprene compounding without paying a 
premium. Ask for a sample today. Test and you'll know. Write: 


DARLINGTON CHEMICALS, INC. 
1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cudahy, Wisconsin Represented by: 


Summit Chemical Co., Akron, Ohio 
a Tumpeer Chemical Co., Chicago, IIL ad 


Write Today for Complete Information 











THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO 


LEADERS IN THE FIELD 
For 
RESEARCH and 
MANUFACTURING 
DEPENDABILITY 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY, STAMFORD, CONN. 
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REINFORCING AGENTS—CARBON BLACK 
(Cont'd) 


Furnace, Fast Extruding (FEF) (bags) 
0606 
Collocarb* Sratts anes Gale - 
Coatinex FEF* ..........1b. 0601 
Crofiex 50* aa soled 060 
Dixie 50* I 0600 
Kosmos 50* RAPP See S .0600 - 
Philblack A* Toa .0600 - 
Statex M* , 0606 


0600 - 


065{ 
065 


Furnace, General Purpose (GPF) (bags) 


SS Oo ream % 0500 - .0900 
Kosmos 35* He Ib 0500 - 0900 
Sterling V* ; . lb 0500 0900 
V (Non- Staining) iatetasemh .0500 0900 


Furnace, High Abrasion (HAF) (bags) 


Aromex HAF* , Ib 
Continex HAF* 

Crofiex 60* 

Dixie 60* ... 

Kosmos 6(0* 

Philblack O* 

Statex R* ... 


2% 


Vulcan 3 


Collocarb* 
Continex HMF* 
Croflex 40* 
Dixie 40* 
Kosmos 40* 
Modulex* 
Statex 93* 
930* ands 
Sterne (cee 
LL . 


Furnace, Semi-Reinforcing (SRF) (bags) 


Collcarb* 
Continex SRF* 
Croflex 20* ... 
Dixie 20* 
Essex* 
Furnex* 
Gastex* es 
Kosmos 20* 
Pelletex* 

NS* ET 
Shawinigan Acetylene 

ETS cs caieee 

Sterling NS* 

ee as 


c* 


Furnace Super Abrasion (SAF) 


Philblack E* 
Vulcan 9* 


Furnace, Super Abrasion, Intermediate (ISAF) 
(bags) 


Aromex ISAF* . 
Continex ISAF* 
Dixie 70* ‘ 
Kosmos 70* 
Philblack I* 
Statex 125* 
Vulcan 6* 


Furnace, Super Conductive (SCF) (bags) 


Vulcan SC* + Ib 18 


Thermal, Fine (FT) (bags) 


P33 teh)? . jacecnte 
Sterling FT (c.l.)* ......Ib. 


Thermal, Medium (MT) (bags) 


Shellblack* (+) pet = % 
Sterling MT (c.1.)* er * 
MT Non-Staining (c.1,)*.1b. 
Zeesmax (el.)® 2.605: lb 
Senimiess (c.1.) ........B. 


REINFORCING AGENTS—SILICA 


Cab-O-Sil (compressed)* . .Ib. 
Cab-O-Sil (uncompressed) *. Ib. 
D. C. Silica (pelletized)*. .Ib. 
pS 808 nec css — * 

233* Ib. 

| a ae -lb. 
Santocel* ete 
Valron Estersil* .........1b 


466 


REINFORCING AGENTS—MISCELLANEOUS 


Angelo Shellac* 
Darex Copolymer No. 


43G* 
Darex Copolymer Latex 
No. 3-L (and X34L)*.Ib. 
Durez 126 (and 12707)*.1b. 
Durez 13355* 
Good- “ Resin 50* 
Kralac d 
A-E p* 
L a ack . cosece 
Marbon § and S-1* ...... 
8000* 1 
Marmix* 
Pliolite Latex 150* 
Pliolite Resin-Rubber 
Masterbatches* 
Pliolite NR* 


S 3 and S6* 


Png 


Polyfon* 


RETARDERS 


Benzoic Acid TBAO-2*.. 
Dutch Boy Normasal* 
ESEN* 

Good-rite Vultrol* 

~ rts ea 1183* 


> | 


WA SIA 
N11 Unonvtra! 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
Mineral Rubber 


M. R. No. 38* 
Black Diamond* 
Byerlyte* .. <a 
Hard Hydra arbon. 
(dms.)* 
Besren Bise® ..ccecs, 
Mineral Rubber, Solid ....ton 


Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 


DERE. Ect ceue venevs Ib. .29 - 
DU Sa cv encevenduekert Ib. .1310 - 
Car-Bel-Lite* : .3300 - 
Neophax* . Ib. .1570 - 
White* .... . 1480 - 


Miscellaneous Rubber Substitutes 


G.B. Asphaltenes* 
Gilsowax B* 


Resin No. 1098 (dms.). 
No. 119 


SOLVENTS 


Acetone (dlvd.) 
Amsco Lactol Spirits* 

(t.c.) eees ° 
Naphthol ‘Spirits* eee F 
Mineral Spirits* ......gal. 
Rubber S sivent* (t.c.)..gal. 
Solv 
Solv 
Solv 
Solv 
Solv 
Solv E 
Solv I 
Solv 
Solv , 


-gal. 
Special Textile Spirits* ‘gal. 
Super Hi-Flash 
Naphtha* 
Suner Naphtholite* 
Textile Spirits* (t.c.). 
Amy! re Mixed 
le.l.) (dms.) 
Benzol 90% .. 
Butyl Acetate (t.c.) 
Butyl Alcohol (t.c.) 
Secondary (dlvd.) 
Tertiary (divd.) 
Carbon Bisulfide, Tech. 
Carbon Tetrachloride 


ao 
aN 


NNDOUNS$UUnwo 


SoOeMmuuE 


ory 
yun 


SIP W 


igh vase henene® gal. 

¢ ea , 2 
85% (t.c.) 

Cyclohexanone 

Diacetone, Pure (dlvd.). 

Dichlorethyl Ether (dms. ). 
Formal (dms.) 

Dichloropentane 

Dicom* 

Halowax Oil* 

Heptanes* (t.c.) 

Hexanes (t.c.) 


SOLVENTS (Cont'd) 


Isopropyl Alcohol, Ref. pie 
(died - fal. 
Ether, Ref. (diva) ” . a 
Mersol* . “ga . 
Mesityl Oxide (dlvd.). “eee ib: 
Methyl Acetone, Syn. 

(dms., divd.) seasa 
Methyl Ethyl Ketone .. 
Methyl Isobutyl Ketone 

(divd.) 

Methylene Chloride PRG.. 

ech. l 
N-5 Pentane Mix® (t.c.). 

N-6 Hexanes* (t.c.) 
N-7 Hexanes* (t.c.) . 
DUQUOIMEET |. 5.06 65.000 4n0 06% zal. 
Petrolene* (t.c.) 
Picolines, Alpha, Refined... 
Mixed . 
Proprietary Solvent (dms.)gal. 
Propyl Acetate (t.c., 
divd.) .. 
Alcohol (t.c., divd.) 
PT 150 Pine Solvent* 
(dms, ) 
Pyridine, 
pemenes 
Rubber peeere 
Rubsol (t.c.) 
ee B (Hexanes)* ae 
c “(ileptanes)® (t.c.) ni 
E (Octanes)* (t.c.). . gal. 
R (Solvent Naphtha)*. gal. 
Solvent, Crude, pe ides 
Solvesso 100* (t.c.).... 
150 (t.c.) ‘ 
Sunny South DD 
Dipentine* 
Sunny South DD 
Pine Oil* . 
Sunray* . 
Toluene (dms.) 
Toluol (t.c.) 
Trichlorethane 
Triglycol Dichloride = 
Union Thinner 1* (dms.).gal. 
3* (dms.) 
- pe Loans. ) 
2-50 w “Ti-Flash i 
Xylol .. Pry eet 


i) 


Cod ND et eat et ee 
an NAuus 

wou w oo 

“NI 

7 


MIND OOD 


STABILIZING AGENTS (for Vinyl) Resins) 


Advastab No. 21 . 1.00 
)-LT* bas 3.20 

-80 

.65 

.70 

65 

85 


Barium ‘le 

Basic Silicate White Lead 

Cadmium _ Ricinoleate 

Calcium Ricinoleate 

Dutch Boy DS-207* .... 
— O-Sil A* 


Pribase® 

Dythal* 

Ferro 120* (dms.) 
121* (dms.) 
182* (dms.) 
200* (dms.) 
203* (dms.) 
211* (dms.) 
221* = ) 


(dms.,) 

(dms. ) 

(dms.) 
903* (dms.) 
909* (dms.) 
920* 
931* (dms.) 
1203* (dms.) 
1206* (dms.) 
1820* (dms.) 

Harshaw 1-V 


1S 


Adee 4eeeeeae 
Sorry eeere: 
So 


Te ates 


<<: 


1 Neem s&s 
hut ee * 


7. 


SNmeAMNn* 
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RUBBER FABRICATORS NEED 


MEETS EVERY TEST ACCURATE CUTTING DIES 3) 


For Cutting 
Rubber, Neoprene, Plastics, etc. 
Sheeting, Foam, Sponge, Cellular, Mallet 


: , eS oe ea ur neur Handl 
Uniformity - Service - Reliability - Quality ies Gos Our Spock a oy 





Steel Rule 
from the Cutting Steel Rule 


fully Dies — Clicker Dies 





mechanized 


BELL MINE 





in . 
Batesburg, S.C. 5 “S seating Dies All Steel Dies 


We can also die cut your materials on jobs you 
_ don't wish to handle yourself. 


Dies for cutting gaskets, flashing 
Distributed by from molded parts, rubber soles, 
foam and sponge for furniture pad- 


W/ HITTAKER “The Talc House” ding, “we toys, clothing and 
ootwear, etc. 
CLARK & 260 West Broadway i 


DANIELS, Inc. |" ‘7! *"* : ACCURATE 


= “el STEEL RULE DIE MANUFACTURERS 
4 24-28 W. 21 ST. N.Y. 10, N. Y. e CHelsea 2-0860-1 


Intelligent Service to Industry for Almost a Quarter Century 








The leading authority on rubber matters. Among the regular 
features are technical articles written by experts dealing with 
the various aspects of the growing of rubber, the manufacture 
of rubber products and other matters of vital interest to all sides 
of the industry. 


Established in 1884, and with a world-wide circulation, it is the 
oldest paper in the world and the only weekly published in the 
English language devoted exclusively to the Rubber and Allied 
Indus tries. 


Rubber Journal 


The Organ of the Rubber and Allied Industries 


Annual subscription (including postage ) 
United Kingdom, 30s. 0d.; Foreign, 35s, 0d. ; 
Index (half-yearly), 7s. 6d. per annum extra. 


; 2 Specimen copy and advertising rates on application 
Telegrams & Cables: 


Buns, PHONE, LONDON 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 5273. 
Jodes: BENTLEY’s, BROOMHALL, MA Cc LAR EN & S @) N Ss LT D 


Codes: 
A.B.C. 5TH Eprrion. | Stafford House, Norfolk Street. London. W.C.2. 


to the publishers:— 
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STABILIZING AGENTS (Cont'd) 


Lithium Stearate 
13-A* 


Sodium Silicates 
Stabelan E* 
HR- 50 
HR Li iqu 1id* 
ek NE os cane 
ee Powder* 


= hy 8 
ms 
ead 
- 


INTNINO ND b+ 
= n nb yn 
**e** ee ee HO 


STIFFENING AGENTS 


Stiffening Agent 710* 


SUN CHECKING AGENTS 
Allied A: 
AA-11 


SURFACE ACTIVE AGENTS 


Emulphor EL -620* 
Igepal CO-730* 
CO-850* 
i ere 
cia CN-42* 


Kessco_ 


iene L62* 
L64* ae 
Sellogen Gel* 


TACKIFIERS 


Arcco 620-32B* 
30* ‘ 
1041-21* 
Bunz aweld Polymer No. 
o. 55 
Galex* 


716 


H-300* 
I iquiid Rubber Flux* 


(c.1.) 
Re esin V 
Synthol* . . 
lackifier 1041- 21* 
istac No. 


THICKENERS (For Latex) 
Alcog um | AN-6* 
N 


Setanol* (dms.) ) 
Good-rite K-7 
K-704* 
.-705* 
.-707* 
K-710 
Modicol 
Polyco 2 
296-N* 
Proj rylene ‘Laurate (dms.) 


Sodium Silicate, 41°/1:3.2 


VULCANIZING AGENTS 


Selenium 
Vandex* 


Sulfur 
Aero Brand* . 
Blackbird* (c.l.) 


Dispersed Sulfur* 
Devil A* (c.].) 
Dispersed Sulfur 
Insoluble Sulfur 60* 
Ko-Blend IS* 
Mist* (Wettable) 

1 


iat 
Snide 
pid 


VULCANIZING AGENTS (Cont'd) 


Tellurium 
Telloy* 


WETTING AGENTS 


Advawet No. 
No. as" 
Aerosol 18* 
Ay” 


7 Aqueous* 
100%* ee eeten 
Alrosal* (dms.) 
Alrosperse* 
Areskap 50* 

Dry 100* .. 
Aresket Dry 
Aresklene 375* 
Armacs* 
Arquade? o..¢s.ccsess 
Emcol 5100* (dms.).. 

5130* (dms.) 
Etho-Chemicals* 

E-122* (dms)... 

18201* ieeusenweas 
Krelson 8G* (dms.).. 
LAOUENEM 4.06 
Modicol N* 

er 
Orvus AB Gr anules 
Parnol* : . 
Selapon Gel* 
Santomerse D* 

S* 


Sor: 1pon SF- 
SF-78* 
Sorbit P* 
Stablex G* 
Tergitol 4* 

. (dms., 
O8* (dn 
P28* GPO dl 

Trenamine W 
Vultamol* 
Wetsit Con 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 


Aquarex G* wre... 
Aquesperse 30* 
Arcopel W-18* . aw n.a ai 
Copper Inhibitor X-872-L* 
D-Tac* 
2-Ethyl Hexanol .. 
Fura-Tone Resir 
HB-20* 
HB-40* 
MODX* 

BF*-13 
Nullapon 


Pigmented Filmite* (dlvd.) 
RKesorcin, Te cease 
Rio Resin* 

Rongalite C 

Sherosope F* 

F-455* 
Ay 
N* 
T* 

Sublac Resin PX-5 

Sulfasan R* . 

Synpep*... 

Thickol LP-2* . : ; 
LP-3, LP-32, LP-33*.. 
LP-8, LP 38* ; 

Tysonite* hie 

Vanfre* 


ALFA AUTOMATIC STOCK CUTTER.... 
ACCURATE, CLEAN, SQUARE CUTS 


Designed to efficiently handle most cutting problems, the Alfa 
Stock Cutter is extensively used throughout the Rubber, Plastic 
and Textile industries—for cutting such materials as: tiling and 
soling stock, foam, sponge and sheet rubber, cotton battings, 
sisal fibre glass and insulation. This highly versatile cutter can be 
used in continuous production line systems, or as a single unit for 


feed from a parent roll. 


SPADONE _ 
Pe ncrinE Ce 


SOUTH meenee CONNECTICUT Phone: VOlunteer 6-1087 


We invite your inquiries. Whatever the cutting problem may be 
—we have standard or special designs to meet most requirements. 
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Meticulous workmanship has been a 
tradition at Brockton Cutting Die 
for three generations. That’s why 
rubber manufacturers turn to us 
for quality dies of all kinds ... 
for dies that really retain their cut- 
ling edge. Our experience and 


SOUTHEASTERN CLAY CO. , facilities enable us to turn out a 


cutting die for every type of 


AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA service. 


Send your blueprint today for 
prompt quotation. 


Sales Agents cnminilbong 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER Akron : Bcc CUTTING DEE Maca Gp, 


HERRON BROS. & MEYER New York ‘ 2s ————_ 
C. M, BALDWIN Chicago A ==: CUTTING AND PERFORATING DIES = 
ERNEST JACOBY & CO. Boston F 3 = 
The C. P. HALL CO. of Calif. Los Angeles : 
The PIGMENT & CHEMICAL CO. Ltd. Toronto : 
be 


AVON, MASS. 








re SERVICE YOU CAN ile, 
PLANDEX Reclaiming 


Makes Your Plastics Scrap 
starts at the source. Our technologists can design v bl ! 
or check your rubber and plastic compounds to , More alua é 


assure that they meet your needs and their require- 
ments in every respect. This includes not only physi- 
cal and chemical properties but raw material costs 
as well. 


“i processing and laboratory control 
guard both QUANTITY and QUALITY 


May we help you improve quality? We stand ready The Pl 1 aS 
to make a preliminary study and proposal at no ¢ SORTING, GRINDING canem denne te 


obligation. ¢ COMPOUNDING the ultimate in pro- 
¢ BLENDING, COLORING] uction efficiency and 


economy. Fast, accu- 


Elastomer and Piastomer Division e STRAINING rate, dependable 
service is our only 


e PELLETIZING protest. Contours 
Foster D. Snell, Ine. MASTER BATCHING | throughout USA, 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


It's our job to help TION 
° GINEERS solve 
29 We 13 S New Yor 11, NY. re PUANDEX CORPORA 


WA 4-8800 catalog No. 155 Chestnut — 
today: GIOWN, ; 
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-— CLASSIFIED WANT ADS —, 


Heading on separate line, $1.20 in light face; $1.80 in bold face. 


RATES: 
Advertisements in borders: $20.00 per column inch; maximum, 85 


All Classifications (except Positions Wanted): 
12c per word in light face type—Minimum, $5.00 
18c per word in bold face type—Minimum, $5.00 


Positions Wanted: (Light face type only) 
$1.00 for 25 words or less; extra words, 5c each. 


When Box Number is used, add 5 words to word count 


words per inch. 


All Classified Advertising must be paid in advance except for adver- 


tisers on contract. Send check with copy. 


Replies to keyed advertisements will be forwarded to advertiser 


without charge. 


Address all replies to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 
SS -—_ - SS_ O_O _ OSS SSS PS ]P| h_™——____ SS — ISS —_—_ SSS] 
Copy for January, 1956, issue must be received by Friday, December 30th. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


HELP WANTED—Continued 





PRODUCTION MANAGER, now so employed, desires change. Broad 
practical technical experience in all phases of manufacture for mechanical 
rubbers, chemically blown sponge, cements, and some plastics. 21 years of 
experience. Address Box 535-P, RupBer AGE. 

CHIEF CHEMIST, mechanical goods plant, seeks opportunity as plant 
manager or assistant plant manager. Young, capable, well-educated. Ad- 
dress Box 519-P, Rupper AcE. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER AND COMPOUNDER—18 years of ex- 
perience in all phases of rubber production and compounding, Government 
specifications included. Have designed transfer and conventional type molds 
for efficient operation. A complete resumé will be forwarded upon request. 
Address Box 520-P, RuspBer AGE. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER—RUBBER CHEMIST. Seeks new connec- 
tion, preferably in Midwest, as Technical Director or Chief Chemist. Seven- 
teen years experience in mechanical rubber goods. Presently employed with 
large company but prefer small, aggressive organization where experience, 
loyalty, and conscientious effort will be rewarded. Address Box 529-P, 
RusBer AGE. 


PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT, competent as quality control 
supervisor, desires position with progressive firm. Broad experience in all 
hases of tire maniaere, coated fabrics processing, and shoe soling manu- 
acture. Address Box 530-P, Rupper AGE 


PURCHASING AGENT desires change. Has been in rubber industry 
eleven years. Will relocate. Address Box 531-P, Ruspper AGE. 
TECHNICAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE for large rubber company 
seeks opportunity with smaller progressive outfit. Graduate chemist, Navy 
veteran, 29, 7 years experience in production, control, research, development, 
and sales of compounded Hevea and synthetic latices. Broad experience 
and contacts in fields of paint, paper, adhesives, textile and carpet applica- 
tions, foam, dipped goods, etc. Will travel or locate anywhere. Jesire 
sition with incentive rewards for industrious, aggressive worker. Address 
ox 533-P, Rusper AGE. 





HELP WANTED 





RUBBER CHEMISTS—Degree in chemistry or chemical engineering. 
Up to five years’ experience in rubber and polymer orocessing, development 
or production. Progressive company, well-equipped laboratory, permanent 
position with opportunity for advancement in expanding operation. Write 
iving age, experience and education. Replies held confidential. Box 369, 

RIE, PENNSYLVANIA. 





A fast growing and progressive organization in the Midwest has oppor- 
tunities for experienced graduate chemists and chemical engineers in resin 
and rubber adhesive coatings. Assignments include product development of 
pressure-sensitive tapes in a modern and well equipped laboratory and 
follow-through in pilot and production plants. Excellent working conditions, 
salary commensurate with experience. Send complete resumé with first 
letter. All replies held in strict confidence. Address Box 500-W, RuBBER 
AGE. 


PERSONNEL SPECIALIST TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Administrative, 

Sales, 

Technical and Production Supervision 

Write or phone Leslie E. King, Manager Rubber and Technical Divs. 


AKRON EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Suite 607-08 Metropolitan Building, Akron, Ohio. POrtage 2-7641 
Member: Chamber of Commerce, Ohio Private Employment Agencies Associa- 
tion and National Association of Personnel Consultants with 56 affiliate 

private agencies covering 26 states. 


RUBBER 


Uncured Stocks 
Scorched Compounds 
Cured Overflow 
Graded to specification 








OPPORTUNITY: Chemist for high temperature compounds, Our 
company has a ane opportunity for a chemist or chemical engineer to 
develop with the newly formed division of a successful medium sized 
rubber company located in the Midwest. Please address Box 514-W, 
RUBBER AGE. 


TECHNICAL SALESMAN—FAR EAST 
Important U. S. supplier to rubber industries needs man to supervise sale 
of chemical products in Far East, Australia. To visit agents, customers 
periodically; act as liaison with home office. Must have experience in 
rubber compounding, technical sales; degree in chemistry. Extensive 
traveling required. Bases include U. S., Australia, Japan, India. Address 
Box 516-W, Rupser AGE. 


WANTED: Idea Chemist, MA or Ph.D., rubber and plastics back- 
round desirable, as Assistant Director of Research and Development with 
ast growing diversified company in South. Unless capable of top perform- 
ance and are interested in a real opportunity with an excellent future, do 
not apply. Give biography and references. Replies confidential. Address 
Box 517-W, Rupper AGE, 


WANTED: Adhesive Tape Calender Operator and Compounder, to take 
responsibility for new department in growing diversified company in the 
South. Give complete biography and references. All replies confidential. 
Address Box 518-W, Rupser AGe. 


RUBBER CHEMIST 
Preferably with wire and cable experience. Excellent opportunity with inter- 
esting future. Please send details of experience. All replies held in strict 
confidence. California location. Address Box 523-W, Rusper AGE. 


PRODUCT ENGINEER FOR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER HOSE 
Long established rubber company, located in New Jersey, has position 
open for a qualified man experienced in hose design and specification 
hose, both braided and mandrel made. Give full resumé and salary re- 
quirements. Our employees have been informed of this advertisement. 
Address Box 524-W, RUBBER AGE. 


PART TIME CONSULTING CHEMISTS—Research and develop- 
ment laboratory on adhesives and coatings interested in contacting experi- 
enced adhesives and coating chemists in_a position to do part time con- 
sulting work. All replies strictly confidential. Write to: JOHN 
COWAN & ASSOCIATES, 22 Cambria Street, Boston 15, Mass. 


PRODUCTION COMPOUNDER 
Northeastern Ohio manufacturer of O-Rings—Seals—Diaphragms, etc., 
wants experienced chemist to work directly with plant manager. Excellent 
opportunity for right man. All replies confidential. Address Box 532-W, 
RupBer AGE. 


WANTED: One Supervisor and one M. E. for Plastic and Adhesive 
Division of nationally known company, California Branch, with several years 


experience in adhesives and isocyanate foams, or related fields. Capable 
of scheduling production and working closely with Sales and Engineerin 
in production. State full particulars including experience, age, marita 
status, salary required, availability, and a recent photo. EXCELLENT 
OPPORTUNITY FOR TWO GOOD MEN. Address Box 534-W, RupBer 


AGE. 





CHEMIST — CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
“Positions with the better firms’’ 
An active, confidential service! 
Interview at your convenience! 


“Many Junior Positions” 
Call, write, or wire:—GLADYS HUNTING (Consultant) 


DRAKE PERSONNEL, INC. 
220 So. State St., Room 628, Chicago 2, Ill. 
HArrison 7-8600 


“Help Wanted" continued on next page 














SERVICES 


| Mill-Compounding 
Extruding — Pelletizing 
| 


PLASTICS 


Vinyl — Polyethylene 
Bought — Graded — Sold 
Cuttings, trimmings, Overflow, 
Slabs, Lumps, Discontinued Lots 


Cutting — Grinding 
Separating, Coloring 


ROTEX RUBBER COMPANY, INC., 1-23 JABEZ ST., NEWARK 5, N.J.¢ TEL. MARKET 4-4444 
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HELP WANTED—Continued 





CHEMICAL ENGINEER with polyester-isocyanate experience, prefer 
ably the flexible type. Fine future for the right individual. Salary com 
mensurate with experience and ability. 


Address Box 537-W, Rupper AGE. 





VICE PRESIDENT 
Manufacturing 
Tires and Tubes 
Medium sized Tire Manufacturer with mid-west 
plant, capacity 4,000 to 7,000 tires daily — seeks 
top level manufacturing executive to take full 


charge of production, development, engineering, 
industrial relations. Age 38 to 48. 


Only man with broad extensive background in 
tire manufacturing, interested in a real challenge 
and opportunity for growth, will be considered. 


Salary $20,000 to $30,000 based on qualifications, 


plus a bonus based on company earnings. 
Full retirement and insurance programs. 
All replies will be held in strictest confidence. 


Send resumes to: 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


specialist for the “Rubber Industry” 
HAROLD NELSON 653 First NATIONAL TOWER 
PHONE: PORTAGE 2-880! AKRON 8, OHIO 








COMPOUNDER 


Minimum of three years experience in industrial rubber 
products compounding and processing. Must be capable 
of trouble-shooting and have practical experience in qual- 
ity control. Excellent opportunity in expanding Canadian 
company with full employee benefits. Replies held con- 


fidential. 


Address Box 521-W, RUBBER AGE 











TEXTILE SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


Prefer graduate engineer with a knowledge of the tech- 
nology of fiber uses in the rubber, electrical and other 
industrial trades. Should know the properties of natural 
and synthetic fibers, cord and fiber construction and their 
influence on usage in the above industries. 


Duties will include the sale and application development 
work connected with the application of synthetic fibers to 
mechanical rubber goods, electrical and other industrial 
uses. 


This is an excellent opportunity to join a growing and 
progressive organization. Position is located in a mid-west 


metropolitan area. Salary $8,000 to $10,000. 


Submit resumé including age, education, experience and 
salary history. Address Box 527-W, RUBBER AGE, 
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Lowest Pruced 
WATERGROUND 


MICA 


Our White and Biotite Waterground Micas have been 


preferred in the Rubber Industry for years 
Biotite Waterground Mica is the lowest priced WATER 
GROUND Mica on the market. 


(UB English Hlica Co. 


STERLING BUILDING STAMFORD, CONN 


Fe Te TL i 


Mold Lubricants 


Silicones @ Non-Silicones 


We blend the mold lubricant to the job. Tell 
us your molding problems. We have a wide 
variety of standard lubricants from which to 
choose the one for your job. 


Write today for technical data and price lists. 


Stoner's Ink Company 
Quarryville, Pa. 
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ANTIMONY 


FOR 
RED RUBBER 








© ATTRACTIVE 
* NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
ATGLEN, PA. 


Announcing from the Orient! 
The Only Colloidal Whiting in the 
World as a Proven Rubber Reinforcer 


Special attention to Export Trade 
SHIRAISHI KOGYO KAISHA, LTD. 
Kitahama, Osaka, Japan 














(Directory of CONSULTANTS | 


R. R. OLIN LABORATORIES, INC. 

(Established 1927) 
Consultation—Development—Research for rubber and plastics industries and 
for raw materials suppliers for same 
P. O. Box 372RA — Akron (9), Ohio Tel HEmlock 4-3724 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 
(Established 1931) 
Corrosion, weathering and sunlight tests. Four locations in Southern Florida 
for inland, salt atmospheric, tidewater and total immersion exposure tests. 
4201 N. W. 7th St., Miami, Florida 


PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
Consulting Technologist—Research, product development, formulas, factory 
plans, engineering, chemical and physical testing 

Fairhaven, Massachusetts 


HALE AND KULLGREN, INC. 
Specialists in Process and Plants for Rubber and Plastics 
A Complete Engineering Service: including: Economic Surveys; Process Design; 
Installation; Contracting and Operation 
613 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 10, Ohio 











PIONEERS IN 
ELECTRON MICROSCOPY 


For Fundamental Research, Production 
Control, and Advertising for Industry. 


For full information without obligation, write: 


RESEARCH INDUSTRIES, INC. 
ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 





To Your Specification 


K. B.C. INDUSTRIES, INC. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


881 State St. Tel: State 7-5662 
Otto J. Lang, General Manager 























MASTER BATCHING 
& 
COMPOUNDING 


to your specifications 


WASHINGTON RUBBER CO. 
P.O. BOX 241 WASHINGTON, PA. 











Custom 
BANBURY OR MILL MIXING 
and 


CALENDERING OF RUBBER AND PLASTICS 
LIGHT COLORED STOCKS A SPECIALTY 


Phone: Milford, Mass., 1870 


ARCHER RUBBER COMPANY 
Milford, Mass. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





CUSTOM MIXING, GRINDING and DISPERSION. Production time 


avai 


ilable on Rotary Cutters, Colloid Mills and explosion-proof Churns with 


attached filtering mediums. At your service—the technical know-how and 
completely equipped control laboratory. ADHESIVES & COAT ING SPE. 
CIALTIES, INC., Bldg. #22, 410 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 


CONSULTANT—CHICAGO AREA 


Available one day per week. Compounding problems, product develop- 


ment, evaluation new products for rubber and plastics. Address 


536-B, RUBBER AGE. 


CONSUMER PRODUCTS 
TOOLING OR DESIGN 
WILL PAY CASH or royalties for ideas, tooling 
or design of worthwhile products. Large Los 
Angeles rubber company presently specializing in 
custom molding and extrusion is interested in ex- 


panding its business into consumer-type products. 


Address Box 515-B, RUBBER AGE 


Box 





RUBBER FACTORY 
AVAILABLE ON LEASE BASIS 


Complete rubber plant available to responsible people on 
lease basis. 7500 sq. ft. brick building, with capable mill 
men available. Following is a partial list of equipment: 
Adamson 60” heavy duty rubber mills 
Herringbone reduction drive 
only 200 HP motor 
only 442” tuber 
only 48” 3-roll calender with motor and grids 
only 48” x 48” hydraulic 4-deck presses with 4—10” 
rams 
only 32” x 32” hydraulic 2-deck presses with 12” ram 
only 24” x 24” hydraulic 2-deck presses with 14” ram 
only 10 ft. x 48” vulcanizer, quick opening door 
only 50 HP automatic gas boiler—1 year old 
All equipment ready for immediate operation. 
Address Box 526-B, RUBBER AGE 
Telephone: Henderson 1-4457, Cleveland, Ohio 


RO ee ee ee ee 
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amas BLACK a a 


Master Batching 
Mixing of all kinds 


BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. STOUGHTON, MASS. 








Custom 
NE Aebaie pharma 


We do milling and compounding of all 


All mixing done under careful 


supervision and laboratory control. 


Phone: Butler 9-0400 





 Peguanoe Rubber Co 


MANUFACTURERS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 


MAIN SALES OFFICE and FACTORY, BUTLER, N. J 


RUBBER AGE, DECEMBER 


types—black or color—master batches 
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EQUIPMENT WANTED 





Extruders; 2-Roll Mills; 


WANTED: Mixers: Sigma Blade or Banbury; 
1409 North 6th St., 


Cutters; Presses, etc. Perry Equipment Corp., 
Philadelphia 22, Penna, 


EQUIPMENT WANTED: 12” Ferriot Powermax guillotine cutter, hy 

draulic or mechanical operating Maximum $800.00 cash F.O.B. location if 
good operating condition. 60” mill, package type, 400 volts, motor size 
to 150 HP. Address Box 522-E, Ruspper AGE 


WANTED BY MANUFACTURER—Used rubber cement mixers 
Struthers Wells, jacketed, Hottman Twin Screw, Banbury Also, rubber 
mills, tube fillers. State size and price. Address Box 525-E, Russper AGE 


WANTED: Late Model used 12” x 30’ Rubber Mill. Must be com- 
pact in design. Address Box 528-E, RUBBER AGE. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





Hydraulic presses and pumps rebuilt, repaired. New presses from labora- 
tory up to 1000 tons. Pumping units up to 10,000 p.s.i., all capacities. 
Cuirrton Hypravutic Press Co., 290 Alwood Rd., Clifton, New Jersey. 


FOR SALE: (2) Kux Model 25 Rotary Pellet Presses, 21 and 25 punch. 
(2) W & P 100 gal. Sigma Blade Jacketed Mixers. (4) Read 50 gal., 
30 HP Sigma Blade Jacketed Mixers. Large Steel and Stainless Steel 
Tanks and Kettles. Perry Eguipment Corp., 1409 North 6th Street, 
Philadelphia 22, Pa 

Farrel 6” extruder, 40 h.p. motor, camelback head, like new; 1 
10” x 30” calender; 1—clicking machine, 24” x 6’; 1—30” 30” x 

m press; 1—500 h.p. motor, 3 speed with controls for #11 Banbury 

ek Macuine Co,, 349 East Exchange St., Akron 4, Ohic. Call 
Brown, Akron, Franklin 6-2911, 


PARTIAL LISTING OF RUBBER & PLASTIC MACHINERY 
FOR SALE 
Mill; 60” Farrel Calender; 66” el Calender; 
Presses; 2—48 x 48, 30” ram _ Birdsbo Presses; 32 
Calender; 40” Farrel : 8” Farrel Mill Als 
iders, Reverse Roll Coaters, Spreaders, Laboratory Mills, et« 
NEW ENGLAND RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 


Broad Street, Boston 10, Mass, Phone: Llberty 


x 


FOR SALE 1—Farrel-Birmingham 4-roll 58” calende: 

Perkins size 15, 100-gallon jacketed mixers; 1—6” x 12” laboratory 

m ] Ball & Jewell rotary cutter, Model O, m. d.; 5—horizontal 

powder ribbon mixers, 400#, 1500#, 500%; 1—new 3-roll 6” x 16” labo 

tory calender, m. d.; 1—Fitzpatrick “D” comminutor, s.s. contact 
1—Mikro-Pulverizer #2TH, with motor; 4—Reed-Prentice 

WS injection molding machines, two 16 oz.; also other sizes Hydrau 

Presses, Tubers, Banbury Mixers, Mills, Vulcanizers, Calenders, Pellet 

Presses, Cutters WANTED: Your Surplus Rubber Machinery ConsoLi 

DATED Propucts Company, Inc., 70 Bloomfield St., Hoboken, N 

H Oboker 4425; N. Y. Phone: BArclay 7-0600 


jacketed h 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


BALDWIN-SOUTHWARK 3600 Ton Belt Press 

ELMES 1000 Ton Hobbing Press, MD Pump 

HPM 750 Ton, Down-acting, Self-contained. 

WATSON-STILLMAN 600 Ton Hobbing Press, MD Pump 

ELMES 350 Ton, Down-acting, Self-contained 

LAKE ERIE 215 Ton, Self-contained, semi-automatic 

FARQUHAR 1000 Ton, Down-acting, Self-contained. 

WATSON-STILLMAN 100 Ton, BURROUGHS 75 Ton Electricall 
Heated, HPM 35 Ton Mo Presses. WATSON-STILLMAN and 
ELMES 30 Ton and 20 Ton Lab Presses. 

STOKES Model 200-D2 Automatic and STOKES 150 and 100 Ton Semi 


1utomatic Presses 


INJECTION MACHINES 
IMPCO Model VF-822A, 22 Oz. 
DE MATTIA Model B, 24 Oz 
HPM Model 350-H-16, 16 Oz. 
HPM Model 200-H-9, 9 Oz. 
REED-PRENTICE, 12 Oz., 1952 Machine 
WATSON-STILLMAN 2 Oz. 
VAN DORN Model H-200, 1 Oz. (2) 
TABLET MACHINES 
STOKES §S-5, R, T, RDS-3; COLTON #5, #5%, 2RP and 3RP 
MILLS 

FARRELL 16” x 40”; 4—FARRELL 18” x 50”, Available as Mill Lines 

r as Individual Units 

EXTRUDERS 
ROYLE Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. ALLEN 6”—All Individual Motor Drive 
MIXERS 

BANBURY #1, Chrome Plated Interior, 50 HP Motor Drive, Oil Heating 

system, 
BAKER-PERKINS 21% Gallon, Jacketed, Gear-motor Drive. 
MISCELLANEOUS: Vulcanizers, Calenders, Scrap Cutters, Pumps, Valves, 

Platens, Ete. 


JOHNSON MACHINERY COMPANY 


683-R Frelinghuysen Avenue Newark 5, New Jersey 
BlIgelow 8-2500 


WHAT HAVE YOU FOR SALE? WHAT ARE YOU LOOKING FOR? 


“Equipment for Sale” continued on next page 
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Yolar-e and 
plasticizers 


for rubber / from the pine tree 
ROSIN OIL @ PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 
Send for "Pine Tree Products” Booklet 
PRODUCTS, Inc. 


Center, 1270 Ave.of the Americas, New York 20 
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One just isn’t enough! 


like one hammer 


for a crew of carpenters, 
a single copy 


of RUBBER AGE doesn't go very far! 


RUBBER AGE is such an important tool of your busi- 
ness there ought to be enough copies for your key 
men to get maximum value from every issue... 
while it’s still current! 


The blank below will insure your getting the number of 


copies you need each month. Return it now, today, while 
it's fresh in your mind. 


Rates in US: One year, $5; 2 years, $7.50; 3 years, $10 


Pesce es see eee ees eeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeee44 


Please enter my subscription to RUBBER AGE for 
one year starting with the next issue. 
[) Check enclosed C) «Bill me 
Name 
Title 
Company _ 
Street _ 
City and State _ 


Please check whether address is: 
() Company or [| Home 


Return to RUBBER AGE 101 W. 31st St, 


New York 1, N. Y. 
= oe ee eee ee ee ee ee 
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é AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO., INC. 

200 S. Forge St. AKRON 9, OHIO Phone HE 4-9141 
We are one of the foremost specialists in supplying used, reconditioned, and 


” " new machinery for the Rubber and Plastic industries only. NEW—Laboratory " " 
ARMACO mills, hydraulic presses, extruders, bale cutters, and vulcanizers. We are ARMACO J 








interested in purchasing your surplus machinery or complete plant. 




















EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Continued N ATION AL, AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
FOR SALE: 1 National Frig 814” strainer; 1 Theopp 67 x 16” labors. SHERARDIZING MANDRELS 























tory mill; 2 National Erie 3%4” extruders; 1—4’ x 16’ vulcanizer, 
Soo also mills, calenders, presses, cutters, et< CuemicaL & PROcEss 
ACHINERY Corp., 52 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone: HYacinth MACHINE C0 . 
37200, N . | 858 Windsor St., Hartford, Conn. 
Representatives: Akron New York 
SAVE WITH GUARANTEED a BUILT EQUIPMENT: HYDRAU- . . eames “et Sa ae 
oo PRESSES: Compression Molding Dunni ing & Boschert 2—12” ram, 
170 tons; 2—10” ram, 118 tons; Wood 20” x 20”, 170 tons; Southwark 
24” x 24”, 170 tons; Baldwin Southw: ark 4—26” x 26”, 8” ram, 75 tons; HOWE MACHINERY CO., INC. a 
5—26” x 26”, 7” ram, 57.7 tons; 5—1 x 3S", fe ram, 75 tons; 4—14” 30 Gregory Avenue Passa: N 
x 14”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 2—19” x 24”, 10” ram, 78 tons; 18” x 18”, 7” ; a > sa 
ram, 57.7 tons; 3—12” x 12”, 714” ram, 66 tons; 8” x 9”, 4%4” ram, 24 DESIGNERS @ BUILDERS 
tons; D & B 12” x 12”, 3” ram, 10 tons; Transfer Molding 75 tons; Pre- OF “V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 
form Presses, 5% Ton renee and Stokes R, M. D.; NEW UNIV ERSAL ‘ R : y 
DUAL PUMPING UNITS, 3—i5 HP; NEW LABORATORY MILLS se: Sepa NE menerers, automat $ 
and CALENDERS, also extruders, mixers, vulcanizers, injection molding skiving flipping and roll drive wrapping mac! 
units, etc. UNiversaL Hyprautic Macuinery Co., INc., 285 Hudson Z 
Street, New York 13, N. Y. ENCINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Call or Write 
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1—19” ram hydraulic press—31 x 40” STEEL CALENDER STOCK 
5—12” ram hydraulic presses—18 x 18” 
1—8” ram hydraulic press—24 x 24” SHELLS 





1—18 x 50” Farrel mill with motor and drive 

1—#2 Royle Extruder 

1—#3 Royle Extruder with extended barrel and electric oil heating 
unit 

New 6 x 12” Laboratory mills 


Mills from Laboratory size to 50" stock. 
Presses from 75 to 1000 ton in stock. 





We specialize in rebuilding rubber and plastics machinery. 


All of our rebuilt machinery is guaranteed. ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 


Buying and Selling. forged steel hubs for 14”, 114” and 2” square bars. 
4”, 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. Any 


e length. 
cliable Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, Tables and Jigs, 
Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


RUBBER & PLASTIC MACHINERY CO.. INC 
, Fe THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


PLP MUI Tie) eat] -1.1 11 43 NORTH BERGEN. N. J 
PHONE: UNION 5-1073 CADIZ, OHIO 


Bediord-Bolling Co.. Ine. 


3190 East 65th Street e Cleveland 27, Ohio 


00 Gal, Ribbon Blender with 40 HP Drive 20 x 22 x 50” Mill with 100 HP Drive. 
20 x 42” Mill with 75 HP Drive. 22 x 66” 3-Roll Calender with DC Drive. 


Used and Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastic Processing 



































NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 


L. ALBERT & SON 


Trenton, N. J, Akron, 0. Chicago, Ill, Los Angeles, Calif. 


, USED RUBBER WORKING MACHINERY PHONE: 
Two 60” mills, heavy a pe ae 66” 3-roll calender 3-7455 


We build new lab mills: 6” x 12” and 8” x 16” CABLE 
We pay cash for your surplus machinery. WILTAPPER 























TAPPER oe 
30 South Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. rOMmERA 
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... TraNKS 


Christmas is a time when we count our blessings 
and reiterate our thanks to you for helping us 


attain our best year. 


To you we send the Season’s Greetings and best 
wishes for your future success and happiness. We 
look forward to a continuance of cordial rela- 
tions with all our old friends and to the gaining 


of new friends during 1956. 


TEXAS 


CHANNEL BLACKS 
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Std Richards on 


C AR B O N C 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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POLYMEL DX 
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Pin point detail is the rule — not the exception — when your 
molded goods compounds are plasticized with POLYMEL DX. 
This low-cost styrene copolymer resin, resins, is the fact that by using POLYMEL 
particularly suitable in highly loaded com DX, you can lower your resin use materially 
without sacrificing processing or physi- 
cal properties. 


pounds, imparts easy processing properties 
and good mold flow to compounds based 
on natural and synthetic rubbers or com- , . . . 

nt eal a —— If you haven't yet investigated this unusual 
yinations oO e oO. . P 
inations of the tw resin, send today for a generous sample of 


POLYMEL DX, or better yet, order enough 


Equally important, if you use high styrene for a trial run. 


POLYMEL DX is available as a powder or in 2” lump form. 


Prices 


| drum to 4900 Ibs. 
fob 


— .1475¢ |b. 
5000 Ibs. to truckloads — .1425¢ Ib. 
Baltimore Truckloads — .1375¢ lb. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
compounding ingredients for reinforcing. 
plasticizing, extending and processing 
natural and synthetic elastomers. 
Plaza 2-1240 


CORPORATION 


1800 BAYARD ST., BALTIMORE 30, MD. 





(improved 
Qualities 


start here- 


tor Cost-minded 
Production 
men: 








COLORS: 


STAN-TONE MBS MASTERBATCH .... For use in 

= rubber and vinyl. 

STAN-TONE PC — paste for plastisols and 
preblends. 

STAN-TONE DRY — All types. 

STAN-TONE GPE — Ground polyethylene dis- 
persion compatible with rubber, vinyl and 
polyethylene. 


STABILIZERS 


STABELAN HR-50 — (Fluid Paste) For all Plastisol 


formulations. Contains plasticizer in addition to cadmium and 


borium with synergized chelating agent. 


STABELAN HR — PASTE 


stabilizer with cadmium and barium and synergized chelating 


. “Single Package” 


agent. 


STABELAN HR—LIQUID . 


ing agent. 


STABELAN HR—POWDER ... 
components of STABELAN HR Paste. 
* Registered U. S. Patent Office 


= 


. Synergized chelat- 


Metal bearing 


for Every Purpose- 


LYCIZERS 


POLYCIZER DOS — Dioctyl Sebacate 
POLYCIZER DBS — Dibutyl Sebacate 
POLYCIZER DBP — Dibutyl Phthalate 
POLYCIZER 162 — Dioctyl Phthalate 
POLYCIZER 332 — Dioctyl Adipate 
POLYCIZER 532 —Octyl Decyl Adipate 
POLYCIZER 562 —Octyl Decyl Phthalate 
POLYCIZER 632 —Didecyl Adipate 
POLYCIZER 662 -- Didecyl Phthalate 


Here are vital components of many of 
your compounding needs . . . POLY- 
CIZERS for your Plasticizer needs to 
give important improvements to your 
products — and to contribute essential 
economies in your production program 
. . . Colors for all types of products 
that stimulate product acceptance .. . 
And Stabilizers that add much to the 
workability of your compounds, and 
that contribute to greater life in service 
of the finished products. Write for 
complete data on these important 
compounding materials. 
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COVERING THE MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER AND RUBBERLIKE PLASTICS PRODUCTS 


Vinyl 
Heat 
Stabilizers 


Developed to meet Industry’s known processing and 
aging requirements. 


PVANSTAY HT VANSTAY S 








This combination prov ides excellent heat 
protection during processing and in 

service. Comparing results after 

60 minutes oven exposure at 

350°F. proves the point. 


l ee Contr 


Original Lo After heat exposure —__J 


PVANSTAY Cc 





Recommended heat stabilizer for 
heavily loaded tile formulations 
inhibits discoloration due to heat. 


Original after 30 minutes 
at 350°F 





